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READERS. 
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3d, each. 


STORIES FOR 
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Selected from Popular Authors, and Adapted 
for Class Reading. 

Edited by J. H. Yoxaut. pps Iilus- 
trated, and strongly bound in clot 
Third Book 15. od 
Fourth Book is. 4d 
Fifth Book 1s. 6d 





Infant Reader .., 6d. 
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Adopted by H.M. Government for the Army and Navy Schools, and by the principal School Board and 
Educational Authorities in the United Kingdom and the. Colonies. 


VERE FOSTER’S BOLD WRITING 


OR CIVIL SERVICE COPY ~-BOOKS. 


Certain notable features distinguish these Copy-Books from all others. While the Writing is azarly upright, it is Clear 
and Elegant, and will produce ‘A BOLD AND LEGIBLE STYLE,’ as required by the Instructions to Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
recently issued. ‘The formation of the Letters is such that the Writing is continuous, each word being written from end to end 
without lifting the pen, The system is easily learned, and gives less labour to the teacher than any other style. 


From H.M. Inspector's Report in Biwe-Book of 1891 :—*The best results appear to be achieved when the Vere Foster Copy- 
Books are used; and in certain schools these results are little short of marvellous.’ 


1. Large Hand (@ inch ruling). Strokes, | 
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Short Letters, Easy Words. 
2. Half-Text Hand (} inch ruling), Short 
and Long Letters. Figures. 
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of Five Letters. Figures. 
34-Round Hand. Capitals, Short Words and 
Sentences. 
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Half-Text Hand (} inch ruling). Words | 


4 Large Hand, Half-Text (Mixed Book), | 


Short and Long Letters. Easy Words 
with Capitals, 
5,6. Half-Text Hand. Short Words with 
Capitals, Figures. 
Large Round Hand. Sentences with 
Capitals, Figures, 
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*,* Specimen Copies sent free to Head-Teachers, with a view to introdu 


| 13. Small Hand. Important Towns in the | 
| 13}.Small Hand. Noted Places in Scotland. 


8 Medium Round Hand. Proverbs with 


One Capital. 

9. Small Round Hand. Memorable Events 
in History. 

10. Small Round Hand; The British 
Empire. 


11, Large and Small Hand. Capitals and 
Figures. Origin and Development of 
British Empire. 


12, Small Hand. Select Quotations from 
Shakespeare. 


United Kingdom: 








Price 2d. each Number. 
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History of the United Kingdom, 
15. Small Hand. poerephice: — Eminest 
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and Accounts. 
19, Commercial Forms and Correspon- 
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20, Models for Children’s Letters. : 
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Ireland. 
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WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 


XXIII. MR. LAWRENCE STAINES. 
Charnwood Street Board School, Letcester. 





As I hied my way to the town of boots and shoes 
to glean a few facts anent another ‘ well-known 
teacher,, my thoughts were of the days when the 
Teachers’ Parliament did congregate in the melli- 
fuous atmosphere of Fleet Street, and thence I wan- 
dered to the Conference at Cheltenham, where the 
subject of my sketch fearlessly proclaimed in favour 
of the total abolition of ‘Child Labour’—at that 
period by no means accepted even by teachers. But 
‘time works wonders,’ and Mr. Staines has the proud 
satisfaction of seeing the resolution,—‘ grandmotherly’ 
I believe it was styled—rejected at Cheltenham, 
adopted with zest at each succeeding conference. 

Charnwood Street Board School is a well-built 
modern educational establishment, standing hard by 
the Midland route to the metropolis. As I wend my 





_ Way past the palatial Union—not the N.U.T., but the 


‘Workus ’—it is easy to see that the inhabitants of this 
part of Leicester are of the fairly well-to-do artisan 
dass, Ascending a few flights of stone stairs brings 
me into the Central Hall, where a cheery welcome 
awaits, 

Just beyond middle age, cheerful, and by no means 
Pessimistic, the master of Charnwood Street finds 
pleasure in his vocation and pride in the school. By 
fo means a veteran, yet as a youngster in the work 
ofthe Union, one feels that our friend has borne his 
share of the vicissitudes of the past. There is a ripe- 
hess about his judgment born of a close contact with 
the various phases of primary education. 

: Our friend places himself at our disposal with the 
gentle reminder, ‘We never prepare for “ shows” ; 
you must see us as we are every day.’ 
he room we enter contains the Sixth Standard— 
= oy mixed class in the School—and the children 
© busily at work solving arithmetical problems. 
* Suppose the children supply the red ink?’ is 
¥ query, as I note the supply of two colours of 
VOL. XIy, 





ink to each child. ‘Oh no, the Board supply every- 
thing, except the pictures, which are largely my own 
property.’ And as I glance round at the genuine 
works of art, I express my surprise at the supply of 
such valuable work. ‘ Well, you see, I spend the 
greater part of my life here, and therefore it is a good 
investment, even from the selfish aspect, to say no- 
thing of the educational.’ ‘And now about the 
School.’ ‘The School was originally built for 1,000 
children. It was then reduced to 900, and again to 
655. Want of accommodation in the neighbourhood 
caused the Department to increase this to 830, at 
which it stands at present, but as a new school will 
be opened close by, we have received notice that the 
accommodation is once more to be 655, which means 
that I must transfer to the new school nearly a couple 
of hundred.’ ‘Shall we go round to the classes?’ 
says Mr. Staines, And forthwith we proceed to the 
numerous class-rooms. 

‘This is our preparation-room,’ says our guide, 
as he ushers me into a room which reminds one of 
the store-room attached to most chemical labora- 
tories. ‘Herein, you see, we keep the material and 
apparatus for conducting the experimental portion of 
our work.’ 

‘Quite true, we have a rather extensive collec- 
tion for an ordinary primary school, but you see 
we take Chemistry as a Class Subject, and | believe 
in experimental i]lustrations.’ 

‘These are our special schemes for teaching Geo- 
graphy, Domestic Economy, Chemistry, and Needle- 
work,’ says Mr. Staines, as he hands me a detailed 
and well-arranged series of notes for the teachers’ 
guidance. ‘And you will see that this year we are 
taking Geography with the girls as well as with the 
boys.’ 

‘Do you find any difficulty in getting your staff 
to enter into the experiments ?’ 

‘Certainly not; teachers soon discover the utility 
of our preparation-room, and the experiment is a 
part of the lesson.’ 

‘I see you have some cricketers as well as 
chemists,’ is my suggestion as I glance at a bundle 
of cricketing tackle stowed away in a corner of the 
room, 
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‘Although our school is a Mixed, we practically 
teach in two departments up to the Sixth Standard.’ 

As we enter a well-arranged room we are in- 
formed we are in the presence of the First Stan- 
dard. A spelling lesson is the order of the day, 
and our query elicits the reply: 

‘Itis the one piece of drudgery of the children’s 
lives. Why we cannot have reading and composi- 
tion in lieu of it passes comprehension.’ 

In every class-room there is a large fixed black- 
board in front of the class, and in the Fourth Standard 
Mr. Fyles, the teacher, has made good use of the 
space at his disposal, for we find it literally 
crammed with well-drawn sketch-maps for use in 
teaching geography. 

‘An old P.T. of mine,’ 
says Mr. Staines, as we 
express Our admiration at 
the business-like appear- 
ance of the room. We 
found similar use being 
made of the blackboard 
in each succeeding class- 
room. On that in the Fifth 
Standard room (Boys) a 
large number of well-exe- 


cuted and coloured dia- 
grams illustrating Physio- 
logy lessons were also 


exhibited, and it transpired 
that both boys and girls of 
the Upper Standards take 
this work, physiology being 
the ‘ specific.’ 

The girls of the Fifth 
Standard are busy at arith- 
metic as we enter, and in 
one corner of the room 
there is the material for 
fitting up a ‘ hospital cot ’"— 
half the actual size—which 
is used for practical de- 
monstration of the sick 
nursing and ambulance 
work which forms part of 
the work under the head 
of Domestic Economy. 

‘From these drawings’ 
which, by-the-by, were 

shaded with coloured cray- 
ons) ‘I anticipate you find 


little diffic ulty with the 
drawin: oa?’ 


eachers, but the attempt to classify by age in the 
wer standards will work hardly, even in this school.’ 

‘Quite true; but from the well-drawn and taste- 
fully tinted maps I see around your children must 
be a long way above the average.’ 

‘I hardly go so far as that, but we certainly have 
many advantages to commence with in the home 
influe ‘nce , good staff, and liberal supply of apparatus. 

fou can " make bricks without straw.’ 

The well-filled museum case contains some speci- 
mens of clay-modelling, fretwork, and cardboard 
models which our friend brought with him from his 
‘ast school—King Richard’s Road Board. 
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‘We cert iinly don’t have anything like the same 
difficulties as the rural, or even many of the urban 
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‘Some years ago I had a curious experience in 
regard to ardboard modelling,’ says our friend. 
‘During the year I taught the subject without any 
idea of claiming a grant, but soon after the ex- 
amination, while we were awaiting the arrival of the 
report, the Board received a letter from the Depart- 
ment, asking to be furnished with the time spent at 
this work, in order that the attendances might be 
deducted before the grant was paid.’ 

‘Well, well,’ was my reply, ‘truly our English 
ee av are fearfully and wonderfully 





mel understand “your school has a reputation for 
singing.’ 

‘We take Old Notation as well as the Tonic in the 
upper standards, and | 
confess we get some good 
singing, especially sight 
singing. But perhaps you 
would like to hear for your- 
self.’ 

And I waited until the 
upper division was massed 
in the large room, when 
the children sange— 

‘Hark ! the Hollow Woods’ 

(Smith), 

*Parting’ (JZendelssohn). 

* Proudly, as the Eagle’ (Spohr). 
in three parts, time, tune, 
and light and shade exhi- 
biting good voices, well 
trained, 

‘A treat to listen to,’ was 
my verdict at the end of 
the third song. 

‘We devote three-quar- 
ters of an hour every Friday 
morning to the work,’ says 
our guide, ‘and the chil- 
dren’s anxiety to hasten 
the intervening moments 
is evidence sufficient of 
their interest in this part 
of their work.’ 

The bright room, with 
its neat brackets support- 
ing well-kept plants, and 
splendid array of well- 
selected and neatly-framed 
pictures, helped to add pic- 
turesqueness to the nearly 
three hundre d happy faces 
| that intently followed the master’s da/on. 

‘You have had considerable experience of half- 
timers,’ was my next question. 

‘Yes, but here I am happy to say I have none. 
Some years ago the Executive did me the honour of 
appointing me Chairman of the Special Committee 
on Rural and Half-Time Schools, and at present, as 
you remind me, I am a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Half-Time Council. I think in 
Leicester we have done something, by interviewing 





the Trades’ Council, to show the artisan that the 
system is bad from his standpoint as a Trades 
Unionist. Half-Timers are decreasing in Leicester.’ 


‘Is that due very largely to the raising the age 
to 11?’ 
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‘Perhaps to some extent that is so, but I find a very 
decided objection among the workers, which gives 
me hopes of its total abolition in Leicester.’ 

‘What are the exemption standards in Leicester?’ 

‘The third for partial, and the fifth for total, but few 
leave to go to work before 13. Here is the list of 
children for the last six months, with the employ- 
ments taken up. You see there is one dressmaker, 
a housemaid, and a milk dealer.’ 

‘If your school were in Lancashire these would 
read, doffer, tenter, piecer, and weaver,’ I suggest. 

‘ Just so,’ says our friend; ‘ the Lancashire operative 


is far and away behind the Leicester artisan on the | 


question.’ 


And our interview is interrupted by the presence | 


of a girl who desires to get 
an attendance certificate 
filled up. 

‘I believe, to resume 
where we left off,’ says 
Mr. Staines, ‘that the age 
and attendance proposals 
of the Union would do 
much to produce uniform- 
ity of exemption and im- 
prove school attendance. 
In Leicester compulsion is 
fairly well administered. 
In this school we get about 
85 per cent. (including the 
infants) of the possible at- 
tendances.’ 

‘ How has the New Code 
affected your school ?’ 

‘You see, in a school 
like this, the Code has 
hardly wrought such alter- 
ations as in less fortunately 
situated schools. Certainly, 
the freedom to classify is 
of great advantage in any 
school. What I do hope 
is within measurable dis- 
tance is the abolition of the 
fixed annual show. Why 
should not the Inspector 
come in as you have done 
this morning? He would 
see more of the real work 
of the school, and we 
should do our work much 
more enthusiastically.’ And 
the echoes of thousands of 
voices throughout the land is ‘ Why?’ 


‘Our P.T.s are taught at the Centre. Practically 


the younger ones are half-timers, and it is a phase | 


of the half-time system that I am anxious to see uni- 
versal, although the rural districts present serious 
difficulties.’ 

‘And how about superannuation ?’ 

‘1 have always held that the teacher has a legal 
claim to superannuation, and I am pleased to see the 
progress the cause is making. I believe that a liberal 
scheme of superannuation is as much a matter of 
necessity to education as the teacher. I feel certain 
that reasonable security of tenure must come along 
with State-aided superannuation. On this question, 


the cruel cases that are being brought to light are | 


| doing much to rouse public opinion. It is just 
| possible that the large School Boards might be 
inclined to object to interference ; but a continuance 
of cases similar to Arlington and St. Stythians will 
do much to quell such opposition. I hope that the 
| Government will deal with the subject of pensions in 
| no parsimonious spirit, for I hold that no pension 
| 


' 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| ought to be less than £1 per week.’ 

‘What is the staff of your school ?’ 

‘In addition to myself there are nine Certificated 

| Assistants, three ex-Pupil Teachers, and six Pupil 

| Teachers.’ 

‘On what system do you work your school ?’ 
‘I map out the work in monthly portions, and have 

an examination at the end of that period. In the last 
half of the year the teacher 
examines once a week, and 
passes the papers on to me 
after they are marked. | 
then carefully annotate the 
papers for the guidance of 
teacher and scholar. When 
this is done, I confer with 
the teacher as to the best 
method of effecting im- 
provement. Every Mon- 
day morning I am engaged 
with the Penny Bank, and 
on other days I make it my 
business to take up a sub- 
ject and go round to each 
class and give them a les- 
son in which I endeavour 
to strike out one or two 
new lines, which I leave 
the teacher to develop.’ 

‘Yes; as you suggest, the 
annotation of the papers 
is the dreariest part of my 
work, but that it is also the 
most effective I am con- 
vinced.’ 

‘ And now your long and 
honourable connection with 
the N.U.T. leads me to ask 
your opinion of the future 
of the Union.’ 

‘1 am more than pleased 
at the numerical and in- 
fluential growth of the 
N.U.T., but I look with 
some misgiving on the 
tendency to split up into 

sections. Of course, as you suggest, that sounds 
curious from an influential supporter of the Half- 
Time Council, but the Half-Time Council is purely a 
suggestive and specialised committee of experts 
which always acts with, and through the N.U.1. 
I care not how many interests take to advising 
the N.U.T. on matters in which there are pecu- 
liar difficulties. What I fear most is the growth 
of organisations whose basis is not the greater 
Union.’ 

‘Have your scholars had any success in competing 
for scholarships ?’ 

‘During the last three or four years of my charge 
| King Richard’s Road School won upwards of 9 
scholarships, and on one occasion the Board passe 
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a resolution congratulating me on the success of my 
scholars in these competitions.’ 

Mr. Staines was fourteen years Head Master of 
King Richard’s Road Board School. He has had 
experience in a difficult suburban school, and also a 
large Half-Time School. In the Local Association 
he has held all the offices in turn, and entered upon 
Executive work at the Leicester Conference. During 
his eight years on the Executive he has been Chair- 
man of the Organisation Committee, Chairman of 
Special Committee on Rural and Half-Time Schools, 
and has also addressed meetings in support of Union 
work in some seven or eight of the counties round 
Leicester. 

And now, as I say adieu to our kindly host, who 
for twenty-two years has worked hard for teachers 
through the Teachers’ Union, I venture to suggest 
that the teachers may always find such hearty service 
at their disposal. 





OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


I. It may not be amiss to explain again the principles which 
regulate the conduct of the Pupil Teachers’ Course. 

T here are two sections of Pupil Teachers to be catered for, those 
examined in April and those tested in October. Moreover much 
revision 1s requisite. 

To the ordinary mind it will therefore be apparent that it is best 
tocover the entire P.T. syllabus twice a year. Actually this is 
done, and not incompletely, in five months, leaving the sixth and 
twelfth months free for practice-examinations, overtaking of arrears, 
and general ‘bracing-up.’ 

This is the more feasible, as the average candidate for apprentice- 
ship is fully two years ahead of the official syllabus in Arithmetic 
and English, and should have also such a knowledge of History, 
Geography, and Music as to materially lighten his future labours. 

No one should neglect this last subject (Music). Its marks are 
the most easily obtained, and it is one of the most pleasant and 
recreative to study. The practical part of it must not be shunned, 
4s its importance is more and more being insisted on. As a rule 
our Articles will contain the following features :— 

I. A Monthly Routine ; II., Typical Examination Questions to 
be answered ; III., Examination Model Answers ; IV., Solutions 
of difficult points propounded the previous month ; V., Latest De- 
partmental Regulations ; VI., Analyses of various subjects; VII., 
Recent information not obtainable in ordinary text books ; VIIL, 
Directions as to methods of study ; IX., Advice as regards Text 
Books, etc. ; and throughout all the years we have constantly in 
mind not only the first three Pupil Teacher Examinations, but 
the much more serious and important one, the Scholarship 
Examination. 

II]. How AND WHAT MusT I Stupy ? 


In our April issue we gave the following table which conclusively 


Proves that 3 hours’ study per diem (4 on Saturday) is well within 
the reach of all. 





Daily scheme of occupation, etc. 


Sleep - : : : : - 9 hours 
School, and journeying thither and 

thence - - : . ° » @ se 
Study © ° . * w « 2 ws 
Meals and Rest - - - - * 2 w« 
Exercise and Society - - - - 2 5 
Reading and Music - - - + Ma 


Total 24 hours 
a ' teachers have a considerable number of holidays. The 
pes rs School has only been open 402 times during the last school 
year, and never opens more than 410. 

Scarcely any school opens more than 430 times out of a possible 
= Leyes in many instances pupil teachers have a considerable 
mee ee a for purposes of study conceded to them even during 

1 
a ee rank of maidens and youths not belonging to ‘the 

The s as have so much time forimprovement? _ 
well-dis soresaid three hours’ work must be systematic, intense, and 

rected. We will attend to the first and third points, if our 








Care will be taken that unnecessary fatigue is avoided, and that 
the different mental powers be successively brought into play by 
judicious arrangement of the various subjects. 

Even bodily rest is not secured by the whole being lying totally 
dormant, but by bringing into operation other sets of muscles, ete. 
There seems to be no such thing as absolute rest. What we call 
rest is refreshing change. 

So also is it with the mind. Some psychologists maintain that 
the mental powers, even during sleep, are in constant operation. 

TExT Books. 

The following Text Books should be procured :— 

Miscellaneous. —Heller’s or N. U. T. Code, Stormonth’s Dictionary, 
Dunstan’s ‘ Teacher’s Manual of Music,’ Hughes's ‘ Pupil ‘Teacher’s 
Copy Book,’ Hughes’s ‘Art of Handwriting,’ Halford-Hawkins’ 
‘Art of Reading aad Recitation,’ Hughes’s ‘ Constitutional 
Reader.’ 

* School Management. —Flux’s ‘Scholarship School Management.’ 

Geography.—Gregory’s ‘ Physical and Astronomical Geography,’ 
Gregory’s Physiography, Brook’s Geography, W. and A. K. John- 
ston’s ‘Multum in Parvo’ Atlas, Hughes’s ‘ How to draw a Map,’ 
and Blanchard’s ‘ Geographical Notabilia,’ Parts I. and II. 

History.—Boyd-Carpenter and Green’s ‘ British History,’ Boyd- 
Carpenter and Green’s ‘ Main Facts and Dates of British History,’ 
W. and A, K. Johnston’s ‘ Historical Atlas.’ 

English.—Dr. Beach’s ‘ Elements of English,’ Dawson’s ‘ Para- 
phrasing,’ Nelson’s ‘ Lives of English Authors.’ 

Arithmetic.—Wollman’s ‘Teachers’ Arithmetic,’ Dixon and 
Beach’s Arithmetic, Wollman’s Metric System. 

Mensuration.—Todhunter’s. 

Domestic Economy.—Hughes’s Domestic Economy, Mrs. Beach's 
Domestic Economy, Parts 1., IL., III. 

Euclid.—Deighton’s ; Egan’s Exercises, Part I. 

The above works are undoubtedly the cheapest and best. They 
may be readily obtained from any scholastic stationer. 


RECITATION. 
By request we give a greater choice than heretofore. 
First Year. ‘The Lighthouse,’ Longfellow, 56 lines. 

‘Night Thoughts,’ Young, 67 lines (the first). 
‘Ode to Duty,’ Wordsworth, 56 lines. 

Second Year. ‘The Cloud,’ Shelley, 84 lines. 
‘Childe Harold, (Stanzas 177 to 185,) Byron, 

81 lines. ‘ 

‘ Parrhasius, (The Victim,) Willis, 90 lines. 

Third Year. * Alexander’s Feast,’ Dryden, 106 lines. 
‘My Mother’s Picture,’ Cowper, 121 lines. 
*St. Cecilia’s Day,’ Pope, 134 lines. 

Fourth Year. ‘See Scholarship Article. 

Recitation is often deferred to the last to its great detriment, to 
its impotent rendering, and to the procrastinator’s loss of marks. 

From the very commencement of the School Year, First Year 
should learn 6 lines per week, Second Years 8 lines per week, Third 
Years 10 lines per week, till all be fulfilled. 

Then it should be studied as regards (a) its metrical structure, (4) 
its style, (c) its vocabulary, (@) its grammatical structure, and (e) 
its allusions. 

The analysis of every sentence, the parsing of every word should 
be understood, and son.ething should be known of the date of the 
poem, the circumstances of its composition, the life of its author, 
and parallel passages or sentiments in other poems. It should also 
be paraphrased throughout. 

The scientific and artistic details being comprehended, the student 
must then proceed to the reproduction in the highest and most suit- 
able style of the passage chosen. 

Therein must be no place for mock-modesty or genuine diffidence. 
Of all beings a Teacher (the man par excellence who is placed on 
a pinnacle to instruct his fellows), must be able to give his reasons 
for the hope that is in him, for his opinions, and often for his 
conduct. 

This must be done in the best way possible, and with all the ac- 
cessories that knowledge, skill, and practice can concentrate into the 
forms of persuasiveness. 

To this end, therefore, Recitation must tend, and the style of 
rendering must suit the extract. The manner must vary from con- 
versation to declamation, from lively to severe, and must harmonize 
with the thought. Where the ideas are sublime both 

‘The line should labour and the verse be slow,’ 


and the voice and manner be attempered to the poem. 








teaders will see to the second. 


* Of this work we cannot speak too highly. Mr. Flux has unequalled quali- 
fications for compiling such a work, and has made full use of them. 
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Similarly when the conception is lively and graceful, and 
* The frolicsome measure in merriment moves,’ 
must the t and tures correspond, 

Every Pupil Teacher should read Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criticism.’ 

lo fo out Ul principles successfully much vid voce prac- 
tice is required 

hu ¢ stanzas where are none to hear, 
[ n the hill r by the streamlet clear. 
Zhen oft before your fellows take your stand 
And rin (7?) them with the lines at your command. 
Next to your teacher with the verse repair, 
And seek for guidance and for counsel there. 
‘I ry accent every tone attend, 
Whil und and sense and science duly blend. 
Last, when the circling year brings round the day, 
And Whit l’s ear attentive lists your lay, 
Let every art with common sense combine, 
And then shall every mark be also thine. 

IV. DRAWING AND SCIENCE. 

(2.) Each year, until all the Drawing Certificates are obtained, 
two subjects should be taken, Perspective and Model being the two 
last to be attempted 

(4.) During the First and Second years of apprenticeship a first 
class in Second Grade Mathematics should be obtained by boys, 
ind a first-class elementary by both sexes in one of the following 
sciences 

i. (2.) Mechanics of Solids, v. (a.) Magnetism. 
(6.) M ics of Fluids, (4.) Electricity. 

ii. Chemistry vi. Physiography. 

iii, Animal Physiology. vii. Botany 

iv. (a.) Sound, viii. Principles of Agriculture. 
(4.) Light. ix. Hygiene. 
fe.) Heat x. Physics. 

Then the Thi nd Fourth Years will be left free for the securing 

First Cl Ad | 

At present there is an absurd regulation which allows no marks 
at the Scholarship Examination for any science certificate obtained 
more than two years previously. ; 

Gregory's Physiography and Burgess’s Agriculture are the best 
books for these two sciences. 

V. GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION, 
(a) Zhe Solomon Islands. 

The Solomon Islands, the establishment of a British protectorate 
over which has just been announced, are an archipelago situated in 
the Western Pacific, 500 miles to the east of New Guinea. They 
tretch south-eastwards in two somewhat parallel chains for about 
600 miles towards the Santa Cruz group. The north-eastern chain 
of islat comprises ] rainville, Choiseul, Ysabel, and Malaita ; 
und the th-western links are Villa Lavella, Kulambangra, New 
Georgia, Guadaloaner, and San Cristoval. Besides these, which 
vary between go and 110 miles in length, and are 20 to 30 miles in 
width, there is a considerable number of smaller islands. Their 
total area is 15,000 square miles, and they are nearly all of volcanic 
origin. Their structure is similar throughout, consisting of a moun- 
tain chain, often very lofty, the sides of which slope gently, finally 
merging in low shores, often fringed with a belt of mangroves to 
the water's edge. ‘The soil, as evidenced by the vigour of the vege- 
tation, is of great fertility Che atmosphere is very humid, conse- 
quent upon the phenomenally heavy rainfall of 500 inches on the 
mountains, and 150 inches on the seaboard, The native popula- 
tion, numbering about 167,000, shows Melanesian traits, and is 
divided into a great many tribes, always actively hostile to one 
another Che people are in disposition very suspicious of strangers, 
in cl ter cruel and savage, and are debased by cannibalism. 
Clothing is conspicuous by its absence, but they tattoo their bodies 
Pheir religion is a species of ancestor worship, with attendant 
mysteri This group of islands was discovered by the Spaniard 
Mendena in 1567, and was rediscovered in 1767-88 by Carteret, 
Surville, Bouygainvi Shortland, and other navigators. Yams, 
vegetables, and vut the chief products used as food. The 
fauna of the islands includes the cuscus or flying-fox, bats, gigantic 
frogs, and very large and brilliant butterflies. 

( Scotch Census Figures. 

The report of the census for Scotland for 1891 shows that at the 
present census, out of a total population of 4,025,647 (males 
1,942,717, females 2,082,930), there are 1,776,952, or 44°14 per 
cent., returned as being engaged in some form of work. The male 
workers number 1,220,385, that is 62°82 per cent. of them are 
occupied ; the females number 556,564, showing 26°72 per cent. in 
i simular position, In 1581, out of a total population of 3,735,573 





were 1,000,954 persons, or 43°O2 per cent. of the inhalatants, 
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at work. The _ workers alone were 1,108,713, out of a mak 
population of 1,799,475, z.¢., 61°61 per cent. ; and the female 
workers were 498,271, their total sex numbering 1,936,098, iie., 
25°74 per cent. were doing something. On looking at the number 
and proportion of males and females in each class of occupation, jt 
is seen that on the present occasion, in all cases except the males 
in the domestic class and the females in the agricultural, there is an 
increase in the number, most marked in the case of the females in 
the commercial class, who are nearly double in number what they 
were in 1881. The proportions of each sex to the total of the same 
show 2 decrease in the males in the domestic class, and in both 
sexes in the agricultural and unoccupied classes. 


VI. EXAMINATION PRACTICE. 


To meet the wishes of many readers we have arranged to mark 
the questions set with these articles, and to afford full solutions, etc, 
for half-a-guinea per annum paid in advance. 

Address— 
Dr. G. Beach, M.A. 
(Examination Editor of ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER’), 
Stanley Mount, 
Macclesfield, 

There will be no extra charge whatever, either for postage or 

tuition in French or Latin. 


VII. Test QUESTIONS. 
Firsr YEAR. 


1. (2) What do you understand by 25? Might 25 admit of more 


than one meaning ? 
(4) A certain fraction added to the sum of sy + 4 + 
yielded the total 1893. What was this number ? Ans. 





and divide 032 by ‘03125, 


2. (Boys.) Divide 03125 by 032, ; 
9765625 ; "1024; I. 


and multiply the quotients together. Ans. 





(Girls.) Make out a bill of the following :— 


<< e ' 
17 yards of blue silk @ 7s. gd. per yard. Ans. 611 9 
84 yards of merino @ Is. 44d. per yard. om 8 
16 buttons (@ 2s. 6d. per dozen. © 3 4 
212 reels of silk @ £1 4s. od. per gross. 115 4 
A remnant, 8s. 2d. o 8 2 
£9 10 3} 
—— 

3. Write in Large Hand the words, A/phabet, Myriads, \yansa, 


Vesicule, Wry. 
Write in Small Hand the lines, 
* Little's leadless pistol met his eye 
Whilst Bow Street myrmidons stood laughing by.’ 


4. Analyse the following lines and parse the italicised words :— 
‘ Saying this she seized 
And thro’ the casement, standing wide for heat, 
Flung them, and down they flashed and smote the streaw.’ 


Is ant 

s. State the meanings of the suffixes of the appended words and 
employ them in illustrative sentences :— 
Witcheraft, tithing, shamefaced, righteous, sparkle, cleanse. 

6. Describe the religions of the ancient Britons and Romans. 


7. Who were the leaders of the Danish invasions? Say what 


you know of them. 
8. Draw a physical map of England. 
Where are our fleets 


9. What are the naval ports of England? ; 
1ip- 


generally stationed? What towns in i ‘ngland are engaged in s 
building ? 

10, Trace the career of a river from its source to its mouth, 
introducing as many geographical terms as you can. 


12 1 with? 
11. What methods of teaching Reading are you acqué ainted witl 


Which do you prefer, and why? 
12. Describe the use of accents in French, oR 


Decline ora, animus, regnum, and vir. 


. ite 
13. What are the intervals between the notes of the scale? Wr 


down the two tetrachords. 
SECOND YEAR. 
r hic assets 
. (Boys.) A bankrupt can pay 6s. 8d. in o £: Rak ‘eb 
were £500 more, he could pay 7s. 4d. in the 4 Find his dem 
Ans. £5,000. 
and assets. — — 
(Girls.) Divide } of 12 by § of ; and 16 ft. 3 ins. by 2 i * 
Answers, 14; 7{t. 931! 

















male 
male 
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in ship- 


mouth, 


d with? 


? Write 


ris assets 
his debts 
5,000. 
—— 

be. 


$6 ins. 
_—_——— 








2. (Boys.) What sum of money put out at compound interest for 
two years at 5 per cert. will amount to £100. 
Ans. £19 14,445. 


(Girls.) What part of a second is the yaggaq part of a day? 
Ans. #88. 


+6 = 6 
Show that ea is greater than 5 and less than _ 
7 


6 6 
3. As in First Year. 
4. Paraphrase :— 
‘Then Sir Lavaine did well and worshipfully. 
He bore a knight of old repute to the earth, 
And brought his horse to Lancelot where he lay. 
He up the side, sweating with agony got, 
But thought 40 do while he might yet endure. 
And deing lustily holpen by the rest, 
His party . . . . drave Azs kith and Ain 
Back to the barrier.’ 
5. Analyse the first four lines and parse the words in italic. 


6. Define the terms Gender, Demonstrative, Comparison, Mood, 
Tense, Disjunctive. 

7. Draw a political map of France. 

8. Describe the course of the Seine, and enumerate the principal 
French ports, 

g. What is the relation between longitude and time? What 
the length of a degree of longitude at Greenwich ? 

10. What were the chief results of the Norman Conquest ? 


11. Draw up a dynastic table of the kings from William I. to 
Henry IIT. 

12. Write out the definitions of a circle, a parallelogram, and an 
angie. 

Give the twelfth axiom. Prove Euclid I. 4, or 

Write out an outfit fora girl of 14 years entering ordinary do- 
mestic service. 

13. Decline impar, pulcher, unus, sui. 
quus, mulius, prope, OR 

Give the Indicative of suffrir and aimer, and the Subjunctive of 
apercevoir and rompre. 


Compare arduus, anti- 


14. What preparation for actual reading aloud should be made by 
Teacher and Scholars ? 
15. Write out the Major Scales of A and Ah, oR 
By means of Bridge Notes reproduce mfg] fes d'ld'talsn. 
THIRD YEAR. 
_ I. (Boys.) A man for 5 years spends £40 a year more than his 
income. He then reduces his expenditure 10 per cent., and in 
4 years has paid off his debts and saved £120. Find his income. 
Ans. £760. 
(Girls.) Express the sum of 3 + 3 + 1°27i + 1°35 as a ‘re- 
peater,’ Ans. 2’96i. 
2. (Zoys.) Find the present worth of £252 19s. 3d. due 9 months 
hence at 44 per cent. per year. Ans. £245. 
{Girls.) Two pipes A and B would fill a cistern in 25 minutes 
and 30 minutes respectively. Both are open together, but at the 
end of 82 mins, the second is turned off. In how many minutes 
will the cistern be filled ? Ans. 18 mins. 
3. As in First Year, 
4. Paraphrase :— 
‘ Then Lancelot answered young Lavaine and said 
Me you call great ; mine is the firmer seat, 
The truer lance : but ¢here is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am 
And overcome it ; and in me there dwe//s 
No greatness, save it de some far-off touch 
Of greatness to £now well I am not great.’ 
5. Analyse the above lines, and parse the indicated words. 


, 6 By their form, how would you distinguish words of Greek 
derivation ? 
7. Drawa map of India. 


_8. What are the products of Turkey in Asia? What Asiatic 
livers flow into the Pacific ? 


9. What are the chief causes of winds ? 


; Mention some constant 
and some variable winds. 


10, What causes led to the downfall of the Feudal System ? 
11, Write lives af Wolsey and Drake. 


} 
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12. Write out Euclid I. 27. 

The sum of the distances of any point from the 
angle is greater than half the perimeter, oR 

Compare the merits of weol, cotton, and silk as clothing ma- 
terials. 


angles of a tri- 


13. Write out in full the imperative of /ogwvor and the subjunctive 
of velle, OR 

What are the chief irregularities of doire, faire, and savoir : 

14. Write out notes of a first lesson on Analysis of Sentences, 

15. Give the minor scales of A and Ab, or 

Write out three minor tests suitable for Division LV. in schools. 

16. If 2 be a positive integer, show that +” — 9” 
divisible by « — y. 

Divide a® + 4° by a? + 2. Ans. at — a*? + 34, 


Or, What are the stitches required, and where, for a man’s shirt ? 


is always 


17. Find the area of a triangle and ¢/assi/y it, whose sides are 
8 yds., 7 ft., and 25 ft. 
Answers, 84 sq. ft. ; Right-angled scalene. 





RECENT CIRCULAR TO H.M. INSPECTORS. 
EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


Education Department, Whitehall. 
S1r,—My Lords desire to call your special attention to two points 
in connection with the new system of Schools contemplated by the 
Evening Continuation School Code. Both these points are men- 
tioned in the Explanatory Memorandum prefixed to that Code, but 
they seem to require to be further brought out and explained. 

(1.) While recognising the necessity for making Evening 
Schools more attractive, my Lords consider it of the first im- 
portance that in all Schools receiving grants from the State 
real educational work should be done, and that recreative sub- 
jects should not be allowed to occupy time and attention, to the 
detriment of subjects of a solidly educational character. The 
first object to be kept in view is the promotion of true educa- 
tion. The rendering the School attractive is, though an im- 
portant, yet a secondary consideration. When the Time Table 
of a School is submitted to you for approval at the beginning of 
the session, as required by Article 11 (c) of the Code, you will 
be able to judge from its arrangement and contents whether 
the School is likely to fail as a really educational institution, 
If you are of opinion that such is the case, you should, before 
approving the ‘Time Table, communicate with the Managers as 
to the attractions and improvements which you may consider 
to be required. In paragraph 41 of the Revised Instructions 
to Inspectors, it is stated that the approval of a Time Table by 
Her Majesty’s Inspector merely testifies to its fulfilment of the 
requirements of section 7 of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, and it is intimated that any criticism of details is merely 
to be offered as advice to the Managers, 

But my Lords consider that in dealing with the Time Tables 
of Evening Continuation Schools, you should, for the first few 
years at any rate of the new system, go carefully into the = 
posed curriculum and arrangement of time, and aid the Man- 
agers with any suggestions that may occur to you with a view 
of making the curriculum thoroughly educational. Further, if 
you feel any doubt as to the propriety of their proposals, you 
should refer the difficulty to the Department for settlement. 
While leaving the Managers a full discretion as to the subjects 
to be chosen fer the curriculum laid down in the Code, my 
Lords consider ‘hat those subjects should be chosen which are 
most suitable to the locality and the class of scholars for which 
the particular Evening School is intended, and that Evening 
Schools should not be established as mere grant-earning ma- 
chines, but as a means of raising and furthering the education 
of the scholar, so as to form a solid foundation of knowledge 
upon which, according to his individual capacity and industry, 
he can build in his later life. 

(2.) The proper place of Evening Continuation Schools, re- 
ceiving aid from the Education Vote, among the educational 
institutions of the country should be kept constantly and care- 
fully in mind, These Schools should be in a true sense Con- 
tinuation Schools, that is to say, they should be Schools which 
continue or carry forward the Education given in the Day Ele- 
mentary Schools. They should be so constituted as to offer 
facilities to scholars leaving the Day Elementary Schools of 
their respective localities for continuing their education, and 
should not, either as regards the age or social class of the 
scholars or the subject of instruction, be divided from these 
Day Schools by any palpable barrier or interval, ‘They should 
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not consist of mere solated classes, nor should the instruction 
given in them be of a too advanced or too highly specialised a 
character, Three different types of Continuation Schools are 
described in outline in Paragraph III. of the Explanatory 
Memorandum, which sufficiently indicates the nature of the 
Schools contemplated by the Code. Many Evening classes, in 
which most valuable instruction is given, are clearly outside 
the scope of the Code, and should not be allowed to obtain 
grants under it. As instances of such may be mentioned, 
Science and Art Classes, which may properly receive grants 
from the Science and Art Department, Technical Classes aided 
by the various County Councils, and classes of various kinds in 
connection with the Extension Lectures of the different Uni- 
versities. If you are of opinion that any Evening School 
applying for recognition under the Code, is one which, in 
view of the considerations indicated above, ought not to be 
admitted to the receipt of annual grants, you should at once 
inform the Department of the fact, and should state the reasons 
which lead you to oppose the application. 

Finally, my Lords desire to point out that the experiment of dis- 
pensing with examination in Evening Continuation Schools (except 
so far as you may see fit to examine the scholars on the occasion of 
your visits to the Schools) is one which requires great care and 
watchfulness. The higher variable grant ea not be given unless 
you are thoroughly satisfied after one or more visits that the subject 
is being taught with as full a measure of success as you could rightly 
expect after consideration of all the circumstances of the case. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
G. W. KEKEWICH. 
To H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 





114. 


An IntELLiGENtT Doc.—A gentleman once owned 
a very intelligent dog. His master used to allow 
him a pennyworth of meat for his dinner, payipg the 
butcher at the end of every month. Regularly at 
one o'clock the dog would proceed to the butcher’s 
shop for his daily allowance. Every visit of the dog 
for his dinner was duly recorded by the butcher 
marking a cross on the back of his shop door. One 
morning the butcher placed two crosses on the door 
instead of the usual one, thinking, no doubt, his action 
would be unnoticed by the intelligent animal. The 
dog, however, was equal to the occasion, for he 
took up another piece of meat in his mouth beside 
the usual pennyworth, and ran off with both. This 
made the butcher feel ashamed of his dishonesty, and 
he could not but admit that ‘Honesty is the best 
policy,’ 

115. 

Noste Women.—An emperor of Germany once 
besieged a city which belonged to a rebellious noble. 
The siege lasting a long time, the emperor de- 
termined to take it by storm, and destroy all it 
Contained with fire and sword. However, he did not 
Wish to injure defenceless women ; therefore, he sent 
@ proclamation into the town, saying that all the 
Women might leave the place unhurt, and carry with 
them in safety whatever they held most precious. 
he nobleman’s wife instantly decided to take her 


husband, and the citizens’ wives followed her ex- 
ample; they soon issued from the city-gate in a 
long procession, each one with her husband on her 
shoulders. The emperor was so much struck with this 
noble devotion, that he left the city untouched and 
spared its inhabitants. 

116. 


Tue Orv Gentieman anv His Umpretta.—An old 
gentleman came into possession of a green cotton 
umbrella. When abroad, whatever the weather, he 
was never seen apart from this article, which he very 
highly valued. One day, as he was walking in the 
fields, carrying the umbrella as usual, he came to the 
foot of a ridge, the top of which was somewhat 
higher than his head. Just as he was about to 
ascend he heard footsteps approaching, and, glancing 
up, saw a plump rabbit skipping along on top. 
‘Ah!’ exclaimed the old man, ‘if this umbrella was 
only a gun, I’d have a rabbit stew for supper,’ and 
so saying, he levelled his umbrella at puss. At that 
moment a lad on the other side of the ridge, who 
was provided with a gun, fired, and the little animal 
dropped dead. The old man lowered his umbrella 
and examined it with mixed astonishment and curi- 
osity. ‘How wonderful!’ he exclaimed. ‘Here I’ve 
carried this thing for eighteen years and never knew 
it was loaded.’ 

117. 

Ir Enpep 1n a Laucu.—A certain Irishman, having 
been challenged to fight a duel, accepted the con- 
ditions after much persuasion. His antagonist, a 
lame man, walked on crutches. When the place for 
the shooting had been reached, the lame man’s 
seconds asked that he should be allowed to lean 
against a mile-stone which happened to stand there. 
The privilege was allowed, and the lame man took 
his stand. The Irishman and his seconds drew off to 
the distance agreed upon,—one hundred feet. Here 
Pat’s courage suddenly failed him, and he shouted to 
the lame man, ‘I’ve a small favour to ask.’ ‘ What is 
it?’ said the cripp!e. Pat answered, ‘I told you that 
you might lean against the mile-post, and now I 
would like the privilege of leaning against the next 
one.’ The laugh that followed spoiled everybody’s 
desire for the duel, and the whole party went home 
without a shot having been fired. 


118. 


THe VENTRILOQUIST’s PunisHmENT.—A ventriloquist 
was once on board asteamer. He stood, with several 
other gentlemen, watching the machinery. Seeing 
the engineer down below, he determined to play a 
trick upon him. He began to squeak as if the ma- 
chinery wanted oiling. The engineer took his oil- 
can and proceeded to oil the part which appeared to 





make the noise. When he got there, another part 
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began to squeak, and then another. The engineer 
now became suspicious, and went and stood behind 
one of the gentlemen. Presently the squeaking was 
heard again. The engineer then put the spout of his 
oil-can behind the suspected man’s neck, and squirted 
the oil down his back, saying, ‘There! I reckon your 
machinery won't want oiling again just yet.’ 


11g. 

Tue Humane Driver Rewarpep.—A poor soldier 
was one day driving a mule laden with gold for 
Alexander the Great ; the beast was so weary that it 
could scarcely move along under its load, so the 
soldier took the burden upon his own shoulders, and 
carried it a considerable distance with much diffi- 
culty. Alexander was watching the man, although 
he had not been seen himself. The soldier, quite 
overcome with fatigue, was just going to cast his 
burden upon the ground, when the king said to him, 
‘Friend, do not be weary yet; try to carry it forward 
to thy tent, for it is all thine own.’ 


120. 


Quire Satisrizp.—A conjurer, having collected a 
large crowd, informed them that he had some clever 
tricks to perform. After a few remarks, he com- 
menced the performance by asking one of the com- 
pany for the loan of a halfpenny. An elderly man, 
who had been an attentive listener from the first, 
stepped forward and complied with the request. 
‘ Now, gentlemen,’ said the conjurer, ‘ my first trick 
is to turn this halfpenny into a sovereign,’ and with 
a few quick passes of the hand a sovereign was pro- 
duced upon the table. The old fellow had watched 
the conjurer very closely, and immediately advanced 
to the table, and, picking up the sovereign before the 
conjurer was aware of it, questioned him thus—‘ Is 
this the halfpenny I lent you?’ ‘It is,’ was the reply. 
‘ Are you positively sure ?’ said the old man, ‘ Posi- 
tively,’ replied the conjurer. ‘Wonderful,’ said the 
old man, pocketing the money, ‘but I fancy I'll not 
trouble you to change it back again. Thanks, I’m 
quite satisfied.’ Whereupon he departed, leaving 
the conjurer the loser of a sovereign less a halfpenny. 


I2!I. 


Aw Artrut Otp Farmer.—A shrewd old farmer, 
full of fun and mischief, once over-reached a jeweller 
in some transaction, and the jeweller complained of 
the way in which he had been treated. ‘ Well, I'll 
tell you what I'l! do with you,’ said the farmer, ‘I'll 
sell you all my live-stock at half-a-crown a head, and 
I'll let you come and count them yourself.’ The bar- 
gain was struck. The day was appointed to count 
and hand over the stock. The grasping jeweller 
and his assistants in due course arrived at the farm. 


rest. The jeweller then asked when he would re. 
move the stock. ‘Bide a wee, bide a wee,’ said the 
keen old farmer, ‘you haven't seen them ali yet, 
He then led the party close up to a dozen bee-hives, 
overturned one of the hives with his foot, and, amid 
the yells of the flying party, the farmer was heard 
shouting—‘ Count now, you rascals!’ 


122. 


How tHe Bank was Savep.—There was a run on 
the only bank in a certain town in America, and the 
depositors were being paid in silver dollars. The 
excitement increased, and the run became a fast one. 
The work thus put upon the cashier was more than 
he liked, so he resolved to stop it. He sent the 
porter with a bushel of silver dollars into a back 
room, where there was a stove, with instructions to 
‘heat them red-hot.’ They were heated, and in that 
condition handed out with a ladle. The depositors 
first grabbed the coins, then dropped them with yells 
and became indignant. ‘ But you'll have to take them 
that way,’ said the cashier gravely. ‘ We are turning 
them out as fast as we can, and if you won’t wait till 
they cool you'll have to take them hot.’ That settled 
it. The run was stopped, the bank was saved, and 
the ingenious cashier promoted. 


—~e—— 


NEW READING TESTS.—Sranparop III. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Dictation also. 





95. In Germany at Christmas there are very great 
rejoicings. You have all seen Christmas trees. We 
have them in England; but in Germany every family 
has a tree on Christmas Eve. Usually sweetmeats 
and candles are the only things fastened on it. The 
presents are placed on small tables. There is 4 
great deal of mysterious whispering going on before 
Christmas, and everybody is very busy making and 
bringing presents. 


96. A little six-year-old boy went down to the 
country on a visit. About the first thing he got was 
a bowl of bread-and-milk. He tasted it, then hesi- 
tated for a moment, when his mother asked him if 
he didn’t like it, to which he replied, ‘Yes, mother; 
I was only wishing that our milkman in town would 
keep a cow.’ 

97. The great world moves safely and well, be- 
cause many small people—grown-up or children— 
fulfil their appointed tasks. Nobody can neglect his 
work without many others being the worse for it. 50 
try to be manful and honest and thorough, kind and 
dutiful and true, and you will help the great train ol 





They totalled up horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and the 


human life to roll smoothly. 
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98. Otter-hunting, with the assistance of dogs 
trained for the purpose, was at one time a common 
practice in the country. The dogs are strong, good 
swimmers, and very fierce, and they would need to 
be so. When attacked, the otter is a fierce and 
desperate fighter, biting and snapping with the 
greatest energy, and never leaving off as long as life 
remains in its body. 

99. Most of our toys are made in the Black Forest. 
Many people there spend their time making dolls 
and all kinds of objects. Wonderful clocks, too, are 
made, and carved animals, and other articles made 
of wood. Wooden dolls are made in Holland, but 
many of the wax ones come from Germany. 


100. Policemen say that it is very hard at first to 
find themselves obliged to sleep during the daytime, 
when for the last month they have been accustomed 
to sleeping at night; and after their four weeks of 
day sleeping it is just as hard to change round again, 
and rest at night. When they have been in the force 
for a few years they get used to this sort of thing and 
are able to sleep any time that they have to do so, 


tor, They went on through the beautiful forest, 
winding around the trunks of mighty trees, on which 
climbing plants had thickly. twined, while ferns, 
mosses, creepers, and many other beautiful products 
of the climate were to be seen, with here and there 
decaying trees, evidences of death amid so much life 
and beauty. (H.M.I.’s Test). 
102.— Our mother is the queen 
Of hearts within our home ; 
When eyes have dewy been, 
Then to her breast they come: 
Her kisses charm away the pain, 
Her tender face speaks peace again, 


NEW DICTATION TESTS—Sranparp IV. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 





36. 

A country walk is the healthiest of all recreations, 
but no one so thoroughly enjoys it as the observer of 
nature, for at every step he sees something to in- 
terest him, and then there is always the chance of 
making some new discovery, or turning up some rare 
plant or moth, and this gives a zest to the pursuit 
Which is very attractive to many minds, and makes 
them forget the fatigue of a long walk. 


37: 
The orders and decorations of the Shah, coming 
from nearly every country in the world, are kept on 
exhibition; but the crown jewels are in a little box 
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that is always locked, and for which the Shah him- 
self for ever, waking or sleeping, carries the keys. 
The contents of this box and of the several vaults 
where he keeps his piles of bright, shining, unused 
money, he never allows others to view, although the 
museum may be visited once a year by special per- 
mission. 
38. 

The seal ring worn by the Pope, and used by 
him on official documents to which his signature is 
attached, has on it the engraving of a fish, with the 
cipher of the wearer. Since the thirteenth century 
every Pope has worn a ring of this character, and it 
is shattered with a hammer when the wearer dies, to 
prevent its use on a forged document. 


39. 

Cotton is a fibre which surrounds the seeds pro- 
duced in the pods of certain shrubs and trees belong- 
ing to the same natural order as the common Mallow. 
Each thread of cotton was a hair attached to one of 
the seeds of the plant. If we examine a fibre of 
cotton under a microscope, we see that it is com- 
posed of a number of cells attached end to end. 


40. 

An assistant in the employ of some grocers at 
Chatham, whilst storing bundles of waste-paper 
which had been purchased from a marine-store 
dealer, noticed a large envelope containing a number 
of papers. On examining them, it was found they 
were dividend warrants representing over £13,000, 
the property of the Royal Kent Dispensary, Green- 
wich, to the authorities of which institution the 
documents were restored. (H.M.I.’s Test.) 


4l. 

An extraordinary discovery was made recently in 
the parish church of a small village on the borders 
of Somerset. A large swarm of bees was noticed 
in the roof, and on two men going up to dislodge 
them they were fiercely assailed, and it was only 
after a sharp struggle that they succeeded in clear- 
ing out the insects. On a search being made, one 
hundredweight of honey was discovered secreted in 
this singular hive. 

42. 

After cotton is picked, it is separated from the 
seeds to which it is attached. Formerly this was a 
tedious and costly process, but the separation is now 
easily effected by means of a machine called a cotton 
gin. Fyom these seeds an oil is expressed, which 
in appearance closely resembles olive oil; indeed, it 
it is said that almost all the olive oil imported into 
England is more or less adulterated with cotton seed 





oil. 
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43. 

How little it costs, if we gave it a thought, 

To make happy some heart each day! 
Just one kind word or a tender smile 

As we go on our daily way; 
Perchance a look will suffice to clear 

The cloud from a neighbour's face, 
And the press of a hand in sympathy 

A sorrowful tear efface. 


STANDARDS V.-VII. 
26. 


To skim the contents of a journal is not to read; to 
pass indiscriminately and swiftly from one page or 
column to another involves no exercise of judgment 
and scarcely any of the memory. On the contrary, 
this method of reading newspapers generates the 
habit of mental dispersion, which is the exact cuon- 
verse of the concentration needed for any note- 
worthy acquisition or achievement. It is easy, how- 
ever, to cultivate the priceless habit of attention by 
riveting the mind as well as eye upon an aarticle, 
until the cogency or lameness of a writer’s reason- 
ing—the defects or merits—are clearly perceived. 

27. 

To enable him to make a respectable re-entry into 
civil life, each soldier is provided, on his discharge, 
with a suit of plain clothes, consisting of jacket, 
trousers, waistcoat, neckerchief, and cap. He is 
also permitted to retain a pair of service boots. The 
cloth, serge, tweed, etc., of which the garments are 
made is all received and inspected at the Army 
Clothing Depdt at Pimlico before being made up, 
and is then (with the exception of a small portion 
which is made-up at the regiments by the regimental 
master tailors) issued partly to the Government fac- 
tory, and partly to the outside trade for manufacture. 

28. 

Men should influence one another in their business 
and their homes—in the intercourse of chance ac- 
quaintance and the close ties of friendship. This it 
is that keeps them from growing narrow and bigoted 
in their own opinions, and draws them together in 
love, in friendship, in a common patriotism, and a 
human brotherhood. But this constant influence 
by a firm individuality, a 
manly self-respect, and a steady adherence to the 
principles that appeal to each one’s sense of right. 


29. 


needs to be balanced 


The doll feast of Japan is a great national féte, a 
sort of doll fair or festival that comes every year, 
and to which the whole nation looks forward with 
The streets of the cities are made gay 


pleasure, 





with fancy booths, decorated with all the colours of 
the rainbow. In these attractive shops are displayed 
the dolls in their most gorgeous attire. Dolls of all 
ages, sizes, and styles wait patiently for the delighted 
multitude, who are sure to assemble before every 
booth. Altogether it is a charming and picturesque 
sight. The people put on their holiday clothes, and 
with their children go about from street to street ad- 
miring and purchasing the dolls. 


30. 

The people who beguile journeys and days of en- 
forced idleness with wholesome light stories, which 
are thrown away as soon as read, are often wiser in 
their generation than the unsparing critics of these 
fragile productions of a fiction-loving epoch ; they 
have learned that the mind needs play as truly as the 
body needs exercise. The man or woman who takes 
the novel of the hour for what it is worth, and makes 
the right use of it, has really added a new resource 
to their lives. But it is necessary not to forget it is 
very easy to carry even a good habit too far. 


31. 

Not long ago an ingenious young cadet of one of 
our scientific corps applied electricity to wake him in 
the morning and boil his coffee. The minute hand 
of his clock was caused to press two spring contacts 
together, and thus send an electric current to ring a 
bell which woke him at the proper time. The current 
also actuated a small electro-magnet, which allowed 
some sulphuric acid to run out of a spoon and ignite 
a match, which in turn lit a spirit lamp placed under 
the coffee boiler. By the time he was dressed for 
parade his coffee was ready. 


32. 

The safe, or treasure-rooms, of the leading trans- 
atlantic steamers are interesting structures. They are 
so artfully concealed and contrived and so strongly 
built that, with a single exception—that of a Pacific 
liner carrying gold-dust on a long voyage —they 
have never been robbed. These safe-vaults are 
always at the bottom of the ship, below everything 
else, and practically right on the keel. The room is 
generally some eight or ten feet square and high, 
and built of iron plates three or four inches thick, 
and it is furnished with such a formidable array of 
locks, bolts, and bars as to strike dismay to the 
hearts of even the most experienced burglars. 

33: 

A self-made man has made more things than 
money. He had first to make his own dexterity and 
his own character. He may never have heard the 
Socratic maxim, but he has turned it to account. He 
knows himself—his capabilities and limitations—and 
he has learned the virtues of foresight and self- 
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control. He marvels that his children are not 
spurred to a like self-mastery and a like self- 
development, forgetting that his griping poverty 
and harsh necessities were of all spurs and incen- 
tives the most irresistible. There is no tutor like 
penury; no gymnastic of the intellect like destitution. 


34- 

‘Ican’t’ is a phrase I devoutly detest ; 
‘I will’ is the motto I always like best ; 
Those are able who think themselves able and try; 
So screw up your courage, and never say ‘die.’ 

At first you may fail—never mind, try again ; 
Be firm to your purpose, and stand up like men; 
Old Troy was not taken by one single stroke; 
By one blow of the axe you will ne’er fell an oak ; 
Who great ends would achieve must great efforts 

try; 

So screw up your courage, and never say ‘ die.’ 


TEACHERS’ DRAWING LESSONS. 
SOLID GEOMETRY OR PROJECTION. 
Stanparp VII. 


BY E. BUFFERY RIDGE, 
Art Master under the London School Board. 


XVII. Cone. Section parallel to side of eleva- 
tion. Parabola. 

















This figure is more like an ellipse and less like a 
‘langle than is the hyperbola. From a’ in elevation 


Draw horizontal sections shown as horizontal lines 
in elevation and as circles in plan; / on the eleva- 
tion line gives 44 on the plan circle, &c. The true 
shape requires a separate drawing, which may be 
arranged as in XI., or as shown in this figure. 
AM is equal to @/’, and the divisions in AM 
correspond to the distances along af’. MF is 
taken from m/fin the plan, and the other widths from 
the plan in like manner. 


XVIII. Cone. Section meeting side of elevation 
towards the base. 

The curve is an ellipse. If the section plan does 
not actually reach the side of the cone, but comes 
out at the base instead, the curve will be part of an 
ellipse, and the ellipse would be completed if the 
cone used were larger. See XIII. 


























To be worked as in preceding example. a and é 
are both on the centre line in plan. Portions only 
of the horizontal circles are shown in the figure. 
The plan of the section is an ellipse shorter than the 
true shape of the section, but equal in width. The 
dots used to indicate points of the plan in the figure 
must not be used by the scholar. 


XIX. Cone lying on its side on the ground. The 
elevation is given, to find the plan and section. 

The plan of the base is obtained as in IX., the 
apex v on a line through the centre of the ellipse, 
paraJlel to XY. 

For the section draw lines to the apex from 
each division of the base, both in plan and ele- 
vation, turning the cone into a pyramid. Thus, 
in elevation 2 on the semicircle would have 8 on 
the opposite part of the complete circle, giving a 
a line from 2, 8, to v corresponding with 2v and 8z 





obtain @ on the centre line in plan. 


in plan. 
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The section plane cuts the elevation lines in a/ 
and ¢, which are slanting lines on the cone, or slant 
edges of a pyramid, and cuts the base of the cone 
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B. Sphere with section inclined to horizontal 
plane. Plans of the same two circles required, but 
in this case the circle ¢f is inclined, and the plan 
will be an ellipse obtained as in IX. 


XXII. Hemisphere in elevation. Draw plan, 
Consider this as a sphere with section through 
centre, and get plan of circle of as in IX., then with 
centre ¢ and radius equal to ¢f’ draw the semi- 
circle cm. 
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atd@. A perpendicular from a@ in 17 gives 
ainiv. From @ is obtained 2 and 2 on 2z 
and 87. From ¢, ¢ and ¢ on 3z and 72, 
Krom d@’ the line dd7 across the base dE is 
half of dd. The curve delabed is a parabola. 


XX. Draw plan and section of the cone 
shown in the elevation. Work as in the last 
The under portion of the ellipse 
repre senting the base in plan will be dotted. 
ser tion will be a « omplete ellipse. 

This method should | 
be practised until it 
is well Jearnt, varying | 
the shape and position } 
of the triangular ele- 
vation. Take a tri- 

| angle as the plan of a 

| cone with axis hori- 
2, , ‘2. zontal but not parallel | 
to the vertical plane, | 
| and draw the eleva- | 

| tion (XIX. and XX. 

upside down). 
| XXI. The Sphere. | 
| A projection of a! 
sphere in any position 
| is a circle of radius | 

equal to that of the | 

solid. A _ section of | 
a sphere is a circle; if through the centre it is called | 
the ‘great’ circle of the sphere; all other sections 
are smaller circles. 

A. Sphere with horizontal section. The plan of | 
the sphere is the circle mn; of the section the smaller 
circle Op. 


section. 


The 
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“Use the aoccnding three elevations as plans, and 
from them obtain elevations. 






Examination Problems. 


XXIII. Elevation of Cylinder 2} inches long. 
Draw plan and section. Section a rectangle, length 
equal to length of cylinder. 


XXIV. Elevation of Cylinder. 
section. 
Work as XIII. 


Draw plan 








and XIV. 
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XXV. Plan of Cube with semi-cylindrical part cut 
out. Draw elevation and section. 


















































XXVI. Plan of Cube with Sphere resting on the 
top. Draw elevation and section. 
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XXVII. Plan of right prism 2 inches long with cir- 
cular tile } inch thick resting on the top. Draw 
elevation, and section made by AB. 














The section-plane cuts both the solids. Distin- 
guish them in section by drawing the diagonal 
shading lines in opposite directions as in the figure. 


YA 


AA Lf, 


Vi 3 
XXVIII. Elevation of right prism having square 
base. On the top is a circular tile or slab. The 
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prism stands on one of its square bases, and the line 
¢ gives real length of one of the sides of the square. 
Draw the plan of the solids and show section made 
by AB. 


Drop projectors from the upright edges of the 
prism, and from any point m on one of them and 
with radius equal to C mark mn, mo, and np, op. Draw 
the plan of the prism, mnfo, in dotted lines. Find 
the centre by diagonals and draw circle for plan of 
tile. 





























XXIX. Plan of Cone, axis 2”. 


and section, 


Show elevation 
AB passes through the axis. 














XXX. Elevation of Cone. 


Draw plan and sec. 
tion. 


lee \ 


Work as in XVIII. 


required. 





True shape drawing not 





THE 1894 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue, ‘A Girls 
Arithmetic.’ Author of ‘Elements of English,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers,’ etc. 





I. CONSEQUENCES, ETC., OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


(a) Jmposition of an Alien King and Nobility. 

Although William I. professed to be the elected of the 
nation, and affected to consider the patriotic resistance of the 
Saxons as rebellion, yet he was deeply aware shat he had to 
rely solely upon military force, and that the natives regarded 
him as a foreign and hateful usurper with a hatred such as 
Knut never encountered. 

The new nobility was not merely an addition to, but almost 
an entire substitution for the ancient Saxon aristocracy, and it 
regarded for several centuries itself as a foreign garrison hold- 
ing valuable possessions in a hostile country at the sword’s 
point. Normandy was its home, and England its sojourning 
place for profit’s sake. 


(B) Change in the Language. 

The conquerors despised the language of the vanquished and 
employed it only where necessary for communication upon 
such lowly matters as were left to the management of the 
Saxon churls. 

Not until 1362, after Normandy had been lost and Crecy 
won, did the Anglo-Saxon tongue again assert its pre-eminence. 
In 1362 English was used in conducting trials, although pleas 
were enrolled in Latin ; but it was 123 years subsequent before 
the first statute was recorded both in English and French. 
French, furthermore, was totally abandoned in Acts of Parlia- 
meni three years later. 


(y) Change in the Tenure of Land. 

Under the Anglo-Saxons such lands as were inherited or 
possessed by Royal Charter were called Alods or Bocklands, 
because they were booked to the proprietor. 

The unappropriated lands or Folkland belonged to the 
community, but had almost become ¢erra regis. 

After the Conquest feudal was substituted for a/odia/ tenure ; 
and the whole land of the kingdom was conceived of as 
primarily belonging to the King, who bestowed certain portions 
upon his vassals in return for divers services chiefly of 4 
military nature. 

(8) Zhe Feudal System was perfected. 

The social bond of Teutonic nations was not land but race, 
and at first theirs was a personal, not a territorial, organisation. 
Gradually, however, with the growth of Bookland (Bockland), 
and the destruction of the Heptarchy, a feudalism sprang UP 
very similar to that of the Continent, in conjunction with a 
system of great earldoms. 

After the Conquest a stimulus was given to its development, 
by the absolute necessity that now existed not only of defend- 
ing the country from foreign invasion, but of repressing oe 
deep-seated antipathy of the native population against a foreign 
yoke, 
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(e) Change in the Feudal System itself. 


(¢) Change in the Status of the National Church. 


(n) Change in the Courts and Administrative System. 
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The King as Lord Paramount and Commander of the 
National Forces gave away land in the first capacity to be 
held on condition of military service being rendered to him in 
his second capacity. 

England was divided into 60,215 portions, each considered 
sufficient for the support of one knight and his military 
attendants. In the r4th century each &nigh?’s-fee was valued 
at £20 per annum, and its tenant was obliged to follow his 
lord to battle at his own expense and with proper equipments 
for 40 days per year. 

This 7Zenure in chivalry was the most honourable. Those 
who held directly from the King were ¢enants in capite, and 
those who held mediately by sub-infeudation were mesne 
tenants. 

Besides this the Church held lands by Zenure in Frankal- 
moigne (Free Alms), subject to no civil burden, many of the 
Saxon yeomen held by 7enure in free socage (the parent of our 
modern freehold), and many of a lower class held by 7enure 
in villeinage (whence comes our modern copyholds). 

N.B.—In passing it should be noted that no land in England 

is owned absolutely. The fullest estate in land is merely 
Freehold ; but is yet a holding or tenure. 


On the Continent, only the tenants in capite holding directly 
from the King owed him allegiance as feudal lord ; and all 
mesne tenants were only subject to their immediate lord. This 
arrangement conduced to the establishment of powerful vassals, 
who were often potent enough to defy the King himself. The 
relations of the Dukes of Normandy to the King of France are 
a good instance of this defect ; and those of Tostig, and Edwin 
and Morcar to Harold are also instructive. 

William I., however, changed all this. Every tenant in 
England, whomever he held directly from, owed feudal service 
to the King himself. 

Further, to break up the power of too formidable subjects 
the Conqueror rewarded his followers by possessions detached 
from each other and situated in districts widely apart. 


Although William fiercely resisted certain encroachments of 
the Romish pontiff, yet he was too much indebted to the Pope 
at the onset, to prevent inroads upon the independence of the 
Church of England. 

Moreover, many foreigners more closely attached to Rome 
than to England were appointed to. the Church’s highest 
offices ; and these from a variety of causes withdrew from the 
lower courts, where in Anglo-Saxon times their predecessors 
had wielded great influence and mingled with the laity in the 
current of national life. : 

The separation of the secular and spiritual (civil and 
ecclesiastical) tribunals ensued, which paved the way towards 
those bitter rivalries between Church and State which culmi- 
nated in the assassination of Thomas A’Becket. 


The Anglo-Saxon system was strong in the cohesion of its 
lower organisation, the associations of individuals in the town- 
ship, the hundred, and the shire; the Norman system was 
strong in its higher ranges, in the close relation to the crown 
of the tenants in capite whom the King had enriched. 

_ The essential measures necessary for the bringing and blend- 
ing together the best features of both systems was the work of 
the first four Norman monarchs. 

The Magnum Concilium, or National Council ofthe Normans, 

which superseded the Witanagemote, met once a year, presided 
over by the King. It was neither a representative nor legisla- 
live assembly, but a select party of nobles met solely for 
financial purposes. A permanent committee of the Magnum 
Concilium constituted the Concilium Ordinarium, Curia Regis, 
or Judicial Privy Council. It was composed of the chief 
officers and personal advisers of the Crown, its president, the 
Justiciary (who was viceroy in the King’s absence), was the 
ighest subject in the kingdom, and its other chief members 
were the Chancellor, the Treasurer, and the Chamberlain. In 
Henry I.’s reign the Court of Exchequer and in John’s reign 
the Court of Common Pleas were established ‘as separate 
branches, 

Henry II. in 1176 established Barons errant, or Fustices in 
Itinere, or in Eyre. Such judges had aforetime been com- 
missioned by Henry I., but in 1176 the kingdom was divided 
into six circuits, through which the judges travelled yearly. To 
these Justices of Assize we owe the uniformity of our common 
law. The local courts of the hundred and shire were con- 
“nued, though for a time with importance diminished by the 


Trial by combat, or wager of battle, as the ultimate mode of 
deciding civil and criminal questions of fact, ousted the Saxon 
methods of ordeal and compurgation. 

(0) Change in the obligations to Military Service. 

Every able-bodied Saxon had been a member of the national 
militia or fyrd, and in case of invasion was bound to join his 
earl’s standard under pain of being a nidderling. This obliga- 
tion was continued, but in many cases the feudal yoke was 
superadded. 

Under Henry I. military service could be avoided by the 
payment of Scutage. 

(t) Change in the Power of the King. 

As the Norman Magnum Concilium was but the shadow of 
the Saxon Witanagemote, as the King’s courts and ofhcers 
often ousted the local courts and dignitaries, as in the Conqueror 
resided the power of creating great magnates by grants of the 
forfeited land, and as the great earldoms had been abrogated, 
the early Norman monarchs were almost absolute, and were 
only held in check by a military aristocracy and an alien com- 
monalty, each of which was often played off against the other. 

(«) England less isolated. 

The more intimate connection with the Continent the greater 
expansion of trade, and the more immediate recognition of 
Romish ecclesiastical claims rendered England more distinctly 
a member of the body politic of the European commonwealth. 

(A) Change in the character of the people. 

Whatever has been elsewhere said, there is no doubt but 
that the Saxon in point of civilisation, broadly viewed, and in 
the whole domain of national jurisprudence excelled the Norman. 

° The former, however, suffered from a too provincial cast of 
mind, from a too exclusive devotion to solidity and substance, 
and from a lack of national homogeneity. The Angle, the 
Saxon, and the Dane, were only welded into one race by the 
fierce heat and blows of a foreign conquest, effected fortunately 
by a race not too removed in origin. The Norman was more 
fiery and more chivalrous, and his hot blood beneficially 
stimulated the Saxon indolence and lethargy. Moreover, he 
was not only a soldier by nature, but a diplomatist, a courtier, 
and man of the world. 

The infusion of Norman introduced into the Saxon blood 
energy and aspiration without in any way impairing the stolid 
perseverance and homely virtues of the latter. 

(u) The ceremonies of homage, fealty, investiture, the feudal 
incidents of Reliefs, Aids, Marriage, Wardships, Escheat, must 
not be neglected by our Readers, but may be understood from 
any good history. 

(v) The great result of the Norman period was a great 
present disaster to the nation amply repaid by improvement in 
the national character, by enrolment in the brotherhood of 
nations, by a consolidation of the country, by advance in art 
and commerce, and by the early evolution of political, 
ecclesiastical, and social freedom. 

Indirectly, yet essentially, we owe to the Conquest our early 
progress towards our unrivalled combination of personal 
freedom and social tranquillity, and also our immunity from 
the comparatively recent and sanguinary struggles by which 
Continental nations have secured, or are yet securing, the 
rights of individual liberty. 


II. GEOGRAPHICAL HINTs. 
(a) Zhe Human Race. 

As at present estimated, the population of the earth numbers 
certainly not less than 1, 500,000,000 souls, distributed more or 
less densely over its entire surface, there being no accessible 
spot where man has not obtained a certain foothold. More 
than half of our species, viz., 820,000,000, inhabit Asia, where 
the density is about 122 per square mile. The thickly crowded 
and extensive countries of China and India contribute largely 
to this high average. In Europe about 330,000,000 are located, 
or 103 to every square mile ; in Africa 215,000,000, and in the 
Americas 120,000,000, The islands, including Australia, pro- 
bably contain nearly 15,000,000, although many authorities 
judge this to be too high an estimate. There are over 
70,000,000 whites and under 40,000,000 blacks, all the re- 
mainder being of intermediate yellow, brown, or copper- 
coloured. As regards clothing and houses, 250,000,000 go 
habitually naked,and the same number have no settled place 
of abode. Only about one-third of the number reside in comfort- 
able dwellings, even if we give the utmost latitude to this term. 

(8) Explanation of Westerly Breezes in the Temperate Regions of 
Allantic and Pacific. 
These westerly breezes are termed the A nti- Trade Winds, and 








Private baronial courts established on every manor. 
VOL. XIV. 


are produced by the same causes and explained by the same 
principles as the Trade Winds themselves, 
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Within the Torrid Zones the air, greatly heated, expands and 
becomes lighter. It is then forced upwards and aside by the 
colder and heavier air flowing from the direction of the Poles. 

The air forced polewards gradually cools, and increasing in 
weight descends towards the surface, as observations show, in 
about the 3oth parallel of latitude. 

Now, if only the change of temperature, and therefore differ- 
ence of pressure, gave direction to these return currents, they 
would flow due north and due south. We have, however, a 
combination of motions. The air at the equator has a greater 
velocity towards the East than it has in higher latitudes, and 
according to well-established mechanical principles it retains 
for a long time this greater speed even when it has advanced 
considerably towards the poles. When therefore the air 
descends to the surface at the 3oth parallel it is moving faster 
towards the East than that part of the ‘earth, and appears 

cordingly as a westerly wind, 

For a fuller, a lucid, and in every way excellent explanation 
see Gregory's Elementary Physiography. 


~) Census Statistics of England and Wales. 
Occupation | Males. Females. 

Professions | §97,739 | 328,393 
Domestics - 140,773 | 1,759,555 
Commercial : - | 1,364,377 | 35,385 
Agricultural and Piscicultural - | 1,284,919 52,026 
Industrial - . - . - | 5,495,446 | 1,840,898 
Unoccupied . . - 1,700,713 | 7,445,060 

(8) Jndia. 


A digest by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
(alone) of various reports relating to the damage caused by 
wild animals and the extermination of the offenders shows 
that 

Amongst the animals killed for which rewards are paid were 
during last year 274 tigers, 442 panthers, 131 bears, and 
In the past four years 1,000 tigers, 2,000 panthers, 
500 bears, and 300 wolves have been slain. 

Last year 317 people were killed by wild beasts and 1,000 
from snake-bites, whilst the number of cattle destroyed showed 
the astounding increase of 1,200 above the previous year, or 


about 7,000 altogether. 


SS wolves, 


(e) Faults in Map Drawing. 

(1.) Owing to altra-puritanical notions colour is altogether 
discarded, Now, whilst we freely acknowledge that no amount 
of chromatic effect will translate a bad map into a good one, 
yet we as firmly assert that the judicious use of a blue and of a 
red lead will secure additional marks. *Tis at any rate a sign 
of elaboration and art and an evidence of a desire to please. 

2.) Not nearly enough variety of type or character of letter 
is used. The same sort of letter should not be used for 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, New York, and /atterson. 

Manuscript characters of ordinary writing style are often 
introduced to the great loss of the careless one. 

Many names are not written horizontally, Certainly we 
know that this position of river and mountain names is often 
impossible, but with towns, capes, boundaries it should be 
invariable. 


(3.) Names of boundaries are often omitted, and frequently 
insignificant names are inserted to the neglect of more im- 
portant ones, 


(4.) Perhaps rivers are most inartistically drawn. Often 
they are broader at the source than the mouth, and become 
astonishingly smaller after receiving important tributaries. 

These latter are often ‘ stuck-on’ hap-hazard in such a way 
as to be natural freaks, and at times in opposition to the 
current of the main river. 


(5-) Lines of latitude and longitude are sometimes con- 
spicuous by their absence, and at other times by their misplace- 
ment. Very seldom in the map of a continent or large county 
is the convergence of the meridian accurately reproduced. 


III], The Scholarship Examination will commence on Wednes- 
day, 4th July, 1894. Permission to attend it should be immediately 
sought, the marks for Repetition, Reading, and Teaching should be 
secured at next school inspection, and care must be taken that a 
due entry of the Candidate’s intention to sit is inserted in the 
School Examination ‘Form IX.’ Form 13 must be filled up and 
returned to the Department before Ist May next. 





——.. 
We have made arrangements for tuition (based upon these 
articles) by experienced Certificated Teachers and Graduates, 
Names of intending pupils should be sent in at once to Dr, G. 
BreACcH, M.A., Stanley Mount, Macclesfield. The fees, to be paid 
in advance, are Is. 6d. per week, or 5s. 6d. per month, or 15s, od, 
per quarter, or two guineas the whole course. Fortnightly papers 
at half the cost can be arranged. 

IV. New Books. 

We would draw special attention to Mr. Flux’s ‘ Scholarship 
School Management.’ It is not too much to say that every 
candidate not possessing this work, the examination being com- 
petitive, will be seriously handicapped. Very carefully have 
we examined the work from cover to cover, and find that every 
— set during the last 20 years can be succinctly answered 
therefrom. 

(4) Mr. Burgess’ Agriculture is another work of advanced 
merit. Written on the right lines, tersely yet interestingly, re. 
plete with diagrams and judiciously compiled tables, it will 
meet every requirement of the May Examination. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS, 
First WEEK. 
1. Explain the case of the italicised words of the following 
sentences :— 
(a) He gave me what I wanted. 
(4) The book is mine. 
(c) /im the Almighty Power hurled headlong. 
(@) He whom thou lovest is sick. 
(c) He was chosen secretary. 
(4) Weather permitting, I shall travel to-morrow. 

2. Give examples from any poem of (a) Simzile, (6) Metaphor, 
(c) Personification. 

3. Draw the outline of the coast from Fife Ness to North Fore- 
land, the courses of the Thames, Yorkshire Ouse, and Trent, and 
of their chief tributaries. Give the latitude of York and the longi 
tude of Liverpool. 

4. Give a description of and explain the importance of two of 
these : Gibraltar, Aden, Hong Kong. 

5. What were the chief events in Britain during the administration 
of Suetonius, Paulinus, and Julius Agricola ? 


his name is well known :—Adam Smith, James Watt, Arkwright, 
Thomas Cromwell, Frobisher, Cabot. 

Write out brief notes of a lesson on one of these subjects :—(c) 
Mountains, (4) A Flour-mill, (c) (For Infants) The Uses of Fire. 

8. State what use you have made of note-books and exercise- 
books as a pupil teacher, and how such books ought to be kept. 

9. Explain briefly the following terms :—/ianissimo, Staccato, 
Mezzo Piano, Forte, Rallentando, Dolce. 

10. If the carriage of 3 tons 15 cwt. for a distance of 200 miles 
cost £11 13s. 4d., how much should be charged for the carriage ol 
74 cwt. for 125 miles ? 

11. An employer pays each of his workmen 27s. per week when 
they work 9 hours a day ; what should he pay them when they work 
only 8 hours a day, if in that case 12 men do as much in an houras 
13 in the former case ? Ans. 26s. 


12. (Men only.) (a) If at a point in a straight line two other 
straight lines on the opposite sides of it make the adjacent angles 
together equal to two right angles, these two straight lines shall be 
in one and the same straight line. a 

(4) ABC is a triangle in which AB is greater than AC. The bi- 
sector of the angle A meets the base in D. Show that the angie 
ADB is an obtuse angle. (This may be shown by using I, 4 and 
13.) ' 

(Women only.) Describe the order and method of carrying ou! 
a weekly washing in a poor man’s house. 
4xy + 65 + 23% _ 

. 


Ans. 14s. 7d. 
Pan lt head 


13. (Alen only.) Solve 0; 


15xy — 78x + 11Ix_ | 
5* 9 


Ans. ¢ = 13, 7=~—/ 





—— , 

(Women only.) State as precisely as you can the ange. 4 
nutritive value of (a) an egg, (4) lean beef, (c) beer, and (d) cheese. 
2_ 34-2 
3 a5 
Ans, « = 


’ . . ato > 
14. (Afen only.) (a) Solve ps4 + 


—_22 or i. 





(6) Prove that a quadratic equation can only have ‘we roots. 
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15. (Afen only.) If 15 trees can be planted on two square chains 
of ground, how many can be planted on a rectangular area 1,210 
yards in length, 2,244 yards in depth ? Ans. 42,075 trees. 

} fn fat Doel I Bide 


(Women only.) On a piece of calico work not less than two ins. 
ofeach of the following stitches :—Sewing and felling, gathering, 
stroking and setting-in. 


SECOND WEEK. 
1. Say what a Passive Verdis. Wow would you recognise it? 
Give some examples of its use 
2, Name any important books which were written in the 18th 
century, and say what you know of the authors of any two of them. 


3. Name four large cities, not in Europe, in which the Spanish 
language is mainly spoken. Describe the position of, and say what 
you know of the political state of any one of them. 


4. What rivers flow into the Gulf of Mexico? Describe the 
course of one of them. 
Explain how the United States are governed. 


5. Arrange in chronological order and give the dates of :—Intro- 
duction of Penny Postage, Battle of Blenheim, Battle of Naseby, 
Founding and Abolition of the East India Company, Wyatt’s Re- 
tellion, The Instrument of Government, Habeas Corpus Act. 

6. Give the principal provisions of the Catholic Relief Act, 1778. 

7. Describe a good lesson on Co/our adapted for an Infant Class, 
and say what illustrations you would get together before giving such 
a lesson, 

8. Make an outline map of the parish or district in which your 
school is situated ; and explain how such a map would be useful in 
giving an elementary lesson on Geography. 

9. Re-write the following in ¢ time, doubling the value of every 
note and rest:— 


oani 


If the first note of each of the following passages is regarded 
as ray, what will the others become ? 
@) 1 fe s d@nmnr fe 1td@ fel s 
OM sf tal nfd ta rf ta l 
to. If the present worth of £232 17s. 6d., due in a year at 
3} per cent., be invested in a 3} per cent. stock at 1124, what in- 
come will be derived? (Neglect brokerage.) Ans. £7. 


iI, Find the side of a square equal in area to a rectangle whose 
sides are 24°7 feet and 7138°3 feet. Ans, 419°9 ft. 
—_——_—_——— 


12, (Men only.) (a) Define plane, rectilineal angle, circle, ob- 

tuse-angled triangle, parallelogram, axiom, converse proposition, 
shomon. 
_ (4) On the same base, and on the same side of it, there cannot 
‘e two triangles that have their sides which are terminated at 
one extremity of the base equal to one another, and at the same 
me these which are terminated at the other extremity equal to one 
another, 

(Women only.) (a) What is the difference between linen and 

tt : - : 
¢ - Say for what purposes, and when, either is to be preferred 
to the other, 


13, (Afen only.) Two trains go from P to Q by different routes, 
one of which is 15 miles longer than the other. A train on the 
‘iorter route takes 6 hours, whilst a train on the longer route, 
‘ravelling 10 miles less per hour, takes 8} hours. Find the length 
“leach route., Ans. 240 and 255 miles. 

(i 


in wh 





omen only.) Give examples of foods (1) in which water, (2) 
ve hich carbon is a principal ingredient, stating the proportion in 
% ; _ and the use of each of these elements in the support of 
the body. 

4 (Men only.) Form the equation whose roots are 3 and — 3. 
= *" + ax + 576 is a perfect square, what is the value of a? 
Answers, x7 —9 =0;a= 48. 





, (Women only.) Explain briefly the nature of benefit clubs, 
sailding societies, insurance, annuities, investment in Government 
ocks 5 stating what special advantages, and what risks or draw- 
“acks (if any) are connected with each of them. 
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15. (J/en only.) The chord of an arc is 24 feet, and its height is 


8 feet. Find the diameter of the circle. Ans. 26 feet. 


(Women only.) In calico, make a button-hole and sew on a but- 


ton. Fix a patch about two inches square, and complete not less 
than half of it (on both right and wrong sides). 


THIRD WEEK. 


1. Write in Largehand the word ‘ Fortustous.’ 
” ” Smallhand "A soothsayer bids you beware the Ides of 


March.’ 


2. Write a short essay on one of these subjects :— 
(a) Any storm, (6) Fruit trees, (c) The Census. 


3. Write notes of a lesson on the ‘ /nhadbitants of India.’ State 


the standard for which you design the lesson, and the chief facts 
which you think it important to impress on the minds of the chil- 
dren. 


4. Give a short account of the climate and productions of, and 


mention the principal towns in, the district between— 


(a) The Maritime Alps and the Mediterranean ; 
(4) The Eastern Ghauts and the Bay of Bengal; 
(c) The Andes and the Pacific. 


5. Mention, with dates, risings in the times of the Tudors which 


were due to discontent caused by religious changes, taxation, or 
poverty. Give a short account of one of these risings. 


6. State (2) causes which in Tudor period produced distress and 


vagrancy, and (4) any measures adopted to cope with these evils. 


“7. Describe the best exercises you know in English Composition, 


and the best way of correcting them, 


8. What are the chief points to be kept in view in teaching the 


art of reading? Name the advantages, if any, of exercises in silent 
reading in school. 


9. State the key of each of the following passages :— 















4. 














Which one of the following tones is highest in pitch and 


which one lowest ?—f in key C, r in key G, ] in key Bh, f, in key 
A, t, in key D, g in key F, r' in key Eb. 

10. A bill of £41 2s. 3d. was paid with an equal number of 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; how many were there of each? 


Ans. 39. 
a 


11. If the duty on an article be reduced 40 per cent. on its 


present amount, by how much per cent. must the consumption be 
increased (1) in order that the revenue may not suffer, (2) that it 
may gain 10 per cent ? 


Answers, 66% ; 834. 
—_—_—_—_— 


12. (Men only.) (a) Any two sides of a triangle are together 
greater than the third side. 


(4) The sum of the diagonals of a quadrilateral is less than 


the sum of any four lines that can be drawn from any point 


(except from the intersection of the diagonals) to the four angles. 


(Women only.) Ifa child in your school was severely scalded, 


what would you do? and why would you do it ? 


13. (Zen only.) Prove that the difference between the cube of 
the sum of any two numbers, and the sum of their cubes is divisible 


by three times their product. 


(Women only.) Shew how an artisan’s wife with a family of four 
children may contrive to save money by careful economy in small 


details. 
14. (Men only.) What is the condition that x? + Ax +9 may be 
divided by « — r? Ans, 77 + fr +97 = 0. 


(Women only.) Make out a weekly account of expenditure for 


an artisan, his wife, and four children from 7 to 13 years of age, 
the man earning 30s. per week. How should any surplus be dis- 
posed of? 


15. (AZen only.) A cottage which stands on a square plot of 
729 feet contains 4 rooms of equal size on the ground floor, and is 


S$ 2 
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sided into two equal parts by a passage 4 feet wide, having two 
ons on each side. Allowing one foot for the thickness of each 
nil, find the area of each of the four rooms. 

Ans. 50 sq. yds. 3 sq. ft. 64 ins. 





Women only.) Cut out and tack together a paper pattern of the 
‘nt, half the back, and one short sleeve of a frock body for a child 
cyears of age, 

FourTH WEEK. 
). Analyse fully the following lines, and parse the words in 

‘ 7is morn, but scare yo» level sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 

When furious Frank and fiery Hun 

Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

Few, few shall part where many meet, 

The snow shall be ¢heir winding sheet, 

And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.’ 

2 Say what you know of any two of these writers :—Zacon, 
vinson, Pope, Macaulay. What books did they write? 

3; Where are the following towns? Show in the cases of six of 
xn how their importance is due to their positions, or give other 
masons for the interest attached to them :—Dundee, Belfast, 
irmagh, Geneva, Venice, Buda-Fest, Warsaw, Bombay. 

Explain the mode of finding the latitude of a place. 
telongitude determined ? 

5. Mention times in English history when the countries of the 
yanish Peninsula have been connected with England by royal 
awriages and by alliance in war. 

6. Trace, by genealogical tables, the double descent of Henry IV. 
“0m Henry III., and the descent of Queen Victoria from James I. 

7. Name some of the commonest faults of young assistants in 
teaching spe//ing. How much of a spelling exercise should be oral, 
ad how much should be written ? 

§ Take the number ¢/i77y, and say how many forms of mental 
sercise you could devise with that number for a class of children in 

ard I., so as to give them some early acquaintance with con- 
te and fractional, as well as simple arithmetic. 

. Write in the treble clef and again in the bass clef the signa- 
ues of the following minor keys :— 

F minor. C minor. B minor. Ci minor. 

Or, Write the following values in four-pulse measure. 

gues show duration in pulses or fractions of a pulse. 
trong pulse :— 

Uidudh & t 4444 
nsft,drm Rest Rest 1 s fm 

10, Simplify 3°52 + ‘005 X 1°03 = 
i It. in.) of 0109375 of a mile. 


How is 


The 
Begin ona 


br 4 2444 4 2 

sd Rest t, rd t, Rest d 

044; and find the value (in 
Ans. 19 yds. 9 in. 


ul. Find the difference between the simple interest and the dis- 

‘ounton £1,501 13s. 4d., due 24 years hence, at 2} per cent. 
Ans. £5 10s. 5d. 

12, (Men only.) (a) The opposite sides and angles of a parallelo- 
vam are equal to one another, and the diameter bisects it, that is, 
‘vides it into two equal parts. 
°) The line which joins the middle points of the oblique sides 
‘a quadrilateral, two of whose sides are parallel, is equal to half 

‘sum of the two parallel sides. 

Vomen only.) How would you make a linseed poultice ? 

1}. (Men only.) Find the square root of :— 

(@) 4x? + roxy + 5.x2y? — Oxy3 + 94, 
Ans, 2x? + 3xy — 9. 
anna nnn 


Ans. ‘577 3. 
Vomen only.) Which are the principal cereals, and what are 
“r ingredients? What do you know of the nature and proper- 
‘of sago, arrowroot, and tapioca ? 
14. (Men only.) Reduce to lowest terms :— 
(152° — 7x — 2) (6x2 + 7x + 2 

i 15x? +i3x+2 Ams. (3x—2) (2x +1). 
'Vomen only.) Name the more common and economical vege- 
es, and state how each may be cooked to the best advantage. 
13. (Men only.) Find the number of turfs 4 feet by 8 ins., re- 
oy for a garden plot 50 feet by 75 feet, allowing for 4 circular 
“us, diameter 6 feet. Ans. 1363°8384. 

na ee 
Vomen only.) Make up an apron shewing hemming, seaming, 


rat ho . . 
Re and setting-in. Make a button-hole, and sew on a but- 
ix and run two tucks. 


() § to 4 places of decimals. 
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PAPERS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 


BY JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.SC., F.C.P., ETC. 
Principal, Free Church Training College, Aberdeen. 


ON QUESTIONING. 

‘It’s easy asking questions when you've the book 
before you,’ thinks the youngster, as he watches his 
teacher peering into the book, so as to get some- 
thing to ask. But the boy is mistaken. It is never 
harder to ask questions than when you have to look 
into a book to do it. Too many teachers are thus 
‘slaves of the book,’ and no pupil-teacher who has 
the smallest remnant of self-respect will ever fall 
into the disgraceful bondage. This isn’t usually 
mentioned in treatises on the Art of Questioning, 
but it is at the root of more bad questioning than 
all the other causes put together. 

It is not enough to get a fine manual of School 
Method, and read up all that great men have said 
about questions. You must first know what you are 
going to ask about, before you are ready to think of 
the methods of asking. Indeed, there are some 
teachers who are as much ‘slaves of the book’ as 
the lazy ones who don’t know their subjects. This 
second class of slaves of the book are slaves of 
another book—not of their geography or history 
book, but of the School-Management Book itself. 
They have got up a great number of rules about 
questioning, and to those rules they stick with much 
pertinacity and small discrimination. Simultaneous 
questions are totally condemned ; elliptical questions 
are despised; questions demanding the answer 
‘Yes,’ and ‘No’ call for utter reprobation. 

Now the wise teacher knows that all forms of 
questioning are useful, when properly applied. He 
does not need Longfellow to tell him that ‘Each 
thing, in its place, is best.’ Simultaneous answering 
is permissible in the moral lesson, and, generally 
speaking, in the gallery lesson, where the ‘ sympathy 
of numbers’ is called into play. Under the same 
circumstances the Yes-and-No questions are per- 
fectly good ; and we have already seen that they are 
very common in the Socratic style. So with ellip- 
tical questions. These can even be used in the most 
exact subjects of study. They are usually con- 
demned in the books as being too easy. As a matter 
of fact they can be made of almost any degree of 
difficulty. ‘Before a man can eat his dinner he 
must have a knife and—?’ is as easy as you can 
make it. ‘The chemical components of water 
are—?’ is neither more nor less difficult than 
‘What are the chemical components of water?’ 

The teacher makes use of questions in two widely 
different ways. The first, and most usual, is to find 
out what pupils know. This is examining, and is far 
too often regarded as the only use of questioning. 
Listen to a pupil teacher at work, and you will 
almost certainly find him doing nothing but examin- 
ing his class. There is a place for this style of ques- 
tioning, but .its place is after the lesson is done. 
The true teacher asks questions that he knows the 
children can answer, though they do not know the 
full meaning of their answers—only, each answer 
makes the next question intelligible. 

In other words, all ‘teaching questions’ are what 
may be called ‘leading questions,’ though not the 
kind usually known by that name. ‘ Leading ques- 
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tions’ are usually condemned, and rightly so, for 
they convey their answer in their very form. ‘To 
make oxygen, you take potassic chlorate, don’t you?’ 
is obviously very bad. But all teaching questions must 
be regarded as step-by-step guides to some con- 
clusion that only the teacher knows beforehand. In 
other words, they break up a subject into pieces small 


- enough for the pupils to deal with. Wheneverateacher 


asks a class of children a question involving a long 
answer, he shows himself to be an inferior teacher. 

You will understand better what I mean if you re- 
member how disgusted you sometimes are with your 
mathematical master, when he puts down a lot of hard 
formul, and then finishes up witha‘ Therefore so-and- 
so equals so-and-so,’ You don’t see it at all, and tell him 
so. Then he breaks up a lot of his formule into sim- 
pler ones,and by and by you catch what he is driving at. 

Whatever the purpose of the question, the form is 
of the utmost importance. It does not help you 
much to be told to ask the pupils exactly what you 
want them to tell you. You know that already, and 
that was what you always tried to do. The advice | 
would give you is never to be angry at any answer, 
however absurd, that may fairly be held to meet 
your question. It is no doubt very aggravating when 
you ask ‘When did Charles the First die ?’ to be 
told ‘On a raw and frosty morning.’ But there is 
no good scolding the pupil, for after all he is right, 
and his silly answer probably only indicates that you 
have not taught the lesson so intelligently as to sepa- 
rate what is important from what is not. It was in 
perfect perfect good faith that a child on one occa- 
sion answered the question “How did David II. 
die ?’ by the laconic ‘ Childless.’ 

I-ven when the pupil takes advantage of an awk- 
ward question to give what he considers a funny 
answer, your best policy is to take no notice beyond 
repeating the question in a better form, and making 
up your mind not to make that mistake again. If 
you ask a boy ‘ What do you know about Miltiades ?’ 
and he answers ‘Nothing,’ it is irritating, but the 
chances are that it is true, and it certainly answers 
your question. David Stow, in his Training College 
at Glasgow, made it part of the work of the students 
to teach each other, ze. a student had to teach his 
fellows in a class, just as if they had been school chil- 
dren: and one of the chief advantages he claimed 
for this exercise was the practice it gave in accurate 
questioning. Often in an ordinary class the pupil 
knows the answer before the question is asked, but 
in those student classes you had to ask very exact 
questions if you expected a sensible reply. A stu- 
dent, for example, would ask the absurd question 
‘What is Time?’ No child could answer such a 
question, so one of the students was quite justified in 
suggesting ‘ Money.’ 

There is one very common cause of the wrong 
answers that teachers get. It is the fact that every 
word has not only many meanings, but has two 
different 4inmds of meaning. ‘ Quadruped,’ for exam- 
ple, means an animal that has four legs. This is 
ealled the Connofation of the word. But it also means 
all the animals that can be called quadrupeds ; thus 
it means horse, cow, sheep, etc. This kind of mean- 
ing is called the Denofation of the word. The conno- 
tation of a word tells us the qualities that the word 
means: the denotation tells us to what things the 
word can be applied. 











asks ‘ What is a cripple ?’ he wants the pupils to teli 
him that it is a person who has lost the use of some 
of his limbs: that is, he wants the connotation of the 
word. Now if a pupil answers, ‘Johnny Smith is a 
cripple,’ he is quite right, that is the meaning of the 
word if we mean its denotation. If you watch care- 
fully you will be astonished how often wrong answers 
are wrong just because the teacher asks the conno- 
tation and the pupil gives the denotation. 

There are four words that call for special attention 
when we speak of questions: they are: what, which, 
how, why. Your grammar will tell you the difference 
in meaning, but nothing short of the greatest possible 
care will keep you from muddling them in actual 
speech. Remember that what wants to know quali- 
ties: which only wants to know the particular thing 
you refer to: ow wants to know the manner ; why 
wants to know the reason. 

There are two quite opposite errors into which 
young teachers are apt to fall in asking questions 
before a class: the one is not being sure of their 
answer, the other is being too sure. The first is the 
more obvious one, though the second is equally dan- 
gerous. The P.T. who has not prepared his geo- 
graphy lesson is very apt to ask some such question as 
‘Which is the further east, Edinburgh or Liverpool?’ 
and is quite at a loss when he finds that the opinion 
of his class is divided, and particularly distressed 
because the clever ones, by whose opinion he usually 
goes when in doubt, are themselves shaky. His 
way out of the difficulty is to take some answer, and, 
in the vaguest way he can, say ‘ Well, yes.’ Pupil 
teachers may even have noticed some who are not 
pupil teachers do something not very unlike this. 

The mistake of being too sure works in this way. 
The pupil teacher knows that a certain word is the 
correct answer, in short, in school language, is 
‘Right.’ But since he does not know the subject in 
hand thoroughly, he is not aware that other words 
may be ‘Right’ too. I have seen a pupil teacher 
ask the question ‘ Who were rudely hurled from the 
pikes at Newbury?’ and angrily refuse the answer 
‘the cavaliers.’ The question itself lets you know 
that it was asked by a ‘slave of the book,’ so you will 
not be astonished that he would take no answer but 
what it said in his book—‘the Royalists.’ Mistakes of 
this kind can only be avoided by careful preparation 
and diligent study at your own hours of instruction. 

My last hint to you about questions is to avoid 
introducing yourself into any question. It may lead 
to nastiness. I can’t vouch for the truth of the story 
that an ill-natured inspector was one day asking 4 
class what a pilgrim was, and getting the answer 
‘a man,’ lost his temper and thundered : ‘ You block- 
head, is that an answer? Are all men pilgrims? Am 
Ja pilgrim?’ The answer is the instructive part for 
us: it was, ‘Please, sir, no, sir, a pilgrim 1s 4 g0% 


, , rorne ou 
man.’ We may not get so neatly cornered, = 1: 
. a - a - “ha ce 

can all see the danger in placing such a ¢ shing 
ins 


within the power of the clever rascals, to say nO 
of the risk of random shots by the stupid. — 
If you want to know which is ¢he most in 
thing of all in getting to be expert at question ot 
tell you—it is the mastering of the subject to eS ° 
Till you break the bondage of ‘the book pie 7 f 
never get above that slow, mechanical, dull —™ ~ 
questioning, that at present brings such disgrace 
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COMING MEN. 
IIlL—MR. ALFRED RICHMOND. 

Member of the N.U.T. Executive ; President of the Metropolitan 
Board Teachers’ Association ; Deputy President of the Metro- 
politan Board Teachers’ Mutual Insurance Fund ; Member 
of the Assistant Teachers’ National Committee 
the Greenwich and District Teachers’ Association. 


In the quiet and pleasant street of Albyn Road, St. 
John’s, S.E., we found Mr. A. Richmond just returned 
from a long and heavy day’s work at Russell Square. 
His cheery welcome and the pleasant smile which is 
so characteristic of the man were evidences that 
went far to convince us that 
his popularity is no mis- 
take. Giving us a cosy 
chair, he at once placed 
himself at our disposal, 
and we proceeded to elicit 
from him such particulars 
as are necessary to show 
how it is that a man not 
yet in the prime of life has 
attained such a professional 
position as is enjoyed by 
the subject of this sketch. 

Mr. Richmond first saw 
the light of day some 
thirty years ago in the little 
village of Somersham in 
Huntingdonshire. He at- 
tended the village school, 
and was apprenticed there 
as a pupil teacher. In his 
second year he was trans- 
ferred to St. Luke’s School, 
Bedminster, Bristol. This 
was one of the very few 
schools which at that time 
enjoyed the advantages of 
having attached to it an 
institution for technical 
training ; a printing office 
with one steam and three 
hand machines, and also 
a bookbinding establish- 
ment, enabled the elder 
scholars, both boys and 
girls, to become acquainted 
with the various processes 
of the printing trade before 
leaving school. Dr. Doud- 
ney, late Editor of the 
(rospel Magazine and Old Jonathan, etc., was the Vicar 
of St. Luke’s at that time. 

Mr. Richmond had a very successful career as a 
pupil teacher, taking the first prize in the district 
under the existing P.T. Examination Scheme. 

In 1881 he entered the Training College at Batter- 
sea, Leaving Battersea in ’82, he was appointed by 
the London School Board as Assistant Master in the 
Nynehead Street School, New Cross, S.E. Mr. Rich- 
mond has been continuously engaged in this school 
up to the present time. 

BaP nin, he joined the N.U.T., and became a 
inn . of the Greenwich and District Associa- 
* 4£le at once commenced to take an active 


; President of 








interest in Union work, and in the following year 
was elected Financial Secretary. This position he 
held till 1888, when he was appointed General 
Secretary, filling this office for three years, during 
which time the Association made very great pro- 
gress. 

In 1892 he was elected Vice-President of the As- 
sociation, and is at the present time its President. 
Thus for eight years Mr. Richmond has held impor- 
tant official positions in the Greenwich Association. 
It is, therefore, not a matter for surprise that he should 
come to be heard of in other quarters. 

In 1889 he was elected to the Executive of the 
M.B.T.A, During his first year of office he raised 
the question of establishing 
a Mutual Insurance Fund, 
which is now an accom- 
plished fact, Mr. R. being 
appointed Deputy Presi- 
dent. His work in connec 
tion with this organization 
is well known. His ability, 
energy, and appetite for 
work were constantly dis- 
played, and the willing 
assistance which he is ever 
ready to render to this 
Association earned for him 
the esteem of his col- 
leagues. Thisesteem was 
displayed when, last year, 
he was elected to the hon- 
ourable position of Vice- 
President. Mr. Richmond 
now occupies the position 
of President. 

In 1892 Mr. Richmond 
was elected upon the 
executive of the N.U.T., 
and was this year re- 
elected. 

When steps were being 
taken by the Halifax, Shef- 
field, Bradford, and Leeds 
Assistant Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations to awaken the as- 
sistants of the country to a 
realization of their posi- 
tion, Mr. Richmond at once 
put himself in line with the 
movement, and at the first 
Conference of Assistant 
Teachers held at Sheffield 
in January, 1892, he was 
present as a delegate from Greenwich. He was 
adopted at that conference as a candidate for the 
N.U.T. Executive, and tne second Conference held at 
Nottingham in October last again selected him. 
At the latter Conference he was elected as a Member 
of the Assistant Teachers’ National Committee. 

His efforts to promote the cause of the assistant 
teachers have been, and are,most assiduous. The very 
proper absence of Assistant Teachers’ Associations 
in London makes it a difficult task for the provincial 
assistants to effectually combine with their London 
brethren, and in the direction of bringing the assistants 
of London into closer touch with those of the rest of the 


| country, Mr. Richmond has done most valuable work. 
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Among the many examples which might be given 
of his efforts on behalf of his brethren may be men- 
tioned his exposure of the method of inspecting 
schools in the Greenwich Division in 1890, which led 
to an investigation being made and the establish- 
ment of a better condition of affairs. The School 
Board for London Superannuation Scheme was one 
which received Mr. 
tion. He arrived at the 
respecting this scheme: 

1. That a National scheme of State-aided super- 
annuation for teachers was required. 

2. That the London scheme was not an equitable 
one, 

3. That the pension 
under this scheme would 
be uncertain. 

j That the assistant 
teachers in the service of 
the London School Board 
could not hope to obtain 
proportionate benefits for 
their outlay. 

Mr. Richmond drew our 
attention to the fact that 
the work of the assistant 
teachers under the London 
Board was most exacting, 
and as the retiring age for 
pension was fixed at sixty, 
he maintained that it was 
impossible for an assistant 
to bear the strain put 
upon him for the required 
period, and the Board re- 
fused to grant a propor- 
tionate pension to the 
if he retired be- 
fore the pension age. 

Having previously visited 
a large school under the 
London Board, where 
teachers were engaged in 
attempting to educate chil- 
dren in ranging 
from 60 to 90 in average 
attendance, we could well 
appreciate Mr. Richmond’s 
argument, 


following conclusions 


assistant 


( lasses 


Phe Superannuation 
Scheme of the London 
School Board collapsed, 
and the thanks of every 


teacher in the country are 
due to those who, like Mr. Richmond, worked for a 
national scheme. 

The answers to a few questions which we put to 
Mr. Richmond are interesting. 

In reply to a query as to how he first came to take 
an interest in the work of the N.U.T., he said :— 

‘One of my best friends wasthe late George Collins. 
Soon after leaving college I was in the habit of 
spending many of my evenings with him, and it was 
he who first aroused my enthusiasm. I have at- 
tended six Conferences of the N.U.T., viz., Chelten- 
ham, Birmingham, London, Cardiff, Leeds, and 
Liverpool. I was one of the secretaries for the 
London Conf:rence.’ 


Richmond's careful considera- | 





‘Can you give us any suggestions as to how you 
would like to see the policy of the N.U.T. moulded?’ 

The expression on Mr. Richmond’s countenance 
at this question was one which displayed that he did 
not leave the work of the N.U.T. when he quitted 
Russell Square. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘1 believe that the Union has 
done great and noble work in the cause of education, 
and whilst carrying out the same line of policy, | 
should like to see the influence of the Union con- 
siderably more exercised on behalf of the teacher. 


| Direct benefits to members must be obtained in a far 


greater measure than has hitherto been the case, 

The present policy of the Union on still broader 
lines will have my strongest 
support, though I do not 
advocate such policy to the 
militant extent that some 
of our prominent members 
do. It is high time the 
interests of the teacher 
were properly attended to, 
and I believe that the Union 
is at present moving in the 
right direction. You will 
be aware that I am an ad- 
vocate of the system of 
electoral districts. I am 
ardent in the attempt to 
establish a  Sustentation 
Fund which shall prevent 
a member accepting a 
miserably paid position. | 
should be glad to see in- 
termittent inspection sub- 
stituted in place of the 
“annual parade day.” | 
believe further that when 
the Department has once 
certified the teacher, that 
no extra qualifications 
should be demanded.’ 

‘And now, Mr. Rich- 
mond, as an_ assistant 
teacher, what do you think 
of the present movement 
in the ranks of your col- 
leagues ?’ 

‘I regard the present 
development of the assist- 
ant teachers’ movement as 
one of the surest indica- 
tions that a new line ot 
Union policy is springing 

up. The provincial assistants under large Boards 
have recognised the principle of union by forming 
Assistant Teachers’ Associations, and in order that 
their questions may receive that attention which they 


| decidedly merit, I think they should federate their 


| 


organizations. But, mind, whatever national com- 
bination the assistant teachers of the country a 
form, it must be loyal to the N.U.T. The remedy for 


the grievances of the assistants lies with the assistants 
themselves.’ . 

A few moments’ further conversation elicited the 
fact that in politics Mr. Richmond is a Conservative. 
He is one of the local chairmen of the Deptford C on- 
servative Association, and at the County Council elec- 
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tion of 1889 was election agent for the borough of 
Deptford, and placed his candidate at the head of 
the poll. Mr. Richmond believes that a teacher’s 
influence should not be confined to the four walls of 


his school. 


Mrs. Richmond, who was present during our inter- 
view, is also a teacher and an active member of the 
N.U.T. and M.B.T.A. being on the executive of the 
latter. She was an assistant teacher in the Sumner 
Road School, Peckham, and is now Head Mistress of 


the Infants’ Department at Bromley Road, Lee, S.E. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with the interest 
and energy that Mr. Richmond throws into his work. 
Tokens of the esteem in which he is held by all com- 
munities with which he is brought in contact are in 
his possession. He already occupies an honourable 
position in the profession which he has chosen, but 
more is sure to be heard of him. The assistant 
teachers of the country have recently displayed that 
their ranks contain men of sterling ability and 
attainments, and looking forward to the future for 
these who shall control the helm of our great Union 
when many of our trusty veterans shall have retired, 
one may safely count on Mr. Richmond as being one 
of those who will have the good of the Union and the 
interest of his fellows nearest his heart. 


—_—~Co 


OUR 1893 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 
Co-Author of a * Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girls’ 
Arithmetic,’ Author of * Elements of English,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers,’ ‘ Historical Readers,’ ete. 


1. MATHEMATICAL HINTs. 

(a) The number of combinations of things taken 7 at a 
ume is equal to the number of combinations of things taken 
(v7 — r) at a time. 

This theorem needs only a little abstract reasoning and no 
ordinary calculation whatever. 

First. Whenever we take 7 out of 2 things we leave 7 — r. 

Second. By hypothesis, every set of r things differs in some 
particular from every other, and also the # things remain con- 
stant not only in number but in identity ; 

.". the corresponding set of # — r things must differ in some 
particular from every other set of 2 — r things. 

Third. Hence the number of combinations of things taken 
ry at a time equals the number of combinations of » things 
taken » — ry at a time, 

_ (8) If the logarithms of three quantities are in A. Progres- 
sion, the quantities themselves are in continued proportion. 


Let x, y, 2, be the logs., 7, g, 7 the numbers, and @ the 
common base. 


Now *.* x, V, 


Then log. gf = x; .. a* =f; 
» @G=ys 8 = 93 
” a’ = 3; ..@4 =F 


: are in A.P., let # = their common differ- 
ence, so that a* = ~, a*t+"* = g, a*t*=r; 


a* at*+r+hH : p q A . . ee io atl 
ax tn = gettin 3 o's q =F Asp :¢ a a 
Q. E. D. 
A In the expansion of (m + m)* the coefficient of the 
=~ term from the beginning equals the coefficient of the 
/ term from the end. 


First. (m+ n)*¥ = (2 + m)*. 

ene ‘ ; : x(x — 1) Po 

Second, (m + n)* = m*. + xm* nn + - m* —*n2, 

etc. 

me — _ x(x — 1) ee 

fhird, (tM + m)* = n* + xn*—'m + - a 
sh etc. 

Fourth. 


Hence the theorem is manifest, for the Third Step 
Second Step written in reverse order, as the co- 


ane of (say) m*—*n2 must be the same whatever order be 
adoptec 
t . 


is only the 
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(8) Theorem (y) may be easily ap lied to ascertain such co- 
efficients as that of the tooth term of (7 + vy)", 

First, There are 103 terms in the expansion, therefore the 
rooth term is the fourth from the end and is therefore equal to 
the fourth from the beginning. 

Second, (x + vy)? = x? + 1o20Mly + 

102 X 101 se0.@ , 102 X 101 X 100 ., , 
- —— 83 ————— y9y5, 
2 y 2X3 
102 XK 101 X 100 
a ; 2X3 ay 

(e) In the expansion of (a aa yy” find the coefficient of the 

term involving «77%, 





.. Answer = = 171700. 
chankaanm 


first. This coefficient is the same as that of «7*y* 


. So X 79 
on , l 1 - . =e 
Second. {x + yy = xv fe So. y + / xi8y2, 


> 
so K 79 
°o = 


.. Answer = 3160. 
eae 


it 


(¢) Note that in the 7 term from the beginning the index 
of y is ( — 1) and symmetrically, the index of x is (7 — 1) in 
the »* term from the end, that the number of factors in the 
numerator of coefficient is (r — 1), and that the denominator is 
lr — 1, viz. factorial (* — 1). 

Thus to find the 4 term of (1 + 4)*" 

(2) Index of y = 3; .*. index of x = 17 and we have .v!7y4, 
(4) ,Number of factors in numerator of coefficient 
.". numerator = 20 X 19 X 18. 
(c) Denominator = 3. 
(d) ici 20 X 190 & 18 
@) .*. coethcient = - — = 1140. 
é a. 
(ec) Finally the 4th term is 11g40x"7 y*, Ans. 

(n) In the expansion of (« + y)” the (» + 1)" coefficient 
can be obtained from the 7“ by multiplying the latter by 
u—r-+i 


? 

First the + coefficient [as there are (r — 1) factors in 
numerator and denominator, is |» — 1 ] 

n(n — 1)(% — 2)(" — 3) - =e 4 ja —(r—1)+1! 
_ a(n — 1)(” — 2)(2 — 3) -- (2 — Pr + 2) 


— lp oe I = Ss 
Second, the (r + 1) coefficient [substituting (7 + 1) for 7] 
v(t —— 1)(0 — 2)(# — 3) - - 2 = (A#— 7 + 1) 


? 
Third. Let @ = the factor which multiplied into the 
7 coefficient, will produce the (7 + 1)“ coefficient, then 
(7 + 1)” Coefficient 








»** Coefficient ~ “? 
"(tt — 1)(” — 2)(2 — 3) - - - - (2 — r+ 1) 
r , 
98( 9 — 1)(% — 2)(8% — 3) - - - = (# — & + 32) : 
e a : , 
. a(n — 1)(" — 2)(2 — 3) - - - - (2 — r+ 2\(n—r +) 
rir— iI 
= =d; 
n(n — 1)(#% — 2)(" — 3) - - - - (# — 4% + 2) 
= ji 


an—r+ 9 


.”. [cancelling] — = the required factor. —Q. E. D. 


? 

Similarly, the 7 term can be obtained from the (ry + 1)“ 

? 
term by multiplying the latter by ~-—~ tr 

The whole term, not merely the coefficient, can be obtained 

a—r+i y 
by the factor wen ue a 

N.B. We have worked this article out fully, as many text- 
books omit steps not understood by the young student. 

It must particularly be noted that it is the (7 + 1)“ term, 
not the 7, thus obtained, ¢«y., To find second term of 
(x +») from the first term, which is unity. 

yr here = 1 not 2; forr +1 = 2, 
5—1+1 
Second term =1 X a it 

(0) Complete the expansion 720x%y? + 1080x2y". 

First. n= (3 + 2), or (2 + 3) = 5- 

Second. It follows that these are the third and fourth terms 
of the expansion (a + 4)°, where a = sx and = ty, 
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Third. We have 720 X = x 1080. 
5 
Now as the fourth term is the (r + 1), 7 33 
a 5 3 +1 t . 
720 X : x 1050; 
 ] 4 
f 
-. 720 X 10380; 
i 1080 3 
aie 720 2 ; 
oe > and 2, the condititions will be satisfied. 
Fourth. Buta ca 2x, and 6 = ¢y = wy; 


*, the whole expansion is (2x + 3y)5, 

Hints ON Domestic Economy, 

\ very important and increasingly favoured section is that of 
INVESTMENTS, the subject of 7477/¢ engaging more and more 


of official and public attention, There are two principal 
reasons why a Teacher should be conversant with this subject. 
first. The average income of the ordinary Schoolmistress is 


so small and her outgoings so comparatively large that it is im- 
peratively necessary that no mistake in their.investment should 
be made, as a poverty-stricken old age would be the almost 
inevitable result. 

Second. Every mistress should be in a position to advise 


the parents of her scholars, and where possible to teach her 
pupils themselves (a) a few sound principles and (4) a few 
important clementary facts concerning 7%77/7. 
(a) A few Sound Principles for the Smail Investors. 
(1.) Lligh Interest means bad security. 
(2.) Limited or non-liability must be insisted on. 


(3-) Open management by respectable men, coupled with a 
regularly furnished, full-detailed, and duly audited balance- 


sheet is an essential. 

(4.) Foreign undertakings should be eschewed. 

(5.) New companies should be refrained from. 

(6.) Speculative schemes, such as mines, new patents, must 
be shunned. 

(7.) Extra expenses, such as enquiry and legal fees, should 
not be paid 

(8.) The accumulative power of compound interest should 


be remembered. 

(9.) Private loans, even to friends, on notes of hand, without 
realisable securities are risky. 

(10.) The promotion of trade and professional objects must 
not be mixed up with the purely business object of investment. 
Particularly distrust those whose motives are avowedly pious. 

(11.) Working expenses, commission to cgents, etc., must be 
moderat 

(12.) Don’t speculate in stocks. 

A few elementary facts respecting investment schemes 

Most schoolmistresses are not affluent enough to invest in 
any other way than by means of the following :—(a) Benefit 
Societies, (B) Railways, (y) Money Clubs, (8) Small Mortgages, 
(e) Building Societies, (¢) Trading and Banking Companies, (9) 
Annuities from Insurance Companies, (@) Post “Office facilities. 


(a) Benefit Societies. These often violate rules (1), (2), (3), 
(7), (10), and are on too limited a scale, besides being 
heavily taxed by the impositions of lazy people. The addi- 
tional expenses for regalia, music, and feasts, are sometimes 
relatively enormous, and the pe riodical payment is generally 


too small, Ma iny of these societies are only kept going by the 
influx of new members, and the writer knows many instances 
where insolvency has ensued, or where reduction of benefits and 
increase of payment has had to be made during the old age of 
the earlier members 


(B) Aa ' Avoid small railways or ga pers 
ones. The Mersey Tunnel Railway Shares of £20 fully paid 
up are now worth about £2 each, whilst the £100 shares of 
Midland kK tn sell for £150, Great Western for 153, and 
London and North Western for 164. 

(y) Money Clubs are at times conducted on sound principles, 
but are frequently vitiated through being held in public houses, 
where ‘so much’ is exacted every night for ‘drink.’ Besides, 
they are often patronised, with disastrous results, by impe- 
cunious petty tradesmen. 

(8) Small Mortvages, where obtainable, are perhaps the best 
Investment going Four per cent. is easily procurable, but 
care must be taken not to advance above two-thirds of the value 
of the property, which property must be readily saleable or in 

xi demand by tenants, 

(e) Ausdlang S These ought to be sound, yet are 
often risky through unwise advances on mortgage, the fluctu- 


ition in the value of house property, and the tob great expenses 
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of management Ve ry often indeed Rule 8 is forgotten, and 








much more (reckoning the interest) is paid in than is ever re- 
turned. No doubt, though, through the facility afforded for 
becoming one’s own landlord (and that by means of small, fre- 
quently recurring payments), thrift has been by these organi- 
zations greatly promoted and much comfort been secured. The 
Jabez Balfour frauds have, however, greatly destroyed confi- 
dence in them. 

(€) Trading and Banking Companies. ‘Teachers and all 
other — of a similarly limited capital should, as a rule, 
avoid these ; but if they be selected, Rules (2), (3), (5), (10), 
and (11) should be rigidly complied with. 

Neither should too many eggs be placed in one basket, but a 
careful selection of several companies may in the aggregate 
secure a fair average security with a tolerably high rate of 
interest. 

Banks are liable to many disasters, from stagnation of trade, 
panics, and the dishonesty of directors. Under this head 
observe Rules (2) and (4). 

Co-operative stores, if conformed to the Rules above given, 
can be recommended. 

(n) Annuities from Insurance Companies. If the company 
be chosen judiciously, and there are at least a score of sound 
ones to select from, the purchase of an annuity is a really un- 
objectionable measure. 

Avoid, however, companies with industrial departments, and 

that have absorbed many smaller ones, and that rely in too 
great a measure upon the introduction of new business. 

Much reliable information on these and other points may be 
obtained from a summary of the obligatory returns furnished to 
Government, a copy of which can be procured for a shilling. 

Nevertheless, stupendous failures of reputable companies 
occasionally occur, and several companies now accounted sound 
will probably be in a few years in a critical position, when the 
first and second generations of their clients falling rapidly away 
will cause numerous claims to pour in. 

(@) Post Office Facilities, Ot course the most secure in every 

way, the most natural, the most free from liability and exactive 
fees, the most responsibly managed, the least speculative, and 
the most unmixed in its aims, is the investment department of 
the Post Office. 

By the courteous kindness of its late Secretary, Sir A. Black- 
wood, K.C.B. (whose regretted decease we learn as we write), 
and who has furnished us with particulars in profuse detail, we 
shall be able in our next issue to place its advantages fully 
before our readers. 

(Zo be continued.) 


III. Hints upon ‘PARADISE Lost,’ ETC., are compulsorily 
held over until next month. 


IV. THE DIFFICULT WORDS TO BE PARSED, ETC., FROM 
ROUTINE are as follows :— 
First YEAR. 

(2) First Fripay (A/en). Analyse lines 579 to 589, ol 
* Geraint and Enid,’ and parse :—Zxzd, calling, till, last, own, 
pr opping, , yet, lay, still, himself, as, dead, that, uttermost, say. 

(6) First Fripay. (Women.) Analyse lines 722 to 7: 730 of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ Book II., ard parse :—Had been achieved, 
whereof, Sorceress, that, fast, kept, risen, between, father, m- 
tends, only, to bend. 

(c) Second Fripay (AZen). Analyse lines 509 to 519 of 
‘Geraint and Enid,’ and parse :—clashing, came, all, pale, a1s- 
mounting, nor, falter, till, on, off, that, life, then, after, a, 
she, beside. ’ 

(2) SeconD Fripay (Women). Analyse lines 792 to 79° 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Book I., and parse :—/far, within, own, 
like, themselves, conclave, sat, demi-gods, frequent, then, sum- 
mons, read, consult, 

(e) THiRD Fripay. (d/en.) Analyse lines goo to 910 0 
‘Gareth and Lynette,’ and parse :—Servants, arm, jrom ul, 
bare-headed, came, feet, all, like, sparkles, Avanturine, tes, 

also, thereon, star. 

(/) Tuirp Fripay (Women). Analyse lines 70 to 77‘ 
* Paradise Lost,’ and parse :—but, perhaps, Seems, Ape to 
scale, higher, let, bethink, them, if, benumb, still, that, we, “fr 
to, fall, adverse 

(g) FourTH Fripay (Afen). Analyse lines 773 to 793 ° 
‘Gareth and Lynette,’ and parse :—that, tivo, reviled, @ 
after, bowl-shaped, sink, whereof, as, eye, glared, shouts, 
servingman, flying, from out, to cast. ’ 

(4) FourTH Fripay (Women). Analyse lines 457 ' 4° 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Book I., and parse :—one, earnest, when 


hen, 
fish, had, 


maimed, cars, lopt, where, flat, Dagon, upward, fs, 


1 
F. 
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high, dreaded, 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





SECOND YEAR, 


(*) First Fripay (Alen and Women). Write a brief essay 
upon— 
*I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none.’ oR, 


‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 

(7) SECOND WEDNESDAY (AZ/en). Paraphrase lines 76 to 90 
of Scene III., Act IV., * Macbeth.’ 

(4) SECOND WEDNESDAY (Women). Paraphrase lines 85 to 
95 of Scene IL., Act II., ‘ Hamlet.’ 

(4) SeconD FripAy (Men) Analyse lines 93 to 103 of 
Scene III., Act II. ‘Macbeth,’ and parse :—Who, neutral, 
man, reason, lay, skin, laced, like, breach, steeped, unmannerly 
could, that, to love, courage, makes, known. 

_ (m) SECOND FrRipAy (Women). Analyse lines 77 to 84 of 
Scene I., Act IL ‘ Hamlet,’ and parse :—/ord, as, Lord Hamlet, 
all, unbraced, hat, ungartered, down-gyved, as shirt, so, as, if, 
had been loosed, out of, to speak, he, comes. * 

(x) THIRD Fripay. (Afen.) Paraphrase lines 762 to 775 of 

‘Geraint and Enid.’ 

_ (0) THIRD FRipAy. (Women.) Paraphrase lines 70 to 82 of 
Scene I, Act IIL, *‘ Hamlet.’ 

_(@) Fourtu Fripay (den). Analyse lines 8 to 17 of 
Scene II., Act IV., ‘Macbeth,’ and parse :—no/, wants, for, 
diminutive, ones, all, love, as, little, where, so, coz, school, 
yourself, but, best, knows. 

_(g) Fourrn Fripay. (Women.) Analyse lines 37 to 46 of 
Scene III., Act ILL. of ‘ Hamlet,’ and parse :—O, rank, murder, 
pray, though, be, as, as, will, defeats, like, man, bound, where, 
what, than, itself, as, snow. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
SECOND WEEK. 
1. Write in Large-hand the word ‘ Phy/acteries.” 
Write in Small-hand the words ‘ Zhere was a sound of revelry by 
night.’ 
2. Write from Dictation :— 

‘He made an administration so chequered and speckled ; 
he put together a piece of joinery so crossly indented and 
whimsically dove-tailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a 
piece of diversified mosaic ; such a tessellated pavement with- 
out cement ; here, a bit of black stone, and there, a bit of 
white ; patriots and courtiers ; King’s friends and republicans ; 
treacherous friends and open enemies: that it was indeed a 
very curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to 
stand on.’—Burke. 

_3._What are the leading characteristics of child-life which under- 
lie Frébel’s system of teaching infants ? 

4. Write out a list of ten progressive lessons on the elementary 
properties of air ov water, and give a short sketch of one of them. 

5. Write the dominants of the following tonics :—B}, D, Ab, G: 
—OR 

Write the following passage an octave higher—d nt, rl, 
ds,fnri,mr d, 

_6. Transpose the following a major second higher :—A, F, F' 
Eb, D, Ep, F', A, By, C 5 or 

Which are the three highest and the three lowest notes of the 
following passages ? 
KeyF:s lr t,d; KeyD:md'trm'r'd; KeyB:sdl,rd 

7. Give the derivations of— 

(Aen only.) Russet, foray, flout, bandit, forge, aghast, 
effeminate, ambuscade. 

(Women only.) Orient, anon, auxiliar, disastrous, pioneer, 
admire, expatiate, brimstone. 

8. Parsing and analysis from routine. 

9. Draw a map of Palestine. 

10, Describe the position and extent, and account for the origin 
of the salt lakes of Asia. 

11. For what events are the years 1381, 1401, 1415, 1450, and 
1455 memorable ? 


oe (Alen only.) Give some account of the successive elections of 
Wilkes for Middlesex. Name the chief points in which the electoral 
‘aw has been altered since that date. 
(Women only.) State the claim of the Duke of York to the 


throne as compared with that of Henry VI. 





13. A contractor, having undertaken to make a railway in one 
year, employs 750 men for 4} months, and then finds he has done 
yy of the work. How many men must he employ for the remain- 
ing time? Ans. 1050. 

—_—_ 

14. Find the exact difference between the simple and compound 
interest on £8,675 for 4 years at 6 per cent. per annum, 

Ans. £194 19s. 9°03072d. 





15. (Afen only.) ABC is a triangle ; a square is described with 
two angular points, G and H, on BC, and one angular point E on 
AB, and the other angular point F on AC. Let AD be drawn 
from A perpendicular to BC, 

Show by any method that BC K AD = GH X (BC + AD). 


(Women only.) Describe the best method of patching a calico 
garment. 

16. (Afen only.) The repeating part of a recurring decimal con- 
tains / figures. Show that the decimal is an infinite geometrical 


. At a : 

progression whose raiio is__- Prove the rule for converting a 
10? 

recurring decimal to a vulgar fraction. 


(Women only.) Contrast the diet of natives in the Torrid and 
Arctic Zones. Account fully for the difference. 


17. (Alen only.) The difference between the discount and the 
interest is ,4, of the sum of money discounted, and the rate is 4 per 
cent. Find the time. Ans. 5 years. 


(Women only.) Write what you know of soap, soda, starch, blue, 
and bleaching powders, and say why each is used. 


18. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid III. 34. 

Draw two concentric circles such that those chords of the 
outer circle which touch the inner may be equal to the diameter 
of the latter. 

(Women only.) In purchasing clothing, state fully the chief points 
to be considered in respect of suitability, cost, and durability. 


19. (Men only.) Write out Euclid I. 30. 

Having given the base of a triangle, and half the sum and 
half the difference of the angles at the base, construct the 
triangle. 

(Women only.) Divide £243 2s. 6d. into 3 parts in the ratio of 
3» 5» 7- Ans, £48 12s. 6d. ; £81 os. 10d. ; £113 9s. 2d. 





FIRST YEAR, 
FouRTH WEEK. 


1. Write in Large-hand the words ‘ Costly Chrysanthemums.’ 
Write in Small-hand the words ‘ /ud/ many a flower is born to 
blush unseen,’ 


2. Write from Dictation :— 

‘Men of a widely different description ; men who redeemed 
great infirmities and errors by sincerity, disinterestedness, 
energy, and courage; men who, with many of the vices of 
revolutionary chiefs and of polemic divines, united some of the 
highest qualities of Apostles, were the real directors. They 
might be violent in innovation, and scurrilous in controversy. 
They might sometimes act with inexcusable severity towards 
opponents, and sometimes connive disreputably at the vices of 
powerful allies : but fear was not in them, nor hypocrisy, nor 
avarice, nor any petty selfishness.”—A/acaulay’s Essay. 

3. What are the chief uses of Mental Arithmetic? Give a series 
of progressive examples introductory to a first lesson on addition of 
fractions, 

4. What illustrations would you employ to prove the truth of the 
following ?—} 4 =2; }—4=339X3X4= 108. 

5. Write out the scale of Al major, placing the necessary flats 
before the notes to be flattened ; OR 

Write out the mental effects of each note of the ordinary scale, 


6. Fill up one bar in each of the following times, using at least 
2 6 

one rest :—> 4 ; + oR 

What effect has a slur upon two notes of different names and 
pitch? Give an instance of syncopation. 

7. Compile a list of words used by Tennyson or Milton apart 
from their ordinary modern signification. 

8. Analysis and parsing from Routine. 

g. Of what races is our native army in Asia composed? Name 
the principal stations and coaling places of our fleet in Asiatic waters, 
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260 THE PRACTIC 
1 Describe the Plain of the Euphrates. By what ancient em- 
es was it successfully held, and what discoveries of ancient ruins, 


been there made since 1800 ? 


11, Draw up a table of the battles of the 
viving commanders and results, 


Wars of the Roses, 


12 (Aen only.) Show that Pitt was financially more enlightened 
than his cont mporaric S. 


only.) What do you know of the chief English writers 


13. Find the true discount on £309 19s. 114d. due 6 months 
hence at 3 per cent. per annum. Ans. £4 11s. 74d. 
(Ta itil & hess 


14. (Alen on/y.) Find the length of the edge of a cube of metal 

which cost £2,703 14s. 5}d., the value ofa cubic inch being 4s. 2d. 
Ans. 1 ft. 114 ins. 

(Women only.) What is the smallest sum of money which will 

] 2d., 6s. 4d., 


exactly contain ene 


lis. rid., 178. 5d. 


h of the following sums ?—g4s. 


Ans, £1,132 1s. 8d. 


15. (Alen only.) The tip of a lotus bud was seen 9 inches above 
the water Forced by the wind it gradually advanced, and was 
submerged at a distance of 36 inches. Find the depth of water. 


Ans. 5 ft. 74 ins. 
(see eee 


(IVomen only.) Describe the stitches used in the making of an 
infant's shirt ; and cut out paper pattern of shirt. 


16. (Alen only.) If too stones are placed on the ground in a 
straight line at the distance of a yard from each other, how far will 
a person travel who brings them one by one to a basket placed a 
yard in front of the first stone ? Ans. 5 miles 1, 300 yards. 


(lVomen only.) What previous preparation should a cottager’s 
wife make for Washing Day? What precautions should be taken 
in washing articles used by patients suffering from infectious or con- 
, 


tagious diseases 


number of 
which half are 
total value being 
pieces are the re, a lranc, 


have a 


illings, and dollars) of 


17. (Alen only.) I silver pieces (francs, 
francs and seven are 
8,400 cents. How many silver 
a shilling, and a dollar being respectively 
juivalent to 19, 25, and 100 cents ? Ans. 150. 
a 


«} 


hillings ; the 
‘ 


(lVomen only.) Point out, as to Standard Six girls, the advan- 
yes of public | aths and washhouses for the poorer classes. 


1S. (Men onl Write out Euclid IIT. 35. 
rhe lines which bisect the verticle angles of all triangles 
upon the same base, and with equal vertical angles, all inter- 
sect at one pont. 
(lVomen only.) Show the necessity for providing school children 
with stout serviceable boots, and name any plans you may be ac- 


quainted with for assisting poor parents in this matter, 


19. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IT. 13. 
Divide a given straight line so that the rectangle under its 


segments may be equal to a given rectangle. 


(IVomen only.) Find the greatest and least numbers of six digits 
which are exa tly divisible by 759 Ans. 9996063 ; 100203. 


SECOND YEAR, 
SECOND WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 
2. As in First Year. 


>. low is the 


/ > 7 meal 
mhie 0 the « Fale 


neral principle that we should teach ‘/rom the 
explained and illustrated by your own ex- 
perience ? 


4. Write out notes of a lesson on one of these subjects— 
far, (6) Zhe Planetary System, (c) Bread (For Infants). 


6 


5. Re-write the following in g time preserving the relative value 


d accents : 





\- ----—--- —-- 





AL TEACHER. 








Transcribe the following passage into six-pulse measure :— 


[nm :dxn| f :— |s-f:n-f}s : fisf:m 











6. What is the average range of girls’ and boys’ voices of 10 years 
a4 s ) year 
of a e? 


7. (Men only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) What anachronisms do you find in Hamlet? 
Write out a list of the Dramatis Persone. 


8. Paraphrasing from Routine. 
9. (Men only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Draw a physical map of South Island marking in 
six towns. 


10. (Aen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) What interesting physical facts would you select 
for lessons on New Zealand, New South Wales, and Wales ? 


11. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Give dates of Capture of Calais, Murder of 
Rizzio, Pacification of Perth, Foundation of Virginia, Battle of Ivry, 
and Death of Elizabeth. 


12. (Aen only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) * The most successful monarchs have been thos 
who sought the love of their people.’ 

Illustrate the truth of this statement from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


13. (AZen only.) Five miles one furlong of a cable are on land, 
rfo of it hangs in the water, }# rests at the bottom. Find the total 
length. Ans. 492 miles, 

(Vomen only.) As in First Year. 


, 026 
14. (AZen only.) Find the value of 7 of 2°8375 of £960 — 


4% of 154, of £11 IIs. Ans. £675 15s. 6d. 


(62)? — (61)? 
(116)? — (112)? 
Ans. Ay. 


, «see (61)? — (60)? 
(Women only.) Simplify ( } 7 _& y 
(105)? — (104)? 
15. (Alen only.) A sphere is surrounded by six balls each of one- 
inch radius, in a plane through its centre each touching two others 
and the sphere. Above these is a row of balls each touching two of 
the others, two of the larger balls, and the sphere. What is the 
radius of the smaller balls ? Ans. $4/3. 
(Women only.) Cut out in paper and tack together the left half 
of a boy’s shirt, including sleeve. 


16. (Aen only.) Write out Euclid IT. 13. 
The sum of the squares on the sides of a parallelogram are 
equal to the sum of the squares on its diagonals. 


(Women only.) By what indications should you detect the onset 
of (a) Measles, (6) Small-pox, (c) Scarlatina, and (7@) Mumps? 


17. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid VI. 2. 
MNP and MNQ are equal triangies. MQ and NP intersect 
at R. Through R a straight line is drawn parallel to MN meet- 
ing MP in T and NQin V. Show that TR is equal to RV. 


(lVomen only.) Mention the most suitable forms of nutriment for 
an invalid forbidden to take solid food. 


18, (Alen only.) A contractor employs two gangs of workmen 
equal in number, but a workman in one gang does as much work in 
four days as a workman of the other gang does in five. The wages 
of the superior workman are 28s. per week, of the inferior 215. 
The contractor finds that if he employs both gangs on a piece ol 
work he will spend £175 more, but finish the work in 25 weeks 
less, than if he employed the inferior gang. Find how many men 
he employed. Ans. 20 in each gang. 

———————— 
19. (Alen only). Show that the advantage per £1 for a year of 
m—t1 : 
having interest paid m times a year is approximately —— x 
r being a small fraction. 


(Women only.) As in First Year. 
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FourRTH WEEK. 

. As in First Year. 

As in First Year. 

It is said that ‘ 7he principles of Fribel are applicable not only 
to the Infant School, but also to the discipline and instruction of 
older children. Explain this and showin what way the manual and 
other exercises of the Kindergarten might be extended or modified 
so as to be useful in the upper classes of a school. 


we we = 


4. Discuss the relative advantages of (a) hot-air pipes, (b) hot- 
water pipes, and (c) open stoves as means of warming a school ; and 
say at what temperature it should be kept. 


5. Write the following in the Bass clef (adding the key signature) 
two octaves lower :— 


OR 


The tones ],, t,, se,, l, correspond with d,r,t,,d of the Major 
key. What tones in the relative Minor correspond to the following 
passages in the Major ?— 

d, 8,M, f, r,M, d, q', n, 8, ti, tr, f, n,T, d. 

6. State the meaning of the following terms :— 

(a) A tempo, (b) Ad libitum, (c) Adagio, (d) Dal Segno, 
(¢) Grasioso, (f) Calando. 

7. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Write out the substance of Bacon’s remarks upon 
Queen Elizabeth. 

8. Analysis and Parsing from Routine. . 

g. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 

(iVomen only.) What do you know of the financial condition of 
the Australian Colonies and New Zealand? What is their fiscal 
policy ? 

10. (Afen only.) Describe briefly the colony of New South Wales. 
Account for the difficulty of extirpating bushrangers from the 
Australian Colonies. 

11. (Aen only.) As in First Year. 

(IVomen only.) Write a short account of Caxton and Columbus. 

12. (Alen only.) As in first Year. . 

(IVomen only.) How did the legislation of Henry VII. strengthen 
the central power ? 

13. (Zen only.) A cask of 854 gallons was bought for £67 4s., 
and kept for 10 years, during which a pint evaporated yearly. How 
much per gallon must then be charged to clear 5 per cent., simple 
interest, at 5 per cent. per annum being what the cost price would 
have earned, Ans. £1 8s. od. 

(Vomen only.) As in First Year. 

14. (AZen only). A cargo was bought for £10,282 payable twelve 
months hence, and was immediately sold again for £10,712 payable 
aight months hence. What was the gain per cent. on the value of 


the purchase money, the rate of discount being 6 per cent. per 
annum ? Ans, 

(Vomen only.) Find the times between three and four o’clock 
When the angle between the hands of a watch is one-third of a right 
angle. Ans, 10}? past three, 21,% past three. 





15. (AZen only.) Find the cost of a cylindrical leaden pipe of 
1} wches bore, which is 4 in. thick and 12 yards long at 24d. per 
'b., Supposing ac. ft. of the metal to weigh 11,088 ozs. 


Ans. £3 9s. 34d. 


(Vomen only.) Cut out in paper and tack together the yoke and 
collar of a woman’s nightdress. 


16. (Men only.) Write out Euclid III. 31. 


Show that the circles described on the sides of any triangles 
as diameters intersect on the sides or on the sides produced. 


(Vomen only.) Describe how to make tea and coffee, pointing 
out the common errors to be avoided. 


17. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IV. 15. 


Compare the areas of regular hexagons inscribed within and 
described about the same circle. 


(Women only.) Compare the values of beef, mutton, veal, 
poultry, and fish, under the heads of nutrition and economy. 








18. (Afen only.) Define logarithm, mantissa, characteristic. 
Why are results obtained by the use of logarithms generally apprexi- 
mate only ? 

Prove that log ¢ = logaé X logse. 

19. (Alen only.) A and B start at the same time to walk, each at 
his own uniform rate, from his home to the home of the other and 
back. They meet first six miles from A’s house and next four miles 
from'B’s. What is the distance from A’s house to B's ? 

Ans. 14 miles. 
—— 
(Women only.) As in First Year. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

We shall be pleased to reply briefly through these columns to any 
SUBSCRIBER seeking examinational information or advice, and 
ENCLOSING THE NECESSARY COUPON. 

This privilege does not, of course, extend to furnishing the solutions 
and answers of problems. All such communications should be 
addressed to “THE QUERY EDITOR.’ 

veplies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post on 
the receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY THE REQUISITE COUPON, 

A post will be saved by writing direct to DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 
(Examination Editor of * Practical Teacher’), STANLEY 
Mount, MACCLESFIELD. 

A.M.K. (Campbeltown).—(a@) There are no books published 
suitable for your wants ; (4) Apply to the Secretary of any Scotch 
Training College. 

R.W. D. (Uxbridge). —(@) Scales of Notation are not required ; 
(4) No list is published. 

W.E.R. (Aberdeen). —Burgess’s Agriculture, published by Hughes 
and Co,, is eminently fitted. 

Rk. W. (Oldham).—There will be propositions also, If you are 
taking Euclid’s methods, you can ignore the note. 

A. P. (Edgbaston).—Apply to Department for ‘ Building Form A,’ 
just issued, 

SCHOOL-MANAGEMENT ( ).—You will find your questions 
recently answered in our Model Answers. 

PuzzLED (Crystalmount).—(@) Try next Scholarship Examina- 
tion ; (6) Your certificates will count ; (c) Perspective and Model. 

PuzzLED (Brentford).—You will see that we have attempted to 
do even more than meet your wishes. 

ADAM BEDE (Kingsford).—Not until you have served twelve 
months. 

M.A. B. (Coventry).—Corrected in P.T. Course. 

J.H. (Middlesbro’).—Write to Department stating misunder- 
standing ; you will probably obtain the ‘ Permit.’ 

R.B. (Aston). —I1 am afraid not. Get ‘ Teacher’s Legal Guide,’ 
by Cutler and Lynn, published by Gill, and read pp. 58 and 59. 

‘Acoustics’ (Leighton Buzzard). Lee’s, published by Collins. 
Of course Tyndall’s works should be read. 

Myra (Norwich).—Physiography will assist you in your Geo- 
graphy, whereas Magnetism will not. 

ANSWERED PER ORDINARY LETTER. —W. W. (Wildboarclough) ; 
E.A.W. (Surbiton); HARRY (Bilston); E.A. (Kirriemuir); A. P.B. 
(Leek); G.N.A. (Long Eaton); G.L.W. (Rissington); B.R. 
(Camden) ; J.H. (Stapleford); W.G.H. (Ystradyfodwg) ; R.E.]J. 
(Menai Bridge); E.H. (Wigan); ‘P.P.P.’ (Stockport); H.M. 
(Oldham); L.H. (Burnley); E.B. (Brocklesby) ; A.L. (South 
Kensington); E.J. (Loughborough); J.W. (Pontypridd); E.B. 
(Prestbury) ; I. W. (Wantage) ; W. H. (Crewe) ; I. B. (Warrington) ; 
P.L. (Stoke) ; J.A. (Chester) ; R.W. (Blackburn) ; A.C. (Maccles- 
field) ; W.H.F. (Hull) ; J.B.L. (Dunvegan) ; K.D.F. (Amesbury) ; 
F.W.D. (Beccles) ; E.C. (Ladywood); K.R. (Harrogate) ; K.'T. 
(West Cowes); M.H. (Beverley); R.J.G.  (Halesworth) ; 
WANDERER (Wolverhampton); E.G.M, (Clifton); A.F.C, 
(Ellastone) ; F.M. (Stoke-on-Trent) ; U.N. (The Laurels) ; W.C. 
(Clitheroe) ; A.L.F.J.L.A. (Langport) ; NON (Nuneaton) ; R.M. 
(Highgate Koad) ; ABSALOM (Plymouth) ; A. P. (Uxbridge) ; B.C. 
(Wavertree) ; E,M.O. (Tynyrhelig) ; H.W.B. (Alnwick) ; S.J. H. 
(Altarnun) ; S.P. (Chelsea) ; W.F.P. (Marazion); A.P.C. (Ella- 
stone) ; N.U.F. (Croxteth) ; S.K. (Dewsbury); W.H. (Moelfre) ; 
E.W. (St. Columb) ; W.S. (Annbank) ; F.F.J. (Stapleford) ; R.M. 
(Didsbury) ; C.F. (Ipswich); T.R.P. (Cannock); S.J.H. (Tre- 
wine) ; B.W. (Taunton); W.P.R. (Launceston); B.Sc. (Cheet- 
ham) ; M.QO. (Blackpool). Rutley’s ‘Study of Rocks,’ price 4s. 6d., 
or Young’s Geology (Collins), 2s. 6d. ; A.T. (Middlesbro’) ; J.J.H. 
(Northwich) ; W.R. (Birchfield); W.E.H. (Harborne); R.T.P. 
(Warrington) ; F.J.H. (Acton) ; M.A.T.L. (Priddy); L.P. (Edge 
Hill) ; J.T.C. (Durham); H.S. (Oxford) ; P: W. (Dolgelly); W.D. 
(Winson Green); F.C.W. (Brigg); E.J.C. (Cheadle); R.M. 
(Sunderland); H.S. (Millan); E.S.M. (Earls Barton); U.B. 
(Cricklade) ; H.C. (Godalming) ; C.F. (Truro). 
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TRANSLATED BY 
L’AVARE. 
VALERE. Reposez-vous sur moi. 


HARPAGON. Maintenant, maitre 
Jacques, il faut nettoyer mon carrosse. 

MAiTRE JACQUES. Attendez. Ceci 

idresse au cocher Vaitre Fa gues 
remet sa casagué.) Vous dites.. 


HARPAGON. Qu’il faut nettoyer mon 
carrosse, et tenir mes chevaux tout préts 
pour conduire 2 la foire . 

MAirRE JACQUES. Vos chevaux, 
monsicur? Ma foi! ils ne sont point 
du tout en état de marcher. Je ne vous 
dirai point qu’ils sont sur la liti¢re, les 
pauvres betes n’en ont point, et ce serait 
mal parler: mais vous leur faites ob- 
server des jefines si austéres, que ce ne 
sont plus rien que des idées ou des 
fantémes, des facons de chevaux. 

HARPAGON. Les voilA bien malades ; 
ils ne font rien. 

MAirRE JACQUES. Et pour ne faire 
rien, monsicur, est-ce qu’il ne faut rien 
manger? Il leur vaudrait bien mieux, 
les pauvres animaux, de travailler beau- 
coup, et de manger de méme. Cela me 
fend'** le cocur, de les voir ainsi ex- 
ténués ; car, enfin, j’ai une tendresse '° 
pour mes chevaux, qu’il me semble que 
c'est moi-méme, quand je les vois pAtir ; 
je m’Ote, tous les jours pour eux les 
choses de la bouche ; et c’est étre, mon- 
sieur, d'un naturel trop dur, que de 
n’avoir nulle pitié de son prochain. 

HARPAGON. Le travail ne sera pas 
grand, d’aller jusqu’d’ la foire. 

MAiTRE JACQUES. Non, monsieur, 
je n’ai pas le courage de les mener, et 
i¢ ferais conscience de leur donner des 
coups de fouet, en l'état ot ils sont. 
Comment voudriez-vous quils trainas- 
sent un carrosse ? Ils ne peuvent pas 
se trainer cux-memes. 

VALERE. Monsieur, j’obligerai le 
voisin Picard & se charger de les con- 
duire aussi bien nous fera-t-il ici 
besoin pour appréter le souper. 

Matfrre JACQUES. Soit. J’aime 
mieux encore quils meurent sous la 
main d’un autre que sous la mienne. 

VALERE. Maitre Jacques fait bien 
le raisonnable. 

MAtrre JACQUES. Monsieur linten- 
dant fait bien le nécessaire ! 


HARPAGON. Paix! 

MAirRE JACQUES. Monsieur, je ne 
saurais souffrir les flatteurs ; et je vois 
que ce qu'il en fait, que ses contréles 
perpétuels sur le pain et le vin, le bois, 
le sel et la chandelle, ne sont rien que 
pour vous gratter et vous faire sa cour. 
|’enrage de cela, et je suis faché tous les 
jours d’entendre ce qu’on dit de vous : 


car, enfin, je me sens pour vous de la 
tendresse, en dépit que j’en aie ;“* et 
aprés mes chevaux, vous étes la per- 
sonne que j’aime le plus. 


THE 


PROFESSOR 


L'AYVARE. 
(Moliere.) 
DARQUE.—{Author of ‘ Pupil 


THE MISER. 

VALERE. Rely on me. 

HARPAGON. Now, Master Jacques, 
you must clean my carriage. 

MASTER JACQUES. Wait a moment. 
This is spoken to the coachman. 
(Master Facgues again puts on his 
smock-frock.) Yousay.. 

HARPAGON. That you must clean 
my carriage, and keep my horses quite 
ready to go to the fair . 

MASTER JACQUES. 
sir? Upon my word! They are not 
at all able to walk. I shall not tell 
you they lie on their litter, the poor 
animals have not any, and I should 
speak incorrectly : but you make them 
observe such austere fasts, that they 
no longer are anything but ideas or 
phantoms, something like horses. 

HARPAGON. ‘They are very ill in- 
deed ; they do nothing. 

MASTER JACQUES. And_ because 
they do nothing, sir, is that a reason 
why they should eat nothing? It 
would be much better for them, poor 
things, to work much and to eat like- 
wise. It breaks my heart to see them 
so lean ; for, after all, I have so much 
affection for my horses that it seems to 
me it is myself, when I see them suffer. 
Every day I take things out of my 
mouth for them, and one must be, sir, 
too hard-hearted to have no pity for 
one’s fellow-creatures. 

HARPAGON. The work will not be 
very hard, to go as far as the fair. 

MASTER JACQUES. No, sir, I have 
not the heart to drive them, and I 
should reproach myself were I to whip 
them, in the state in which they are. 
How can you expect them to draw a 
carriage ? They cannot drag them- 
selves along. 

VALERE. Sir, I shall make our 
neighbour Picard undertake to drive 
them ; moreover, we shall want him 
here to get supper ready. 

MASTER JACQUES. Be it so. I 
prefer their dying under the hand of 
another than under mine. 

VALERE. Master Jacques is very 
fond of moralizing. 

MASTER JACQUES. Mr. Steward 
wants to show what an indispensable 
fellow he is ! 

HARPAGON. Silence! 

MASTER JACQUES. Sir, I cannot 
bear flatterers ; and I see that all his 
doings, his continual control over the 
bread and wine, wood, salt, and candle, 
are only intended to flatter you and 
make a merit of it. I am enraged at 
that, and I am daily sorry to hear what 
is said of you; for, after all, I have 
some affection for you, in spite of my- 
self, and, after my horses, you are the 
person | love most. 


Your horses, 
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Teachers’ French Course.’ 


NOTES, 


('74) Fendre, literally, ‘to split.’ 

(5) Fai une tendresse pour mes chevaux : 
gue. ‘The words si grande are understood , 
before tendresse. This mode of expression 
is not to be imitated in common parlance. 


(1%) En dépit que fen aie, A more \ 


usual expression is malgré met. 
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HARPAGON. Pourrais-je savoir de 
yous, maitre Jacques, ce que l’on dit de 
mol - 

MafrrE JACQUES. Oui, monsieur, 
si j'‘étais assuré que cela ne vous fachat 
point. 

HARPAGON. Non, en aucune facgon. 

MairRE JACQUES. Pardonnez-moi ; 
ic sais fort bien que je vous mettrais en 









coltre. 

HARPAGON. Point du tout; au con- 
traire, cest me faire plaisir, et je suis 
bien aise d’apprendre comme on parle 
de Wwoi. 

MAITRE JACQUES. Monsieur, puisque 
yous le voulez, je vous dirai franchement 
qu’on se moque partout de vous, qu’on 
nous jette de tous cétés cent brocards 4 
votre sujet, et que l’on n’est point plus 
ravi que de vous tenir aux chausses,'7 
et de faire sans cesse des contes de 
votre Iésine. L’un dit que vous faites 
imprimer des almanachs _particuliers, 
ou vous faites doubler les quatre-temps 
et les vigiles, afin de profiter des jetines 
ou vous obligez votre monde ;'’8 Dautre, 
que vous avez toujours une querelle 
toute préte a faire & vos valets dans le 
temps des étrennes, ou de leur sortie 
d'avec vous, pour vous trouver une 
raison de ne feur donner rien. Celui-ld 
conte qu'une fois vous fites assigner le 
chat d'un de vos voisins, pour vous 
avoir mangé un reste d’un gigot de 
mouton ; celui-ci, que l’on vous surprit, 
une nuit, en venant dérober vous-méme 
lavoine de vos chevaux ; et que votre 

ocher, qui était celui d’avant moi, vous 
donna dans lobscurité je ne sais com- 
bien de coups de baton, dont vous ne 
voulites rien dire. Enfin, voulez-vous 
que je vous dise ? on ne saurait aller 
nulle part ott on ne vous entende 
accommoder de toutes pieces. Vous 
ttes la fable et la risée de tout le monde, 
et jamais on ne parle de vous que sous 
les noms d’avare, de ladre, de villain et 
de fesse-mathieu. 









































HARPAGON, en Jbattant maitre 

Jacgues. Vous étes un sot, un maraud, 
un coquin et un impudent. 
_ MAITRE JACQUES. Eh bien, ne 
fevais-je pas deviné ? Vous ne m’avez 
pas voulu croire. Je vous avais bien 
cit que je vous facherais de vous dire la 
Vverite, 











HARPAGON. Apprenez a parler. 










SCENE VI. 
VALERE, MAITRE JACQUES. 





VALERE, riant. A ce que je puis 
Yolr, maitre Jacques, on paye mal votre 
tranchise, 

MattRE JACQUES. Morbleu ! mon- 
Sieur le nouveau venu, qui faites -homme 
,,Mportance, ce n’est pas votre affaire. 
Nez de vos coups de baton quand on 
; us en donnera, et ne venez point rire 
des miens. 

_VALERE. Ah! monsieur maitre 
ssques, ne vous fachez pas, je vous 
prie 


\ 












Mati RE JACQUES (@ fart). II file *° 
‘ux. Je veux faire le brave, et s’il est 
VOL. XIV, 
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HARPAGON. May I know from you, 
Master Jacques, what they say of me ? 


MASTER JACQUES. Yes, sir, if I 
were sure it would not make you angry. 


HARPAGON. No, by no means. 

MASTER JACQUES. Pardon me, I 
know very well that I should make you 
angry. 

HARPAGON. Not at all; on the con- 
trary, you will please me, and I am very 
glad to hear how they speak of me. 


MASTER JACQUES. Sir, since you 
wish it, I shall tell you candidly that 
they make fun of you everywhere, that 
on all sides they cast a hundred sneers 
at us on your account, and that they 
are never more delighted than when 
they abuse you soundly, and unceas- 
ingly tell tales about your niggardliness. 
One says you have special calendars 
printed wherein the beginning of the 
four seasons and vigils are doubled in 
order that you may save money by the 
fasts which you enforce on your people ; 
another, that you always have a quarrel 
quite ready to pick with your servants 
at the time of New Year's gifts (Christ- 
mas boxes), or of their leaving your 
service, in order to give them nothing. 
Another one states that once you sum- 
moned one of your neighbours’ cats, 
because she had eaten the remnants of 
a leg of mutton of yours; somebody 
else asserts that you were caught one 
night stealing yourself your horses’ oats 
(corn); and that your coachman, the 
one you had before me, gave you in the 
dark I do not know how many blows 
with a stick, of which you took care to 
say nothing. Lastly, shall I tell you? 
one can go nowhere without hearing 
people call you bad names. You are 
everybody’s laughing-stock, and they 
never speak of you except under the 
names of miser, stingy fellow, villain, 
skinflint. 

HARPAGON, and beating Master 
Facgues. You area fool, a scoundrel, 
a rogue, and an impudent fellow. 

MASTER JACQUES. Well! had I not 
guessed it? You would not believe me. 
Did I not tell you I should make you 
angry by telling you the truth ? 


HARPAGON. Learn to speak. 


SCENE VI. 
VALERE, MASTER JACQUES. 


VALERE. By what I can see, Master 
Jacques, your frankness is ill repaid. 


MASTER JACQUES. Zounds! Mr. 
new-comer, who set up for a man of 
importance, this is no business of yours. 
Laugh at your own blows when any one 
cudgels you, and do not come and laugh 
at mine. * 

VALERE. Ah! Mr. Master Jacques, 
do not get cross, I pray. 


_MASTER JACQUES (aside). He lowers 
his tone. I will pretend to be brave, 


(7) Zenir aux chausses, literally, ‘to 





hold one by his hose.’ 


(78) Monde. 


Notice the following ex- 


pressions : /e monde est viewx, the world 
is old ; ¢/ va dans le monde, he goes into 


society ; foul le monde l’aime, everybody 


loves him (her). 


() Accommoder quelgwun de toutes 


pieces generally 
thrashing.’ 


means ‘to give one a 


('°) Filer, literally ‘to spin,’ has several 


other meanings. 
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204 THE PRACTICAL 


ez sot pour me craindre, le frotter 


quelque peu Haut Savez-vous 
bien, monsieur le rieur, que je ne ris 
pas, moi; et que si vous m’échauffez la 


téte, je vous ferai rire d'une autre sorte ? 


VWaltre Ya ues f ‘ss Vale jus 
gues au tl du théedtre en le men- 
ad ni 

VALERI Ih! doucement. 

MAITRE JACQUI Comment, douce- 


ment? Il ne me plait pas moi. 
VALERE. De grice! 
MATrRE JACQUES. Vous étes un im- 
pertinent. . 
VALERE. Monsicur maitre Jacques! 
MAttRE JACQUES. Il n’y a point 
de monsicur maitre Jacques pour un 


ble.' Si je prends un baton, je 


} 
aou 


vous rosserai d’importance, 

VALERE. Comment! un_ baton? 
- / j ‘4 y ; 
' ; fail? Mier maure fsacgues a 

son four 

MAITRE JACQUES. Eh! je ne parle 
pas de cela. 

VALERI Savez-vous bien, monsicur 


le fat, que je suis homme & vous rosse1 
yvous-mecn 
MAITRE JACQUES. Je n’en doute pas. 
VALERI Oue vous n’étes, pour tout 
potage, qu’un faquin de cuisinier ? 
MATrRE JACQUES. Je le sais bien. 


VALERE, het que vous ne me con- 
nal i LE pas encore f 
MAITRE JACQUES. Pardonnez-mot. 


VALERE. Vous me rosserez, dites- 
vous 

MAiTRE JACQUES. Je le disais en 
raillant."" 

VALERE. Et moi je ne prends point 
de got A votre raillerie. (Vennant des 


h / n a maitre Facgues.) 


\ppre nez que vous ctes un Mauvals 
railleur. 
MAITRE JACQUES (sew/). Peste soit 


de la sincérnité ! c’est un mauvais métier. 
Désormais 1¥V renonce, ct je ne veux 


‘ a ai 


plus dire vrai. Passe encore pour mon 
maitre ; il a quelque droit de me battre : 
mais, pour ce monsicur lintendant, je 


men venyeral Si je pus. 


SCENE IX. 

HARPAGON, MARIANE, FROSINE. 
HARPAGON (2 J/arianc). Ne vous ™ 
offensez pas, ma belle, si Je viens 4 vous 
vec des lunettes. Je sais que vos 
ppas frappent assez les yeux, sont 
ez visibles d’cux-memes, et qu’il n’est 
pas besoin de lunettes pour les apet 
cevol mais enfin, e’est avec des 
lunettes ' * qu’on observe les astres; et 
je maintiens et garantis que vous étes 


un astre, mais un astre, le plus bel astre 
ui soit dans le pays des astres 
Frosine, elle ne répond pas un mot,'*® 
ct ne temolpne, me §s mble, aucune 

ic de me voir. 

FROSINE. C’est quelle est encore 
toute surprise; et puis, les filles ont 
toujours honte A témoigner d’abord ce 


qu’elles ont dans lame. 
HARPAGON (a /vesine). Tuas raison, 
1 Mariane.) Voila, belle mignonne, 
ma fille qui vient vous saluer, 


and, if he is stupid enough to fear me, 
give him a sound drubbing. (4 /oud.) 
Are you well aware, Mr. Jeerer, that / 
do not laugh ; and that if you provoke 
me, I shall make you laugh in another 
way f 
(Master Facques pushes Valere to the 

end of the stage while threatening 

him.) 

VALERE. Oh! gently. 

MASTER JACQUES. How gently? It 
does not please me. 

VALERE. For mercy’s sake ! 

MASTER JACQUES. You are an im- 
pertinent. 

VALERE. Mr. Master Jacques ! 

MASTER JACQUES. None of your 
Master Jacques here. If 1 take a stick, 
I wili thrash you soundly. 


VALERE. What! astick ? (Valtre 
makes Master Facques fall back in his 
turn.) 

MASTER JACQUES. Oh! I am not 
speaking of that. 

VALERE. Are you aware, Mr. Cox- 
comb, that I am able to give you a 
thrashing ? 

MASTER JACQUES. I do not doubt it. 

VALERE. That you are only a mean 
cook ? 

MASTER JACQUES. I know it well. 

VALERE. And that you do not know 
me yet ? 

MASTER JACQUES. Pardon me. 

VALERE. You will thrash me, do 
you say? 

MASTER JACQUES. I said so in jest. 


VALERE. And I do not like your 
jests. (Giving blows with a stick to 
Master Facques.) Learn that you are 
a sorry jester. 


MASTER JACQUES. The deuce take 
sincerity ! it is a bad trade. Hence- 
forth I renounce it, and I will no longer 
speak the truth. I excuse my master ; 
he has some right to beat me; but as 
for this Mr. Steward, I shall pay him 
out for it, if I can. 


SCENE IX. 
HARPAGON, MARIANE, FROSINE. 


HARPAGON (¢/o J/ariane). Be not 
offended, my beautiful one, if I come to 
you with spectacles. I know that your 
charms strike enough the eyes, are 
visible enough of themselves, and that 
one has no need of spectacles to per- 
ceive them; but after all it is with 
telescopes that one observes the stars ; 
and I maintain and warrant that you 
are a star, the most beautiful star there 
is in the land of stars. . . . Frosine she 
does not answer at all, and, it seems to 
me, expresses no joy at sceing me. 


FROSINE. It is because she is still 
quite surprised ; and then, girls are 
always ashamed to express at first what 
they have in their minds. 

HARPAGON (fo /rosine). You are 
right. (Zo A/ariane.) My darling, there 
is my daughter, who comes to greet you. 


TEACHER. 


(8!) Dowdle, a coin worth one twelfth 


('82) En raillant. Most people now say 


(183) Ne vous offense 
avoid the use of the passive form of verb» 
and prefer the reflexive one. 


('84) Lunettes has the two meanings 
‘telescopes (refracting),’ and ‘ spectacles 
The play upon the word is, therefore, 
in the English translation. 

(185) Alle ne répond pas un mol, 


- 2 ; 
does not answer a single Ww ord. 
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SCENE XI. 
HARPAGON, MARIANE, ELISE, CLEANTE, 
VALERE, FROSINE, BRINDAVOINE. 


HARPAGON. Voici mon fils aussi, 
qui vous vient faire la révérence. 

MARIANE (@ /rosine). Ah! Frosine, 
quelle rencontre ! C’est justement celui 
dont je t’ai parlé. 

FROSINE (@ MJariane). 
est merveilleuse. 

HARPAGON. Je vois que vous vous 
étonnez de me voir de si grands enfants; 
mais je serai bientét défait et de lun et 
de l'autre. 

CLEANTE (@ AMariane). Madame, a 
yous dire le vrai, c’est ici une aventure 
ou“ sans doute je ne m/’attendais pas ; 
et mon pére ne m’a pas peu surpris 
lorsqu’il m’a dit tantét '*’ le dessein qu'il 
avait formé. 

MARIANE. Je puis dire la méme 
chose. C’est une rencontre imprévue 
qui m’a surprise autant que vous ; et je 
nétais point préparée 4 une pareille 
aventure. 

CLEANTE. II est vrai que mon pétre, 
madame, ne peut pas faire un plus beau 
choix, et que ce m’est une sensible joie, 
que ’honneur de vous voir : mais, avec 
tout cela, je ne vous assurerai pas que 
jeme réjouis du dessein ot vous pour- 
tiez étre de devenir ma belle-mére. Le 
compliment, je Pavoue, est trop difficile 
pour moi; et c’est un titre, s’il vous 
plait, que je ne vous souhaite point. Ce 
discours paraitra brutal aux yeux de 
quelques-uns ; mais je suis assuré que 
vous serez personne a le prendre comme 
ifaudra; que c’est un mariage, madame, 

i vous vous imaginez bien que je dois 
woir de la répugnance; que vous 
vignorez pas, sachant ce que '*® je suis, 
comme il choque mes intéréts ; et que 
vous voulez bien enfin que je vous dise, 
wec la permission de mon ptre, que si 
s choses dépendaient de moi, cet 
iymen ne se ferait point. 

_HARPAGON. Voil& un compliment 
en impertinent ! Quelle belle confes- 
son d lui faire ? 1° 

MARIANE. Et moi, pour vous ré- 
pondre, j'ai A vous dire que les choses 
wnt fort égales ; et que, si vous auriez 
cla répugnance A me voir votre belle- 
mere, je n’en aurais pas moins, sans 

ute, 2 vous voir mon beau-fils. Ne 
toyez pas, je vous pric, que ce soit moi 
ucherche & vous causer du déplaisir ; 
“sije ne m’y vois forcée par une puis- 
ance absolue, je vous donne ma parole 

¢ je ne consentirai point au mariage 
vous chagrine. 

HARPAGON. Elle a raison. A sot 
“mpliment il faut une réponse de méme. 
‘vous demande pardon, ma belle, de 
mpertinence de mon fils. C’est un 
‘ne sot qui ne sait pas encore la con- 
“quence des paroles qu’il dit. 

MARIANE. Je vous promets'! que 
Wil m’a dit ne m’a point du tout 
“cnsée ; au contraire, il m’a fait plaisir 
“Mexpliquer ainsi ses véritables senti- 
ts. Jaume de lui un aveu de la 
“tet s'il avait parlé d’autre facon, je 
“¢sumerais bien moins. 


L’aventure 






























































THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


SCENE XI. 
HARPAGON, MARIANE, ELISE, CLEANTE, 
VALERE, FROSINE, BRINDAVOINE. 


HARPAGON. Here is also my son, 
who comes to pay’ his repects to you. 

MARIANE (/o Frosine). Ah! Frosine, 
what a meeting! He is just the gentle- 
man of whom I spoke to you. 

FROSINE (¢o JWariane). The adven- 
ture is wonderful. 

HARPAGON. I see that you wonder 
that I have such big children; but I 
shall soon be rid of both. 


CLEANTE (0 Mariane). Madam, to 
tell you the truth, this is an adventure 
for which, doubtless, I was not pre- 
pared ; and my father has not a little 
astonished me when he told me just now 
the project he had formed. 

MARIANE. I can say the same thing. 
It is an unforeseen meeting which has 
surprised me as much as you; and I 
was not prepared for such an adven- 
ture. 

CLEANTE. It is true that my father, 
Madam, cannot make a better choice, 
and that the honour of seeing you is a 
very great joy to me ; but with all that, 
I cannot tell you that I rejoice at the 
intention you might have of becoming 
my step-mother. The compliment, | 
confess, is too difficult for me ; and it is 
a title, if you please, which I do not 
wish for you at all. This speech may ap- 
pear brutal in the eyes of some people, 
but Iam sure that you will look at it in 
the proper light ; that this is a marriage, 
Madam, for which you may well fancy 
I have some repugnance ; that you are 
not unaware, knowing who I am, how 
hurtful it is to my interests ; and that 
lastly you will allow me to tell you, with 
my father’s permission, that if matters 
depended on me, that marriage would 
not take place. 


HARPAGON. That is a very imperti- 
nent compliment! What a fine con- 
fession to make to her ? 

MARIANE. And I reply to you that 
the matter stands much in the same way 
with me; and that if you have some re- 
luctance to see me your stepmother, I 
have none the less, of course, to see you 
my step-son. Do not, I pray, believe 
that it is 1 who am seeking to cause you 
displeasure ; and, if 1 am not compelled 
to it by an absolate power, 1 give you 
my word that I shall not consent to the 
marriage which grieves you. 


HARPAGON. She is right. A stupid 
compliment deserves a like answer. I 
beg your pardon, my pretty one, for my 
son’s impertinence. He is a young 
simpleton who does not yet know the 
meaning of the words he speaks. 

MARIANE. I assure you that what 
he told me has not at all offended me ; 
on the contrary, he has pleased me by 
thus explaining to me his true senti- 
ments. I like an avowal of this kind 
from him, and if he had spoken other- 
wise I should esteem him all the less 
for it. 


(186) Ov, as a relative pronoun, is now 
only used in reference to either physical 
or moral localities. At the present day 
we would say @ daguelle je ne m'attendais 
pas. 

(87) Zantét used with a future means 
‘by and by,’ but when that adverb is re- 
peated, it is then rendered by ‘sometimes’ 
al dit tantét oui et tantét non, * he sometimes 
says yes and sometimes no,’ 


(188) Pare, when placed after the noun, 
means ‘alike’: j'ai deux vases pareils, ‘1 
have two yases alike.’ 


('8°) Ce gue je suis. We now say yui 
Je suis when no allusion is made to the 
profession or calling of the person referred 
to. 


(}%) Quelle is not here interrogative ; 
therefore the note of interrogation shoul« 
be replaced by one of exclamation. 


(9) Fe vous promets is here equivalent 
to je Tous assure, 
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} ( be ip de bont HARPAGON. It is very kind of you 
‘ n excuse? thus to consent to excuse his faults. 
tem] ra plus sa lime will make him wiser, and you will 
( har a ck nt see that his sentiments will change. 
Cu pere, je n CLEANTE. No, father, I cannot alter 
ct j them, and I earnestly beg this lady to 
‘ believe it. 
| lle « HARPAGON. But see what an ex- 
pl travagance! he goes on worse than O 
ever. > 
\ q je tra CLEANTE. Do you want to betray my os 
" é heart ? ~~ 
i \ vo HarpaGcon. Again. Do you wish - 
to alter your way of speaking ? U 
C1 | jue Vv CLEANTE. Well, since you wish me yn 
fa out to speak in a different, manner, allow me 
mette ici A la me, Madam, to put myself in my father’s na 
pet ct q i vous avouc place, and to confess to you that I never f th 
j dans le monde di iw in the world any one so charming (*) 2 should be replaced by - 
t que vi * que je ne concois as you; that I conceive nothing equal : a 9 thou fo maany persons still use _ 
plair to the happiness of pleasing you; and a thing,’ when alluding to persons, we 
( tre pr est un that the title of your husband is a ss 
{ jc préférerais au glory, a happiness that I would prefer it 
( ( ] nds princes de la to the destiny of the greatest princes of Britis 
0) ) wc, le bonheur d the earth. Yes, Madam, the happiness Prest 
posséder est, d s regards, la plus. of possessing you is, in my opinion, the Tt 
de toutes | rtunes ; c'est ou finest of all fortunes; that is my only llo 
chi ite 1 jition. Ilnya ambition. There is nothing which I la 
q Ton capable de faire pour would not undertake to make so precious 
t les ob a conquest, and the most powerful 
plus pu t obstacles... . : 
HARPAGOD 1D) t fil HARPAGON. Gently, my son, if you on 
plait please. st 
( N1 ( 1 compliment q CLEANTE. It is a compliment that me 
fais pour \ i madam I am paying for you to this lady... . at 
PAGON I LD HARPAGON. Dear me, I have a essi 
' ; ’ neme, ¢ tongue to explain myself, and I have hist 
pl vit no need of a spokesman like you. rma 
\ ck Come, bring some chairs. ag vi 
tn que, FROSINE. No; it is better to (we adi 
| ' la foire, afin had better) go to the fair at once, in yeu 
ry tot et davoir tout k order to return earlier and have after- = 
te ¢ tretenil wards ample time for conversation. ca 
HARPAGO / () i HARPAGON (40 Brindavotne). Let an 
then my carriage be got ready. 
¥ 
\CT ] ACT IV. mile 
CENE PREMIERI SCENE I. ve 
EANTE, MARIANE, ELISE, FROSINI CLEANTE, MARIANE, ELISE, FROSINE. eo 
LEANTI | i nous CLEANTE. Let us go in here; we (1%) Rentrons. Rentrer is frequently ss 
beaucoup m Il n’y a plus shall be much better. There are no used instead of extrer. The same maj a 
de nous | dl spect, et longer any suspicious people about us, be said of remplir and empflir, ‘to fill,’ the 
| ons park Te and we can talk freely. latter of which is now seldom used. 
[Ist Oui, 1 i, mon frére m’a ELisk. Yes, Madam, my brother has In] 
nfidence de la passion quwil a pour confided to me the secret of his love for 
I iis les chagrins ct les dé you. |! know the sorrows and unplea- 
rs qi mt capables de causerde — santnesses which such cross accidents be 
I] travers ct cest, je vous may cause; and it is, I assure you, s 
' extreme que with an extreme tenderness that | take 
‘ cay nture great interest in your adventure. 
1A} ( d ‘ MARIANE. It is a sweet consolation Le 
de \ 5 intérets unc to have a person like you in one’s in- tis 
; ' vous : et je vous cé terest, and | entreat you, Madam, to 
madame, de 1 der toujours have always for me that generous 
t enéreus é i capable de friendship which palliates for me the n 
ucir les crua ‘ i fortune harshness of fortune. ion 
(To be continued.) hy 
Wr are ry t \ nuounce to our readers that we shall be unable to fulfil our intention of publishing a juxtalinear translatior 7 
{ {*L’As Phe part which remains to be done would occupy thirty pages of this and the next issue ¢ f the ‘ PRAC ws mes ne 
Th Wel efore been most reluctantly compelled to abridge our translation by cutting out the easiest parts yet remaining re 
be done of the aut! We are anxious, however, that no student who has been using our juxtalinear translation should suffer . > 
equence of our i y to publish the whole of it. Any difficulties which a student may find in the parts omitted will be cleared Uf ‘ 
State your difliculty clearly in a letter addressed to the ‘FRENCH Eprror, PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ Enclose the ¢ PRACTICA ha 
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HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY NOTES. 


BY R, A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., 
University Extension Lecturer, Author of ‘ Elementary 


Physiography,’ Se. ; 


AND H. G. WELLS, B.SC., F.Z.S., F.C.P. 


Ovr notes this month include the consideration” of four topics. 
These are the controversy between Uniformitarians and Evolution- 
ists in geology, a few facts connected with suspension and _precipi- 
tation, the relation of the aspect of the spectrum to physical con- 
litions, and the atmosphere of the moon. 
















Uniformitarianism and Evolution in Geology.—This is a ques- 
tion which formed a subject of discussion fifty years ago. The 
name of Lyell has been particularly associated with the uniformi- 
tarian view, and this view has been throughout more characteristic 
of the English than of the Continental school. Hutton, another 
seat uniformitarian, was an Englishman, while Werner is the 
lather of such as follow the doctrine of profound changes in the 
force and nature of geological influences in the past. The discus- 
sion is reviving again, and particularly in connection with the struc- 
ture of the crystalline schists. General attention has been called 

it by Professor Teall’s address to the Geological Section of the 
itish Association, and by the short paper contributed by Professor 
Prestwich to the Nineteenth Century (October). 

The Uniformitarian view in its extreme form may be stated as 
follows :—We see certain forces moulding the features of the earth 
to-day ; frost, wind, rain, wave erosion, percolating water, slow 
relative changes of level culminating in faulting and earthquakes, 
and voleanic action. Three forces, it is asserted, are sufficient to 
account for all geological structures with which we are acquainted. 
To-day, not only are the materials of limestones, sandstones, and 
days being accumulated, just as they have been through the long 
past of geological time, but they are being consolidated in just the 
same way, and here and there, they are being metamorphosed by in- 
fltrating water, by internal heat, by lateral and superincumbent 
pressure, into crystalline limestones, shales, slates, quartzites, and 
schists, exactly identical in structure with those rocks in the oldest 
formations. ‘The extreme uniformitarian view gives a long unend- 
ing vista of the earth’s past. Wesee nobeginning. The geological 
wonditions, it asserts, of the Archaean period were the same as the 
physical conditions of to-day. 

Among the exponents of this view, though possibly not in its most 
extreme form, are Professors Lapworth, Geikie, and Teall. Pro- 
lessor Lapworth, for instance, before the Congrés Geologique [nter- 
national, asserted his belief that there would still be many Archaean 
ystems distinguished in the future. The Archaean rocks differ 
rom others merely in the fact that they are older, and have been 
exposed, therefore, longer to the action of pressure, lateral and 
vertical, to infiltrating water and high temperatures. Their fossils 
have been destroyed in these changes. They are sedimentary or 
gneous rocks of the usual type, only more extensively metamor- 

wsed. ‘The known geological formations are merely the more 
fecent of a vaster series of sediments, 

Stated in this form the uniformitarian theory of the earth is 
neither in agreement with physical speculation and astronomical 
‘cory, nor in harmony with biological science. 

In both astronomy and biology we find the idea of Evo/ution now 
‘ominant. All zoologists and botanists are agreed that all the varied 

ms of life are derived from a common ancestor, and that there 

* been a steady progressive change in the conditions of life. And 

astronomer tells a similar story. 

\ccording to Kant’s hypothesis and Lockyer’s Meteoritic Theory 
We have a steady progression going on from a nebular condition in 
*€ past to a condition of cold inertness in the future. Therefore,— 

|.) The earth must, on the whole, have been hotter in the past ; 
“at is, the geoisotherms came closer together near the surface. If 

"the temperature of fusion of a rock is, say, twenty-five miles 
Wa, in the Archaean period it may have been only a mile or so. 
. nce, One would infer that metamorphism through heat and partial 
, 2 Was a more probable and frequent occurrence to a rock then 

‘0 it subsequently became. 
., (2) Possibly the earth was more plastic. Tidal stresses must, 
nerefore, have been more potent within the lithosphere. 
— The earth must have rotated more rapidly, and the moon 

* hearer, and with a shorter period of revolution. Therefore the 
“san tides must have had a great height and velocity, and their 
“uring must have been more efficient. 

+) ; he sun was hotter ; that is, its radiant energy was greater. 

n the radiant energy of the sun depend the force of the winds 
~ “#€ Ocean currents and the amount of rainfall. The mills of 
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subaerial denudation, therefore, ground faster in the past than they 
do now. 

It is asserted by Professor Bonney, for instance, that the Arch- 
aean rocks do clearly point to such a difference as (1.) The Arch- 
aean rocks are metamorphosed profoundly wherever they occur. 
No doubt it can be shown that, locally, Triassic, Jurassic, and Cre- 
tateous rocks have been metamorphosed to crystalline schists; but 
the metamorphosis of the Archaeans is not a local result of local 
compression, but @ general phenomenon. And they are not the 
most metamorphosed simply because they are the oldest rocks. 
Derived pebbles found in the overlying Cambrian show that the 
Archaean rocks were already changed to schists when the Cambrian 
rocks were deposited. 

However, Professor Teall, one of our greatest authorities on 
petrology, can find no essential petrological differences between the 
oldest and youngest rocks, Perhaps the most striking difference is 
the case of the Torridon sandstone, of pre-Cambrian age. Most 
sandstones are made up mainly of quartz grains, and the felspar 
present is usually altered ; but in this rock unaltered felspar is 
abundant. This is the more remarkable since felspar in sandstones 
usually suffers decomposition. He offers no explanation how the 
felspar in this instance may have escaped throughout the whole 
course of geological time, but he points out that the presence of pure 
silica sandstones in the same series shows that the conditions under 
which sands are formed now obtained also in those earlier times. 

Concluding a discussion of the mineralogy of the crystalline 
schists, Professor Teall rounded off his address by asserting that the 
‘good old British ship Uniformity’ was still in fighting trim, and 
had not the slightest reason to haul down her colours to either 
‘Catastrophe’ or ‘ Evolution,’ after which belligerent phrases he 
concluded with the excellent, if scarcely logical, sequence, * Let us 
continue our work and remain friends,’ 

SUSPENSION AND CONDENSATION, 

A number of important matters in physiography turn upon the 
physical consequences of the minute division of matter. We are 
reminded of this by Professor J. J. Thompson’s paper upon elec- 
trified jets in the current issue of the Philosophical Magazine, and 
we propose to note down here a few of these points, incorporating 
his remarks. 

In the first place, there is the suspension of solids in water and 
in the air. The elementary learner is satistied with his experimen- 
tal knowledge that finely divided matter in disturbed water will 
render it muddy, and only settle down after a prolonged period of 
quiescence ; but the advanced student may reasonably be expected 
to have considered the question a little more fully. The facts of 
suspension turn upon the relation of the surface area to the mass of 
a body. The shape remaining the same, the surface varies as the 
square, the mass as the cube of the linear dimensions. Let us take 
a concrete instance. 

A cubical body has a solid content of 1 cubic foot, and, let us say, its 
weight is a pound. Its total superficial area is, of course, six square 
feet. Now, double the linear dimensions ; the edge of the cube will 
then be two feet, one square face of it four square feet, and its total 
surface twenty-four square feet—four times what it was before. But 
its cubic content will be eight cubic feet, its weight eight pounds— 
eight times what it was before. Similarly if we diminish the body. 
If we make the linear dimensions y4, what they were before, the 
surface is yg5$gq what it was before, and the mass only ypodoun- 

Consider now the case of a body falling through water. ‘There 
is the force of gravitation pulling the body down, and the buoyant 
force of the water buoying it up, both of which vary with its mass, 
But as it falls there is also the resistance and adhesion of the water. 
This depends not on mass, but on surface. The smaller and smaller 
the size of the body, the lesser and lesser becomes the mass in pro- 
portion to the surface—the smaller, that is, becomes the ratio of the 
downward pull to the resistance. So a very small particle falls 
with extreme slowness, and we may imagine at last such a fall so 
slow as to be practically imperceptible. 

In this way we may understand, not only the suspension of 
matter in water, but also the suspension of fog and mist in air. We 
also comprehend, what is apt to strike the learner as paradoxical at 
first, how it is that water vapour may be condensed as cloud and 
yet not fall as rain. 

The question of the condensation of clouds and mist is closely bound 
up with the consideration of size. Zhe more curved a water sur- 
face is, the greater is its vapour tension. Thus, the hygrometric state 
of the atmosphere remaining the same, there is more evaporation 
from che surface of a drop hanging from the window-sill than from 
an equal area on the level surface of water in a dish, And the smaller 
the drop the greater the vapour tension. 

Hence air, in the absence of dust, will become supersaturated 
with water vapour without mist appearing. Practically condensation 
is trying to begin and cannot. The drops, to begin with, must be 
excessively minute, and excessively minute drops have an enor- 
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mously high vapour tension, They evaporate as rapidly as they 
‘ lense In the words of Professor Thompson there is an 

essive infant mortality’ among the drops. However, as the 
student of the Liementary Physiography knows (p. 308), the 
presence of dust at once permits precipitation. This is because 
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the first particles of water condensed, instead of having to round 


themselves off, as it were, lie on the surface of the dust particle, and 
» have a greatly less superficial curvature, and therefore a smaller 
vapour tension In this way drops have time to grow. 
rhe electrification of water vapour, Professor Thompson has 
hown, renders smaller drops possible than could otherwise occur. 
Fhis has been proved experimentally by Mr. Shelford Bidwell, by 


the observation of the behaviour of a jet of steam. When unelec- 
trified, this is invisible at the nozzle; but on electrifying it, it be- 
comes dark with a brownish tinge, due to the condensation of 


minute droplets. The d/ackness of thunder clouds, we may note, 
Is EXPL able in view of these facts, 


VARIATION OF SPECTRA WITH TEMPERATURE, 

The action of a substance upon light is greatly affected by mole- 
cular condition, of course, and it follows that temperature bears 
a very important relation to the spectra of substances. Some 
substances, such as iron and platinum, simply become red-hot if 
heated in the flame of a Bunsen burner, and therefore give a con- 
tinuous spectrum, whereas sodium and calcium exhibit characteristic 
spectra at the same temperature. The conditions of observation 
also affect the spectra of many substances. Thus, hydrogen at a 
low pressure, in a Geissler tube rendered luminous by means of an 
induced electric current, possesses a spectrum of bright lines ; but if 
the gas is at a high pressure, its spectrum is continuous, Oxygen, 
agai, has at least three different spectra depending upon the con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure. Professor Lockyer has given 
a large amount of attention to these variations, and Mr. A. Fowler, 
the Demonstrator of Astronomy at the Royal College of Science, 
South Kensington, has assisted him in many of his researches. To 
the latter gentleman we owe the statements of fact contained in the 
following summary :- 

(1.) The most common variation noticed is the passage from a 
banded or fluted spectrum to a line spectrum as the temperature is 
increased, For example, spectra observed at the temperature of the 
Bunsen burner, or oxy-hydrogen flame, consist largely of bands and 
Hutings, while the same substances volatilised at the higher tempera- 
ture of the electric arc, or the spark of an electric condenser, give 
spectra consisting almost entirely of lines. Salts of manganese, 
iron, lead, chromium, barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium, and 
copper are good examples. In general, it may be said that a fluted 
or banded spectrum is special to relatively low temperatures. 
Iience, when such flutings are seen in the spectra of celestial bodies, 
it is fair to assume that the absorbing atmospheres of these bodies 

we relatively cool, Such is the case in stars resembling a Orionis, 
in which metallic absorption flutings are seen ; and in such stars as 
152 Schjellerup, where the spectra indicate the fluted absorption of 
carbon Comets also occasionally exhibit similar changes from 
flutings to lines When at a considerable distance from perihelion, 
the great comet of 1882 gave a spectrum consisting of carbon 
flutings, but as the light and heat of the comet increased with the 
approach to the sun, bright lines of sodium, iron, and other sub- 
stances became visible 

(2.) In some cases the effect of increased temperature upon the 
spectrum of a substance is chiefly to add to the number of lines. 
Sodium, for example, at the temperature of the Bunsen burner, 
gives the familiar double yellow lines (the D lines) ; at a higher 
temperature, even at that of the oxy-hydrogen flame, another double 
line in the red, one in the green, and one in the blue make thei: 
appearance Metallic iron gives no visible lines at the temperature 
of the Bunsen, but it shows a very small number of lines and one 
or two flutings in the oxy-hydrogen flame, and the electric arc 
brings out many hundreds of lines, but no flutings. 

(3.) The lines in the spectrum of a substance sometimes undergo 
remarkable changes of relative intensity as well as of number when 
observed at different temperatures, Calcium is an element the spec- 
trum of which is subject to this kind of variation. Such changes 
have led to the conclusion that the elements of the chemist are not 


LT 
the changes which may take place in the spectrum of a compound 
gas at different temperatures. At a low temperature, when this gas 
is rendered luminous by passing electric sparks through a tube con. 
taining it, the spectrum includes certain bands produced by the 
vibrations of the compound molecules and characteristic of the com. 
pound, together with a series of flutings of carbon due to partial 
dissociation. As the temperature is increased, the bands of the 
compound disappear altogether, leaving only the flutings of cool 
carbon, and, with a further increase of temperature, another set of 
carbon flutings appear, while at a still higher temperature bands and 
flutings disappear entirely, and are replaced by the spectra of carbon 
and oxygen. 
It will now readily be understood that a knowledge of the 
relationships between spectrum and temperature gives valuable 
information concerning the conditions of the heavenly bodies, and 
permits the arrangement of stars in order of temperature. Indeed, 
minute researches in the laboratory are essential to a proper under- 
standing of celestial spectra. 

THE Moon’s ATMOSPHERE. 
The student will remember that according to the Kinetic theory 
of gases the molecules of a gas are in constant motion, their velocity 
depending, among other things, upon the temperature of the gas, 
Sir Robert Ball has recently attempted to explain the absence of a 
lunar atmosphere by this theory. He finds that the mean speed of 
the molecules of oxygen and nitrogen at the moon’s surface is less 
than the speed with which a body would have to be projected in 
order to leave the moon altogether. It would therefore appear that 
the moon would be able to hold an atmosphere of oxygen and nitro- 
gen round it ; but further inquiry shows that, owing to collisions be- 
tween the molecules, some of them may attain velocities high 
enough to enable them to overcome the moon’s attraction and 
escape into space. In the course of time, therefore, the moon must 
lose any atmosphere of oxygen and nitrogen that it may have pos- 
sessed. Upon the earth, however, the speed required to take the 
molecules outside the radius of the earth’s attraction is greater than 
that ever reached in the case uf oxygen and nitrogen, and, on this 
account, the earth retains its aerial envelope. In connection with 
this subject students would do well to read an article by Mr. A. C. 
Ranyard in Axowledge for March 1892. 

We may add here that this speculation seems to disregard the 
possibility of an extremely low temperature obtaining in interstellar 
space, at a less distance from the moon than the radius of the sphere 
of its attraction. We pointed out this possibility last month, and it 
considerably affects all these ‘ diffusion’ speculations, since possibly 
gases cannot exist save in the neighbourhood of bodies which, like 
the earth and sun, are considerably above the mean temperature 0! 
space, 

The surface temperature of the moon is not known. _ Professors 
Langley’s and Very’s observations, based on its radiant heat, would 
seem to point to the conclusion that at the moon’s equator, towards 
the middle of its day, the temperature is far above the absolute zero 
—possibly even as high as zero centigrade. If uncombined oxygen 
and nitrogen, or even carbon dioxide were present, they would 
vapourise to some extent therefore. 
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RULES. 

1. All communications must be addressed ‘I 
Editor, Practica: Tracuer, 5, Pilgrim Street, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.,’ and must be accompanied 
by our ‘coupon,’ duly filled up. 

Replies will be given only in this column, except 
under the conditions named in Rule 3. 

If any reader desires a reply by post, such can 
be forwarded by enclosing, in addition to the 
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really elementary, and that the different spectra exhibited are due 
to the different degrees of dissociation brought about at particular 
temperatures, 

(4.) Some compound bodies possess characteristic spectra, but in 
the majority of cases the compound molecules are broken up at the 
lowest temperature which is sufficient to render the radiations 
visible rhus, when common salt is burned in the flame of a 
Bunsen or spirit lamp, we do not see the spectrum of sodium 
chloride, but simply that of sodium, the same lines being observed 
whatever sodium compound be employed ; in this case a very low 
temperature is sufficient to dissociate the salt and give the spectrum 


of sodium vapour. Carbonic oxide furnishes a good illustration of 
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person or public company is enabled to do acts or 
enjoy privileges which he or it could not do or enjoy 
without such authority. They are so called decause 
they are open (litere patentes), with the seal affixed and 
ready to be shown. ‘Letters Overt’ is the term 
sometimes used instead of ‘Letters Patent.’ As the 
word ‘ Patent’ is commonly used now, its original 
meaning is almost forgotten. By ‘Letters Patent’ 
new inventions are protected—hence the ‘ patented 
article. An alien is created a denizen of this 
country by ‘ Letters Patent,’ so that you see the term 
has a much more extended meaning than is generally 
supposed. 

‘Scrise.’—If you received your first ‘advance’ in 
September, you can certainly claim all arrears from 
September 1 which may accrue on the second 
‘advance.’ If you can recover by no other means, 
enter an action in the local County Court. 

‘W.L.’ —The following extract from an official 
letter gives the information which you require :—‘ A 
Second Class in the advanced stage of a science 
subject at the Special Winter Examinations held by 
this Department in Training Colleges prior to 1890, 
or a Second Class success in the subject before the 
division into stages, qualifies the person who ob- 
tained it to earn payments from the Department on 
the results of his instruction in the subject, whether 
he has or has not taught the subject previously.’ 

‘L.L.A.’—This is a title conferred by the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, Scotland, upon all women who 
pass in seven subjects selected from the prescribed 
syllabus. One or more subjects may be taken at 
each examination, and, to whatever extent the Candi- 
date is successful, a certificate is granted, which 
counts towards the L.L.A. title until it is obtained. 
The fee to be paid by candidates being examined 
for the first time is two guineas. This covers a 
second examination, but for the third and any sub- 
sequent examination, a further fee of one guinea has 
to be paid. On obtaining the title, a fee of four 
guineas must be paid before making use of it. The 
next examination will be held on June 5, 6, and 7, 
1894. 

‘W.R.’—Sometimes ‘Yes,’ and sometimes ‘ No.’ 
It depends entirely on the attendant circumstances. 
lfyou will send me full particulars, I shall be glad to 
advise, but I cannot give a general reply. 

‘M.N.’—The words are actionable ; you should at 
once consult a good solicitor. 

‘Fer-Scnoot.’—In a fee-paying school, the Man- 
agers can demand payment in advance. 

‘SCHOLARSHIP, —Yes ; you can sit again next year. 
‘Candidates who fail fwice to pass the Queen's 
Scholarship Examination may not be again ex- 
amined.’—(Code, Art. 48d.) 

‘R.T.’-—You have certainly been unwise. If the 
person commence proceedings, you should endeavour 
‘0 arrange a compromise. Employ a solicitor to 
‘ettle the terms, or you may find yourself worse off 
than before. 

‘M.S.’—Until this year there were only two Zord 
mayors, those of London and York. Now there are 
‘our, Liverpool and Manchester having been recently 
added to the list of towns whose mayors have a right 
‘0 the title ‘Lord.’ 
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a mule’s ? 
horses. mules, 


So guineas 
£384 Ans. 


5 per cent, compound interest ? 


until the given amount is found. 


1000 
1°05 
1050 
1°os5 


Put 1215°506 
: 1°05 
1276°2813 

Put 1276°28 
1°05 
_1340°094 
Put 1340°1 
1°05 
1407105 
Put 1407°1 
1°05 
1477°455 
Put 1477°45 
1°05 

1551 °322 
Put 1551°3 
I 05 
1628°865 
Put 1628°8 
1°05 


1°05 
Year. 


4 4 
759 17 
365, 
2555 
305 
6205(8 days 
6072 
133 





1710°24 = 


1795°752 = 


QUERY COLUMN, 


Hf. Black.—15 horses having 4 feeds a day can be kept for 
months for 16 guineas ; what will be the cost of keeping 20 mules 
for 5 months, giving them 5 feeds a day, a horse’s food being § of 


15 X§ : 20 
feeds. feeds. | guineas. 
4 2 § 7: 16 : cost. 
mths. mths. 
: <3 
4 
—20X SXSXUXE guineas 
WX SXKAXR 
8 


I year ; 


2 years ; 


3 years ; 


= 4 years. 


5 years ; 


6 years ; 


7 years ; 


8 years ; 


Q years ; 


10 years ; 


II years ; 


12 years. 


Interest for a year on £1,795 = £89 15s. 


& 
mee 4} :: 1: Time for balance of £1,800, 


.”. Time = 12 years 8 days. Ans. 





> 


Notlaw.—In how many years will £1,000 amount to £1,800 at 


The use of logarithms is necessary to calculate the time, but it 
can be found by ¢réa/ by multiplying the given principal by the 
amount of one pound for one year as many times as are required 
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. l train which leaves London at 3.10 p.th. arrives at 
Winche rats ps I} train which leaves Winchester at 
r ive in Lor n at 5.42 p.n When do they pass 
‘ the ? 
lim r ist train (s 3.10) hrs 1 hr. 50 min. 
~ Se a (5.42 3. 30) hrs 2 hrs. 12 min. 
Kate of rst train per hour : rate of 2nd train per hour 
2 hrs. 12 min 1 hr. So min. 
132 min. :110min. 
6:5 
First train starts 20 min. before second train, and therefore 
t é er of the rney can be done in 1 hr. 30 min. 
lime after se train starts when they pass each other 
ie 
é . of 1 hr. 30 min. 
> 5 
6 


ol gO min, 


fT 
4 ) 
in. 
1 
19,7) min 
Pine 3.30 p.m {9;) min 4.197, p.m. Ans. 
Y? ky , ‘Mix whiskey worth 16s. per gall., 

















| another lot worth 19s. a gall., with water so as to make a 
m re to sell at 12s. per gall., the whole quantity being 51 gals.’ 
* Mack,’ Wi N.B. 
Potal t 12 X SIs 612. 
Let a number of galls, at 16s 
J » J os s» 19s. (Weshall take integral gal- 
lons only, otherwise the number of solutions is infinite. ) 
Then 16% + 19 612. 
; Bde r x 35 Y 16 — % 
Because a, y, 38 are all integral, then ,3,v — ,4; is integral, 
denote it by » 
: Phen 33 } i 
1 ; Sm 4m 
“ | wuse 7’, Sv are integral, then “- is integral. 
> 
It is now plain that m 2, 5 5, etc 
ood } 32, So, 128, etc. ; 
_s ; 36, 54, 132, etc. ; 
; 12, 25, 44 

‘ : 24, 5 

: But as the tot ntity is 51 galls., the only two answers are 

. 24, 12; or §, 28. 

etiiaes 
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Y: | UNSEEN FRENCH FOR CERTIFICATE STUDENTS. 
‘IN each paper there will also be an easy unseen passage for 

YT translation into English from a prose writer.’—Aegulations for 
} /.xamination for Tea rs Certipcate, 1893. 

a | Any difficulties which ders of ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER’ 
i may find in these papers will be explained vratis. Write to the 
othee of this paper, mentioning your difficulty, and enclosing ‘ TH 

. | PRACTICAL TEACHI Coupon for the current month. Send 

mped ressed envelope tor the reply. 

N : IT. 

y | 1 . Pourquoi avez-vous dit que la violette était modeste? Parce 

e se cache sous l’herbe? La violette ne se cache pas sous 

3 ’ verbe, elle y a cté cachée par la nature. On n’est pas modeste 
ur ctre d'une naissance humble et obscure. Pourquoi ne dites- 

: us pas que l’or est modeste, lui qui se cache dans les entrailles de 

terre, et qui meme lorsqu’on le trouve se déguise en quelque 
@ ! | (translate ere) qui n’a guére l’air d’étre de lor? Pourquoi 

YY dites-vous pas que les diamants sont modestes, eux qui sont 
' hes dans la terre, et qu'il faut briser et tailler pour leur arracher 
«} leur cclat? Pourquoi ne dites-vous pas que les perles sont mo- 

ee: | tes, elles qui ne se trouvent que dans les gouffres de la mer? 

Mais la violette ! la violette est née dans lherbe, il est vrai ; mais 
‘ e (intrigues pour en sortir ! Outre les couleurs qu'elle affecte, et 
ue la font distinguer facilement, n’exhale-t-elle pas ce parfum pro- 

‘ juant qui la ferait decouvrir a un aveugle. La violette modeste ! 


ou elle est arrivee ; elle a couvert de sa 
. 


livree les chefs de 


Iiglise, les eveques et les archevéques ; le noir est le deuil de tout 
! onde, la violette est devenue le noir des rois et le deuil de la 
" urpre, la violette macdeste ! I/phonse Aurr. 
: 14. Le flegme de Turenne était extraordinaire, et rien, pas méme 
us brusque surprise, ne l’en faisait sortir. ‘Tout le monde sait 
necdote suivante, qui, du reste, lui fait honneur. II se levait de 
mnne heur Un matin quil prenait lair A la fenétre, un de 
’ ns voyant un homme coude (/caning on his elbows) la, le | et le 
, 
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prend pour un camarade, et lui applique amicale 





soufflet au bas du dos. L’homme se retourne, et cest Turenn 
*Monseigneur,’ s’écrie le frappeur A genoux, ‘j'ai cru que c'étaj 
Georges.’ ‘Mais, quand c’ett été Georges,’ dit Turenne, en g 
frottant (rubbing himself) ‘i’ ne faut pas frapper si fort.— 
7. Michelet. 


15. L’aspect de Venise est plus étonnant qu’agreable ; on croit 
d’abord voir une ville submergee, et la réflexion est nécessaire pour 
admirer le génie des mortels qui ont conquis cette demeure sur | 
eaux. Naples est batie en amphithéatre au bord de la mer ; mais 
Venise étant sur un terrain tout a fait plat, les clochers ressem 
aux mats d’un vaisseau qui resterait immobile aux milieu des ondes, 
Un sentiment de tristesse s’empare (/ahes possession) de Vim 
tion en entrant dans Venise. On prend cong¢ ‘de la végétation ; 
on ne voit pas méme une mouche en ce séjour ; tous les animau 
en sont bannis ; et homme seul est 14 pour lutter contre la mer. 
Le silence est profond dans cette ville, dont les rues sont des canaux, 
et le bruit des rames (oa7's) est unique interruption a ce silence ; ce 
n’est pas la campagne, puisqu’on n’y voit pas un arbre ; ce n’est pas 
la ville, puisqu’on n'y entend pas le moindre mouvement ; ce n'est 
pas méme un vaisseau, puisqu’on n’avance pas: c’est une demeu 
dont lorage fait une prison ; car il y a des moments ot l'on ne pet 
sortir ni de la ville ni de chez soi.—A/adame de Sta: 

16. Thackeray n’avait que cinquante-deux ans lorsque la mort 
est venue subitement l’enlever. Douze jours auparavant, il 
allé célébrer 4 Charterhouse, en compagnie d’anciens condisciples, 
l’anniversaire de la fondation de l’école oii il avait été élevé. Qui 
aurait cru que deja la main de la mort était sur lui? Toutefois, i 
y avait longtemps qu'il avait ressenti les premiéres atteintes d'une 
maladie grave. L’année passée, il lui arriva de dire un jour e 
riant : ‘II faut que je fasse mes malles (7 must pack up my trunk 
mon meédecin m’a donné congé.’ La veille de Noel, nul, parmi 
ceux qui l’entouraient, n’avait le moindre soupcon du coup qui allait 
étre frappé. Pendant la nuit, sa mére, dont la chambre a coucher 
était au-dessus de la sienne, l’entendit se lever et marcher. Le 
lendemain son domestique entra, et selon l’usage placa une tasse d 
thé a coté du lit. Quand il revint, il remarqua qu’on n’avait pas 
touché a la tasse. N’entendant rien, il s’approche. Thackeray, 
calme et les mains étendues sur la couverture, dormait du sommeil 
dont on ne se réveille plus. —Louis Blane. 











17. La partie méridionale de !a cité d’Aoste est presque deéserte, 
et parait n’avoir jamais été habitée. On y voit des champs laboures 
et des prairies terminées d’un coté par des remparts antiques que 
les Romains ¢levérent pour lui servir d’enceinte, et de l'autre | 
les murailles de quelques jardins. Cet emplacement solitaire peut 
cependant intéresser les voyageurs, Aupres de la porte de la ville 
on voit les ruines d’un ancien chateau, dans lequel, si l’on en crott 
la tradition populaire, le comte René de Chalans, poussé par les 
fureurs de la jalousie, laissa mourir de faim, dans le quinzieme 
sitcle, la princesse Marie de Bragance, son épouse ; de 1a le nom de 
Bramafan (qui signifie cri de /a faim) donné a ce chateau par les 
gens du pays. — Xavier de Maistre. 








18. Lorsque un vieillard a failli étre appelé aux destinées d’outre- 
tombe, lorsqu’il a traversé une crise que l’on avait crue mortelle, ¢t 
que, revenu a la santé, il parle des im ages qui s’évoquaient spon- 
tanément en lui, on constate presque toujours le méme phenomene ; 
ce qu'il avait revu dans les heures ou il avait perdu sa propre ¢ ire 
tion, c’est sa jeunesse—la jeunesse de l’entrée impetuet ise dans lef 
vescence de la vie. Est-ce donc 14 ce qui a laissé dans lame 
Vempreinte ineffacable, puisque Vhomme, dés qu'il n’est plus en 
possession de soi-méme, est hanté par les visions des exuberances 
de la vingtitme année? On pourrait croire que la maladie, em exa 
pére l'impression ; mé uis plus d’un sexagénaire, solide encore et bien 
portant, s’y reporte avec prédilection, et seul, au coin clu feu, sou- 
riant et soupirant, se raconte (re/afes to himse anciennes 
aventures.—.Vaxime Du Camp. 


ses 





19. En somme, le docteur Pascal n’avait « qu’une croyance, la 
ance A la vie. La vie était unique manifestation divine. La vie, 
c’était Dieu, le grand moteur, l’ame de l’univers. Et la vie n’av: 
d’autre instrument que Vhérédité ; Vhérédité faisait le 
sorte que, si l’on avait pu la connaitre, la capter (coax 
poser delle, on aurait fait le monde a son gré (fo their Lkinty)- 
Chez lui, qui avait vu de prés la malad ie, la souffrance et la mort, 
une pitié de médecin s’éveillait. Ah! plus étre malade, ne plus 
soufirir, mourir le moins possible. Son ot ve aboutissait a cette pen- 
sée qu’on pourrait hater le bonheur universel, la cité future de 
fection et de félicité, en assurant de la santé A tous. Lorsque 
seraient sains, forts, intelligents, il n’y aurait plus qu'un peuple 
supérieur, infiniment sage et heureux.—Z mile Zola. 
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20. Les Grecs les moins scrupuleux en m: utitre de probite, ¢ 
vent trés-strictement les préceptes de I’ Eglise, et obéissent aveu 
ment a leurs prétres. J'ai eu l’honneur de diner 
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mangions un agneau, en plein champ et en plein caréme (Zev/). 
Un Grec que nous neconnaissions pas, vint s’asseoir auprés de nous, 
mangea notre pain et nos figues, but notre vin, et se retira, indigné de 
notre conduite, lorsqu’il eut bien mangé. J’appris le lendemain que 
ce convive avait la mort d’un homme sur la conscience, et que la 
justice le cherchait prudemment, de maniére a ne jamais le trouver. 
Il se croyait meilleur chrétien que nous. —Edmond A bout. 

21. Les Anglais, en voyant nos fétes, montrent tous la méme 
surprise, font tous la méme réflexion ; mais, parmi eux, il y en a 
auelles étonnent davantage : ce sont les plus agés qui, venus en 
France autrefois, ont quelque mémoire de ce qu’était la vieille 
Touraine et le peuple des bons seigneurs. De fait, je m’en sou- 
viens : jeune alors, j’ai vu, avant cette grande époque oi, soldat 
volontaire de la Révolution, j’abandonnai des lieux si chers & mon 
enfance, j’ai vu les paysans affamés tendre la main aux portes et 
partout sur les chemins, aux avenues des villes, des couvents, des 
chateaux, ot leur inevitable aspect était le tourment de ceux-la 
méme que la prospérité commune indigne, désole aujourd’hui.— 
P. L. Courier. 

22. Paris pendant l’été n'est qu'un affreux séjour, un enfer de 
bitume et d’asphalte, oi languit, souffre, et gémit une population de 
victimes et d’esclaves : victimes de la misere, esclaves du devoir. 
Tous ceux qui n’ont rien a faire, et qui vivent pour s’amuser, sont 
partis : il ne reste que ceux qui vivent pour travailler, et ceux qui 
ravaillent pour vivre ; ceux qui ont passé des jours glorieux dans 
les inqui¢tudes de la guerre, dans les agitations de la politique, pour 
acquérir un peu de renommee ; et ceux qui passent des jours obscurs 
dans les pacifiques tribulations du commerce, dans les labeurs de 
la polémique et dans les langueurs du bureau, pour gagner un peu 
dargent. 

Decidément l’été est la saison des paresseux ; et il avait raison ce 
paresseux expert qui nous disait un jour: ‘ J’aime réfé, parce que 
été on n’a rien a faire. L’hiver il taut & chaque instant se dé- 
ranger pour relever le feu: cest trés-fatigant.’ Le jardin des 
Tuileries est désert : le soir on voit encore passer rapidement quel- 
ques caléches élégantes aux Champs-Elysées ; mais chaque jour les 
noms connus deviennent plus rares ; et bientOt on pourra se croire 
dans une ville d’étrangers. Plaignez, 6 plaignez charitablement 
ceux qui restent, car on n’est retenu ici que par un ennui, par un 
devoir, par une économie, par une maladie, ou par un procés.— 
Madame de Girardin. 


—_ - 2-— 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 14th OCTOBER, 1893. 


MODEL ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIC.—Fixrst YEAR, GIRLS. 
1. Make out the following bill :— £a € 
126 yards of turf at rofd. per yard + 5 


_ 
_ 
Oo 

ve 


39 loads of clay at 7s. 7d. perload - 14 15 9 
59 yards of paling at IIs. 5d. per yard- 33 13 7 
192 hours’ wages at 7#d. per hour - 6 4 0 


Total - - - £60 3 #7 Ans. 


> 


2. Reduce to one fraction :— 
of + 78 — 324 + 42 —1294, = 


(take away 15 and — 15) 
; . 


168 1 60 88 ~ a = 

vs + $s — ha + $s — v6 = 

296... 97 — 199 ... 2 7 

96 96 — 96 = “BG° Ans. 
— 


3. Find the G.C.M. of 14003 and 11591, and show that no other 
number can be their G.C.M. 
14003 = 07 X 209 
11591 = 67 X 173 
.. 67 = G.C.M., for 209 and 173 are prime to each other. 
4 By how much is the sum of 5% and 9}% greater than the 
Gierence of 27,4, and 128. 
(58 + 94) — (27% — 128) = 
(take away 14 and — 14) 


5. Find by Practice, how much one man will gain upon another 
5 miles 260 yards, if he gain 22 yards in each quarter of a mile. 
} mile = 440 yards ; 5 miles = 20 quarter miles. 

yds. ft. ins. 
22 0 O= Gain in } mile. . 
20 


In 


20 yds = 4 of } mile | 440 0 O= Gain in 5 miles. 
#9 yds = 7, of } mile It O O= Gain in 220 yds. 
2 0 O= Gain in go yds. 


453 © O= Gain in 5 miles 260 yds. 
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6. How would you prove by a diagram (a) that # #4 and () 
that § + ? = 1,4? 
7 14 21 28 35 42 19 
(a) | | | | | 


| | | 
I. I. HI. iV. Vv. V1 VIL. 


The above line represents 49 inches. Each seventh of it is 


therefore 7 inches, and three-sevenths 21 inches. But the 
21 inches is #4 of 49 inches, .*, # of the line 74 line. 


Q.E.D. 
(6) Let AD = the unit. 
Then AEFC = § AD = }3§ AD. 
Then HJDC PAD = , AD, each twelfth being two of 
the = squares. 
Then AEFC + HJDC = (3 + ¥) AD = #8 AD = 38 squares 
in AD = AD + 44 AD = 17, AD.—Q.ELD. 
i 
\ ‘ ‘ = B 








4 








12° 


Cc F 8) 
First YEAR.—Boys, 
1. (2) Write down all the prime numbers between 1 and 50. 
2D, % S> %p Bly 8% 2% 80, 2% 20) 33. 3% 43, 43. 47, Ans. 





(2) What are the prime factors of 2997 = 9 X333=9X9 
X 37=3X3X3X3X37 Ans. 

(c) Give instances of a compound fraction, a complex fraction, 
and an improper fraction not in its lowest terms. 


(a) 7X9 (:x$) = Compound Fraction. Ans. 
3.9, 














~~ oes 
(B = Complex Fraction. Ans. 
) . 9 
$+ 
5 +4 
(v) ° = Improper Fraction (not in lowest terms), Ans. 


35 
2. Express 14 of 23 of Is, 2d. as a fraction of 22 of 3§ of 3s. 4d. 


ax XE HEX PXEXEX SX =23. Ans 
2 ( ba . = , ; 
5x XY =i 


3-_ A man paid away °6 of his money, and afterwards +75 of what 
was left. What decimal of the whole then remained ? 
Ist Payment = °6 of whole ; .*, remainder = ‘4 of whole. 
2nd_s,, = "75 X ‘4 = °3 of whole. 
Total paid = 6+ °3= ‘9; .*. ‘1 of the whole was left. Ans, 





4. How many packets of tobacco, each containing 3:7 ozs., can 
be made up from 150 lbs. ? What quantity of tobacco will be then 


left ? 


. $4000 > ae 
150 lbs. + 3°7 ozs. = 4 = 64824 packets = 
37 
648 packets. Ans, 
Remaining tobacco = 34 of $3 o.s. = 2% ozs.7 Ans. 


to 


Ns 








= — — Ans. 
2 i i 73 
> eee . tae 4. 
x | I 3 33 -- 
3+ ; 
2 a= & 
] 3 


6. By how much is the sum of 2°056 and ‘92 greater than theit 
product? (2°056 + *92) —2°056 X ‘92 = 2°970 — 1°S9152 
105445 Ans. 


SECOND YEAR.—GIRLS, 


1. Reduce {(, of 6§) — (7% of 3 pr)} X 5p, to a simple fraction 
in its lowest terms. 
(3 14 66 275—126 66 149 ., 66 __ 298 


9 I 99 13° 99S «13 —s=539 
74%. Ans. 
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2. Make out the following account :— 


L s. d. 
239 lbs. of tea (#, 2s. o}d. per Ib. - - 24 7 114 
598 4, ~— coffee (a) 10}d. - : - 2615 354 , 
700 «4, = Sugar (#, 2d. ‘a . 5 160 8 
450 ee cocoa (# Is, 1d. it ° 26 0 90 
Total £83 o 4 Ans. 
—_————— 
3}. By how much is 74 hours less than # of 43 of 7; of § of 
15 hrs. 2 mins. 
hrs. (8X YX ye K BX Ast — Y) = (487 — BP) hrs. 
(337 424°) hrs. = 94 hrs. = 2 hrs. 4 mins. Ans, 
—— 
4 | xpress the difference of ort of 24 lbs. 1 ozs, and 719 of 
11 lbs. 11 ozs. as a fraction of 563 tons, 
eT X< 3f ozs Was XK 137 ozs. 2030 1364 
503 X 2240 X 10 ozs. 503 X 2240 X 16 
660 333 


10 SSQ0O 


563 KX 2240 X 16 


5. (a2) Obtain the decimal fractions equivalent to }§, 2, Ady 5g, 








PJ 5000" 
(a 5 22 
) 15 1. 36 
it 
—— 
(B) 9 , 
1°285714 i 
7 o 
—— is 
(y) I! 4 
Y 44 044 5 
250 1o0o0 ‘ 
ES 
(3 7 lé 
‘ + ‘OO14 
S000 10000 J 
(4) Explain the statement that 6 I 
As ‘99999 to infinity, we can make it differ 
from 1 as little as we please, and therefore it is more accurate 
to call “6 1, then ‘9 Ys Or y% or Pofo, etc. 


6. (a) Write out the rule for division of fractions. 
Invert the divisor (reducing if it need be to a simple form) 


and proceed as in multiplication, 


(4) Why in the divisor of § by 4 is the quotient greater than the 
dividend ? 


Ans. § 4 14. 


; i xX # 

(Juotient & Divisor, 
a proper fraction; 

.. a proper fraction of the Quotient Dividend; 


.". Quotient is greater than Dividend.—Q. E. D. 


2 
> 





Dividend 
But Divisor 


SECOND YEAR.—Boys. 
1. (2) Distinguish, as to a class, between stock and the money 


value of stock, illustrating by an example. What is meant by 
buying at a premium ? 


Stock is only of a certain sominal value, shares therein 
being nominally £20, £40, £100, etc. The money value of 
stock is the price per share for which it will sell ; thus, if the 
three per cents, are at 99, £100 of this stock is worth £99 
money value. Generally the stock itself cannot be realised from 
the organisation issuing it. If the money value be more than 
the numinal if for instance the three per cents. 


ead 
are sold for 101, the stock is af a premium. 


stock value, 


(4) Explain the term ‘ Arekerage.” How much brokerage is 
] j £ 


by custom charged for the transfer of £500 stock from a four per 
cent, stock at 103} to a three per cent. stock at 98}? 


Brokerage is a cou 


mission paid (generally so much per share) 
to the agent who manages the transfer. 

This commission is usually 4 per cent. on the nominal 
value of the stock. Thus the buyer at 103} would with 
brokerage pay 1032, and the seller would receive 1034. The 
buyer at 954 would pay gS§, and the seller would receive 93%. 


rhe brokerage upon £500 four per cents. would be 
I 500 
12s, 6d. 


x “ 


ix 1 
2} 
10 
lhe amount of 3 per cent. stock would be 3a X 500f. 
Oc 
.”. brokerage upon 3 per cents. would be 
413 S00 I 2005 
x x 4 
304 i 


138. 1 poe. 
Soo : 
.. Total brokerage 


A 


3152 


£1 5s. 7th. 
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2. What is the rate per cent. received for money invested in the 
4 per cents, at 833? 


Otherwise 834 yields £4, what will £100 yield. 


As 835 : 100 :: £4 : Ans. 
250 300 44 
- 44 
¢ 
4 x + 4% percent. Ans, 


, 


3. A tradesman selling off advertises « reduction of 10 per cent, 
from his marked prices. At what price must he mark articles for 
which he wishes to obtain a net price of 5s. 3d. ? 

10 p.c. deducted gives go p.c. charged, or ,% off marked price ; 
-. 4f of net price = marked price. 
-. 3 of 58. 3d 
—s 5s. lod, = 


4. A train travelling at 70 miles per hour starts 50 minutes later 
than a previous train travelling at 60 miles an hour. How many 
miles will the trains have run when the faster one overtakes the 
slower ? 

Slow train has 50 minutes start 
= 50 miles start. 

Fast train gains 10 miles per hour, 
catch slower train. 

Fast train .*, travels 5 X 70 miles = 


° 7 ’° 
marked price. Ans, 


at 60 miles per hour 
and will take 5 hours to 


350 miles. 


Slow train .*, travels 53 X 60 miles = 350 miles. § Ane. 


5. A publican buys 9 bartels of ale (each holding 36 gallons) at 
41 1s. od. per barrel, but he loses 24 gallons by leakage. At 
what price per quart must he sell his ale so as to make a total 


profit of £7 7s. od. ? 
re = 3 


Cost of ale =990 
Profit on ale =77¢@ 
Selling price of ale = 16 160 o 
Gross quantity of ale 324 galls. 


=9X36= 
Loss of ale = 
Net quantity of ale 
Price of 1,200 qts. 


24 galls. 
300 galls. = 1,200 qts. 
= £16 16s. od. 
£16 16s. od. — £4 4s. od. _ 1008 a 


.”. Price of sq. = ~ 
1,200 300 300 
= 844, = 3 9d. Ans. 
25 a. 


6. (a) For a certain year in Bombay, the rainfall was 22-7 inches 
in June, 23°09 inches in July, 25°8 inches in August, and 12°03 
inches in September. What was the total rainfall for those months? 

inches. 
June 22°7 
July 23°09 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Total 83° 

(6) The similar rainfall for the three succeeding years was respec- 
tively, 84°06, 80°2, and 81°3. What was the average rainfall ol 
those four years for those months ? 


inches. 
Ist year 83°62 
2ud ,, 84°06 
3rd ~» ws 
4th ,, 81°3 


Total = 32918 
.”. Average = 329°18 = 4 = 82'295. Ans. 
: — 

1. (a) Prove that if a vulgar fraction in its lowest terms be 
equivalent to a terminating decimal, the denominator of that frac 
tion can only contain the prime numbers 2 and 5. : 

If the vulgar fraction be in its lowest terms, its numerator 
and denominator are prime to each other. 

But in the process of conversion to a decimal noughts are 
continually added, that is to say, the numerator is continually 
being multiplied by 10, = 5 X 2. 

If, therefore, through the introduction of the factors 5 and 
2, into the numerator or dividend the decimal terminates, It 1s 
because they cancel with factors 5 and 2 in the denominator, oF 
divisor. aie 

(4) Without reducing these decimals to vulgar fractions multiply 
(a) 2°15 by ‘25, and (8) subtract 1°72§ from 2°14. 

(a) 2°155 
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By increasing number of places in multiplicand 2°15555555- 
. . we can get answer *53888888875 . . 
(B) 2°144444444.. . 
1°725252525 . . 
"419191919 . 
.”. Ans, = 419 


. . *c +e 
“S ws Ans, = 535. 


2. A tradesman sold goods tor 409°5 francs at a gain of 17 per 
cent. What was their cost price in francs? 


117 


Selling price = of cost price. 
00 


.. Cost price = “23 of selling price. 
= aa X 409°5 francs = 100 X 3°5 


= 350 francs, Ans. 
ob eS 


3. What will be the cost of painting a room 32 ft. long, 18 ft. 
wide, and 11 ft. high, @ 2s. 3d. per square yard, allowing for 3 
windows, each 6 feet by 4 feet, and for 2 fireplaces, each 5 feet by 
6 feet ? 

Circumference of room = (32 X 18) 2 = 100 ft. 

Height » «. 2 

Gross area »» walls = 1,100 square ft. 

Area of windows =6 X 4X3 = 72 square ft. 

» 9» fireplace=5X6X2= 60 ,, 
Total 132 square feet. 

Net area to be painted = 1,100 — 132 = 968 square ft. 
Cost = 968 XK 3d. = 242s. = £12 2s. od. Ans. 


4. (2) Prove that no number terminating in 2, 3, 7, 8 can bea 
perfect square. 
The root of every perfect square must terminate in either I, 2, 3, 
4, 5» 6, 7> 8, 9s Oo. . 
Now the square of any No, ending in I terminates in I 


” ” ” 2 ” + 
” ” ” 3 ” 9 
” ” ” 4 ” o 
” ” ” 5 ” § 
” ” ” 6 ” 6 
” ” ” 7 ” 9 
” ” ” 8 ? 4 
” ” ” 9 ” I 
” ” ” ce) ” oO 


.”. No perfect square terminates in 2, 3, 7, 8.—Q. E. D. 

N.B.—Note en passant that—v/.. son ss OED 
Cons Bans DORR Pen CT eeee Se PP 
=...40r6; 7...9=..-.30r7. Hence show that the 
last digit of the root of a perfect square = either x or 10 — x, 

(4) Find the cost of fencing a square field of 10 acres @ 3s. 4d. 
per yard. 

10 acres = 10 K 4 X 40 X 121 sq. yds. = 10 X 40 X 121 sq. yds. 

4 


.”. side of field = V10 x 40 X 121 yds. =20 X 11 yds, = 220 yds, 
220 


.. cost of fencing = £ z= £36 13s. 4d. Ans, 


5. A train travelling at 50 miles an hour takes 10 seconds to pass 
acertain point. How long is the train? 
The problem is equivalent to ‘If a point travel 50 miles an 
hour, what distance will it traverse in 10 seconds ?’ 


e.. ; 
50 miles per hour = > miles per minute 
5° ae x a 
= 60 X6 miles in 10 seconds ; 
Sai? Sa 1760 | 
36mles = yds, 


36 
= 2444 yards, Ans, 

6. A warship, running at the rate of 12 miles an hour, sights an 
enemy's cruiser, 15 miles off, running at 104 miles an hour. How 
many miles can the cruiser run before being overtaken ? 

In 1 hour, warship gains 14 miles. 
In to hours it will gain 15 miles and overtake the cruiser. 
In this 10 hours the cruiser has run 10 X 104 miles 
= 105 miles. Ans. 
—_—_—_—_——— 


THIRD YEAR.—GIRLs. 


1. (2) When is a fraction said to be in its lowest terms ? 
- hen the numerator and denominator are prime to each 
Other, 
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(3) Reduce to its lowest terms §§948, and find the value of that 
fraction of £1 3s. 73d. G$9h8 = 844%. Ans. 
$44 of £1 3s. 77d. = 217 K 13d. = £1 25. 74d. Ans. 
2. If 1,661 tons of coal cost £1,518 3s. 7d., what will be the cost 
of 572 tons ? ; 
Cost of 1661 tons = £1518 3s. 7d. 


” tT on = £1518 35. 7d. 
1001 
1 S72» = LISIS 3s. 7d. X si 
KiSiS 38. 7d. XK yh 


= 510 Is. Id. X& 52 
= £522 16s. 4d. Ans, 
3- Subtract +154 of 11 ozs. from *077 of 2 lbs. 7 ovs. and give the 
result as a fraction of 11 lbs. 
(1077 X 39 ozs.) — (154 X I1 ozs.) — 3003 — 1094 


170 ozs, 170 

1°309 1309 119 
= . = = Ans. ; 07, ‘0074375. 
176 176000 ‘16000 Ans. 5 7, °0074375 


4. A property is divided among three persons in the ratio 
17:23:27. The share of the second is £1,242 3s. rod. By how 
much is the share of the third greater than that of the first ? 

The whole property is divided into 17 + 23 + 27 parts 
= 07 parts. 

.”. The third has 39 more than the first. 

Also ,, os 84% = £1,242 35. 10d. 

Now if 23 parts = £1,242 3s. 10d., what will 10 equal ? 

I part = £54 0s. 2d. 
.. lo parts = £540 Is. Sd. Ans, 

5. A piece of lead weighing 75 ozs. is fixed beneath the pan of a 
pair of scales in which loaves of bread are weighed. What is the 
loss to customers who buy 320 loaves supposed to be each of 4 lbs. 
weight, if the 4lb. loaf is sold at 5d. ? 

Loss per loaf =}oz._ .*. Loss on 320 loaves = 80 ozs. = § lbs, 
Cost of 4 lbs. = 5#d..*. Cost of 5 lbs. = 2 XK 38d. = Wd. 

= 7,4. Ans. 

6. Give a rule for division of decimals which shall include all 
cases (a) of division. 

Equalise the number of decimal places (by affixing noughts) 
in the dividend and divisor. ‘The quotient will then be whole 
numbers (if any). If there be a remainder affix a nought and 
divide ; the quotient figure thus cbtained will be the first 
decimal place, etc. 

(4) Explain why the division of one decimal by another (each 
fraction being less than unity) may lead to an integral quotient. 

bene : Dividend K 
In ANY Division Sum Division ~ Quotient. 
Dividend 


If, therefore, the Quotient be integral, must be in- 


Divisor 
tegral, and it matters not what Dividend and Divisor may be, 
provided only that Dividend is a multiple of Divisor. 

Q.E.D. 
ALGEBRA. 
THIRD YEAR.—Boys. 
1. (a) In what time can a man walk é miles if he walks 10 miles 
in ¢ hours? 
Time to walk 10 miles = ¢ hours 
c 


%” ” I ” ” 


~ 10 
hi 
” ” by = = hrs. Ans. 
(6) How many yards of carpet 2 ft. wide will be wanted for a 
floor ¢ feet long, and d yards wide ? 
Area = 3cd sq, ft.; .*, Area of carpet = 3 cd sq, ft. 
But L x B= 3cd Sq. ft. 
~ LKXIR.= 


Pe 


3 a 9 
3 d cd 


ft. = , yds. Ans. 


' 
| 


> 


2. What is the remainder after dividing 744 — 9x4 + 1147 — 134 
+ 15byx*—4? 
x — 4\ 724 — 928 + 11x? — 134 + 15 (723 + 1927 + 87% + 335 
7x4 — 2825 
19x° + 1147 
192° — 76x 
7 874? — 134 
874° — 348x 


335* + 15 
335% — 1340 
Ans. 1355 remainder. 1355 
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(ec) Resolve 


(a) Solve the equation, 


7¥—15 13 — 3 I IIx — 55 
9 10 12 , 72 
112% — 240 — 117 27"+ 12 22x — 110 
Ti2s 274 224 240 + 117 Iz2— 110 
17x = 235 
2y¢, Ans, 
eR 
, , . : 
)} When the fourth, fifth, and tenth parts of a certain number 


} 


ber? 


etx 


e been taken 


re 


away from 33 there is no remainder, What is the 


juired number, 
Phen (+ + } 


— 99 
J3 


a 
4 


~~ 


7? 
29 


x 

Lz 
vr = 60. Ans. 
on 


» lor whatever ratio ~ represents is only repeated 
, ) 


.—Q.E.D. 
“ 


— 73 44 into factors. 


x 7x — 44 = (x — 11)(x + 4). Ans. 





143 into factors, 











- 2a 143 (x —_.13) (w + 11). Ans, 
1 
(27) Simplify — t - : 
74 +4 ve— 24 143 
143 + 1° — 7x — 44 a 
t Dijta 4)(4 — 13)(4 + 11) 
2x7 — on 187 
(a 11)(e + 4)(@ — 13)(~ + 11) Ans. 
MENSURATION, 
THirp YEAR—Boys, 
1. The sides of a triangular field are 181,259,300 ft. If its rent 
be 108. g4d., what is the rent per acre? 
Area J/s(s — a) é)(s — c) where 2s = sum of sides ; 
370, $—a 189, s b 111, s—¢ = 7O; 
Are 370 X 1590 X IIL XK 70 
V37X1OX7KXA2X3 X37 X3ZXK7 X10 
a A 4 
37 X 10K 7 X 3 XK 3 = 23310 sq. ft. = 
23310 
1M 
$3500 
43560 . 48. 518 
Kent of acre 459° of 10s. ghd. 4 ? d= 
23310 259 4 
121 X 2d. = £1 Os, 2d. Ans. 
2 ) Given the diagonals of a rhombus, find its area, 
rhe diagonals of a rhombus bisect at right angles, and divide 
it into 4 equal right-angled triangles. 
- “A 
“ 
& 
B D 
rhe area of each of these is }(4AB X CD) LAB.CD. 
: rhombus 4AB.CD. 
Rvu Half the sum of the product of the diagonals gives the 
rea of a rhombu Q.E.D. 
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(4) The sides of a parallelogram are as 3: 2, and the angle 
| between them is half-a-right-angle. If the area be ¥ sq. ft., find 
the two sides correct to two decimal places 
Let AD be the given parallelogram, having side AC = 2y, 
and side AB = 3x, and A ACE 45°. 











A 3x 1-97 ft 8 
™ 2 
a 
a | Area n 
oy - 
xJt 
Cc E D 


Drop AE perpendicular to CD. 
and side CE = side AE. 
But (2.x)? = AE? + CE? = 2AE?; 
.. 44° = 2AE?; 
-°. 9/2 = AE or CE; 


Then ACAE = AACE, 


*, area of AD = 3x (x/2) = YJ. 
P > II 
2x°,/2 = 11, xg? = 
ti, > 18/2 
- you. WA2 _ I XK 14142 15°5562 
: 36 36 30 
“ay = V1SS502 _ 3°04 g 
6 6 
oS Se e. - Ans, 
.”. 2x = 1°31 ft. § 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON. 





Bravo Brighton! My hearty congratulations, Mr. 
Baseden. And who shall say the days of chivalry 
and public equity are past? By a majority over- 
whelming in its decisiveness Mr. Baseden has been 
returned to assist in carrying on the work of educa- 
tion in Brighton. A year ago the Brighton School 
Board did a serious injustice to an old, tried, and 
respected servant; and be it said, to the credit of 
the Brighton voters, they have driven home the text, 
‘Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall.’ Sir Richard Temple told the 
House of Commons that the larger School Boards 
would resent any interference with their power of 
dismissal of teachers. Does not the Brighton elec- 
tion show the necessity for some means of appeal, 
even with large School Boards? The huge majority 
cast for the unfairly dismissed teacher so long after 
the dismissal, would, without doubt, have been even 
more emphatic had the appeal to the electors taken 
place a year ago. Not only did the Brighton School 
Board do an injustice te an old and respected ser- 
vant, but they enforced that injustice against the 
wishes of their constituents. Mr. Baseden has 
fought a good fight—a fight that will do much to 
dispel the notion that large School Boards can do 
no wrong, and the thanks of teachers are due to 


him. 
. * x 7 * 


My readers will be aware that that twelve thou- 
sand majority was only built with hard work and 
considerable monetary expenditure. Mr. James 
F. Blacker could tell us much of loss of sleep and 
physical overwork. Standing, cap in hand, cheering 
the victor, we must not forget the faithful henchman 
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who has nobly stood by Mr. Baseden throughout. 
Teachers are deeply indebted to Mr. Blacker; he 
has fought right nobly. But now the battle is o’er, 
teachers cannot better show their gratitude than by 
‘planking down the dust,’ to use a rather vulgar 
Americanism. The expenses are heavy. If every 
teacher wiil subscribe a shilling to the ‘ Baseden 
Memorial Fund,’ the financial result with be as satis- 
factory as the result at the ballot-box. The editor 
will be glad to receive and acknowledge contribu- 
tions to the Baseden Memorial Fund. 
* * * x x 

‘Ir is never too late to mend’ is an old proverb 
that is fast becoming the password at South Ken- 
sington. In May of this year, General Donnelly in- 
structed the Drawing Inspectors as follows: ‘1 am 
also to request that in valuing the work of Standards 
I]. and II., as above directed, and especially when 
the classification for Drawing is special, you will 
have regard to the ages of the scholars, taking eight 
years as a fair average age for Standard I., and 
nine years for Standard II.’ 

* * * * * 

Tuis was classification by age in its most per- 
nicious form, and, as I pointed out last month, is as 
logical as classification by weight. The Executive 
of the N.U.T. called General Donnelly’s attention to 
the promise given by Sir W. Hart-Dyke and himself 
that the teacher should have perfect freedom of 
classification. The result was the issue of another 
circular, which states :— 

‘In reference to the question of classification of children for 
Drawing, it is not necessary for you to inquire into the reason for 
the classification of particular children if you are satisfied that the 
school as a whole is making fair progress in Drawing. But if you 
have reason to suppose that there has been any abuse of the free- 
dom given by the present regulations—if, for instance, low classifi- 
cation is attributable to neglect of the scholars, or if the classifica- 
tion is such as to interfere seriously with the efficiency of the 
arrangements for Drawing in the school—it will be your duty to 
report the matter to the Department.’ 

It will be noticed that this circular is practically 
identical with the last clause of paragraph 16 of the 
Instructions to inspectors issued by the Education 
Department. 

* * * * * 

So far so good, but if the present form of schedule 
for drawing continues, the freedom thus given is 
vitiated in practice. The Executive therefore in- 
quired whether it was intended to revise the regula- 
tions and schedules to bring classification in Drawing 
in a line with classification in the other subjects of 
the school curriculum. The reply is :— 

‘I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
2nd instant, and to state, in reply, that the terms of Circular 118, 
lately issued to local inspectors, are intended to cancel the two 
former instructions referred to, and fresh editions of Form 1294, 
1294C, and 1294D, revised accordingly, are being printed.’ 

At last the Department is forced to the only tenable 
position on the question of classification. Thanks to 
to the N.U.T., columns III., IV., and Va, will dis- 
appear from the Drawing Schedule. Once more the 
Union has come off victorious in the cause of true 
education. Non-unionists! are you prepared to enjoy 
freedom of classification in drawing without con- 
tributing to the cost of the victory ? 

‘Stand not upon the order of your joining, 
But join at once.’ 
* 7 * * * 

Tur ways of the Science and Art Department are 

beyond prognostication. It is just possible ‘we 








have scotch’d the snake, not killed it.’ The authors 
of the age circular are still in power at South 
Kensington. The most deplorable feature of that 
Circular was the probability that the marking of the 
papers and the assessment of the grant at South 
Kensington had been based on age. Be it remem- 
bered that every paper contains the age of the 
scholar. Why? It is not required on the paper 
except to be used as a factor in deciding the work. 
It ought to be sufficient to enter the age on the 
schedule, as in the Education Department examina- 
tion. Teachers would do well to watch this point. 
There must be no halting halfway on this question. 
The almost unanimous verdict of the inspectors under 
the Education Department is that education is the 
better for the freedom granted, and the Blue Books 
are replete with inspectorial tribute to the wise use of 
this freedom made by the teachers. 
* * * * * 

I unpDERSTAND the Drawing Inspectorate is to receive 
the attention of Mr. Acland. The glaring and flagrant 
injustice of appointing men of naval and military in- 
clinations and training to report on the teaching 
ability of trained teachers deserves the attention of 
any Education Minister. The other day one of these 
gentlemen was conducting the examination in a large 
school. For Standards I. and II. the Inspector pro- 
posed to set a square with a triangle inscribed. The 
teacher was anxious to omit the triangle, and said, 
‘Well, Colonel , the children won't be able to 
find the apex of the triangle.’ ‘Apex of the triangle,’ 


replied the gallant colonel; z/ shey know the root of 


three (v3), they will have no difficulty in finding the apex 
of the triangle. 

And these were children who had left the infants’ 
school a year before. I have seen some startling 
things produced in infants’ schools, but I have yet to 
meet the seven-year-old who has mastered the trigo- 
nometrical ratios. 

*« * * * * 

Tue West Yorkshire District Union exerted the true 
influence of a District Union on Saturday last, when 
it held a meeting at Todmorden to protest against 
the overloading of the curricula of the Todmorden 
Board Schools. To any person with the slightest 
knowledge of schools containing half-timers, the at- 
tempt to form such schools into Organised Science 
Schools is Gilbertian in its absurdity. What is the 
curriculum of the ordinary school under the Todmor- 
den School Board? Here is a school with less than 
150 on the books. It contains all the standards, ex- 
cept the seventh, and in Standards V. and VI., out of 
34 on the register, 28 are half-timers. The subjects 
required by the Board for boys and girls are obliga- 
tory subjects, two of the following class subjects, 
history, geography, elementary science, and the girls 
are to take needlework and cookery in addition. 

Now take the two schools whereon, at one fell 
swoop, is to be engrafted the Organised Science 
Course. In one there are 270 children above Stan- 
dard IV., and of these 154 are half-timers. The 
subjects to be taken in the standards are the Obliga- 
tory Subjects, two Class Subjects, and Drawing for 
boys and girls. The boys are to take Manual Instruc- 
tion with Algebra and French as Specific Subjects, 
and the girls to take Needlework and Cookery. The 
Organised Science School is to consist of ex-standard 
scholars. There are five of these, and three out of 
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the five are half-timers. The half-timers cannot enter 
the Organised Science School, as they must have 
their time-books signed each week to certify that 
they have attended a school receiving grant from the 
Education Department. The two remaining are to 
have instruction in 


Science (under the Science and Art Department), 


Mathematics (Sub. V., Stage 1) . - Boys and Girls 
Freehand and Model Drawing (2nd 

Grade) . . . : 2 ” ” 
Practical Geometry (Subject I.) - - 9 0 


Chemistry, Inorganic (Sub. X., 1st Stage), 
with practical work - - ° . 
Alternative Physics (Sub. VIII. and IX.) - 


’” 

Physiography (Sub. XXIII., Stage 1) - ea - - 
Mechanical Drawing - - - - Boys 

Technical (under the West Riding C.C. Tech. Inst. 

Com.) 

French - . . - , - Boys and Girls 
Commercial Geography and History - * °° 
Shorthand - - - - - - 9 9° 
Manual Instruction - : - - 90 99 
Needlework or Dressmaking - : : Girls 
Cookery ” 


This is for the first year. If they live through this 
they will take up the Second Stages next year. 
* * * * * 

Ir is a pity they did not include Volapuk. Just 
imagine these two schools, with children who go to 
work at the earliest possible moment, facing this bill 
of fare. It is educational zeal run mad. Now what 
is the reason that underlies this madness, The 
Chairman of the Board let the cat out of the bag 
when he wrote that Manual Instruction was a subject 
the Technical Education Committee dealt with very 
liberally. Money is said to be the root of all evil, 
and it would appear the ‘ Whisky Grant’ is at the 
root of this. The County Council cannot give a grant 
to a school under the Education Department, hence 
the necessity for an Organised Science School and 
the inclusion of the Technical portion of the pro- 
gramme. 

* * * * > 

Now there are one or two persons that ought to be 
interested in this attempt to form a Half-time 
Higher Grade Mixed School with an Organised 
Science School attached. Under paragraph 35 
H.M. Inspector has some voice in the choice of 
subjects, and paragraph 41 certainly gives the In- 
spector the power to refuse his signature to the Time 
Table. This paragraph says: ‘ Nothing should be 
attempted which, having regard to the proper classi- 
fication of the scholars and to the number and quali- 
fications of the teachers, cannot be efficiently taught in 
the ordinary school hours.’ 


. * * * * 


Tue Technical Instruction Committee of the West 
Riding ought to require a larger number of ex-stan- 
dard children than is represented by this couple 
before making a grant, and I think the Science and 
Art Department will be likely to require a settled 
and sufficient staff for the Organised Science School 
independent of the staff required to meet the Educa- 
tion Department's regulations. The whole thing is 
so glaringly absurd, that outside Todmorden it can 
excite nothing but ridicule, and I hope the well- 
timed action of the District Union will have brought 
the Todmorden School Board to see that they are 
attempting the impossible. 





_ Tue question of Corporal Punishment is at last 
being discussed by the London School Board. If 
the tone of the debate is any index, the result is likely 
to be favourable, and the resolution empowering the 
head teacher to delegate his authority is likely to be 
carried. The sentimentalists have certainly made 
good use of their opportunity. Mr. Stanley has 
trotted out all the old ‘bogeys.’ Every child is a 
little angel or something even better. Only the 
inefficient require to use the rod. There is only one 
person in a school that cannot be trusted, and that is 
the assistant teacher. Now these old friends are 
played out long ago. Practical experience has nailed 
them-to the counter as base reflections on an able 
body of men and women. If the arguments so far 
brought forth have any force, then punishment should 
be prohibited entirely by either head or assistant. 
Take a concrete illustration of the effect of the regu- 
lations. I was assistant under a large School Board 
whose regulations prohibited corporal punishment 
by the assistants. I broke the regulations. If I had 
not I should have been dismissed as inefficient. The 
Board knew I broke those regulations, I feel certain. 
Had there been no regulations there would have 
been less punishment. Surely the London School 
Board might give the new order a year’s trial. 


* * * * * 


Tue Fishguard Case is ended. Thanks to the 
energy and ability of Mr. Organ, the law clerk to the 
N.U.T., Mr. Drew remains the master of Fishguard 
School. Not many days ago threats of libel actions 
were flying about in profusion, but not a writ ap- 
peared. A new body of managers has been duly 
and legally elected, and these are unanimously in 
favour of the retention of Mr. Drew. The story of 
the case is too fresh in the minds of my readers to 
need recapitulating. Shortly, I hope to hear the 
Ampney St. Peter case has ended in like manner. 
Is there a teacher who can afford to stand out of the 


Union? 
* * - * * 


Tue Scholarship list is issued once more. To 
many it brings serious disappointment, but to a very 
large number a satisfactory end to an unduly long 
suspense. Let me offer my hearty congratulations 
to Miss G. Mitchell and Mr. Boxley, who have the 
honour of ‘topping’ the girls’ and boys’ lists. The 
contest grows keener year by year, and I am not 
displeased that Lancashire has wrested one of these 
coveted distinctions. 


* * * * * 


Tracuers in the mining districts are placed in a 
very trying position during the present dispute. I 
know one teacher who daily takes 40 children home 
to breakfast. Many of these teachers, in addition, 
find the collection of the small fee which exists an 
impossibility, and are face to face with a reduction of 
their salaries. To help the children many of them 
are out collecting at night for the next day’s food. | 
have to thank Mr. F. B. Gale for the interest he has 
taken in the matter. Through his efforts I have to 
acknowledge the following amounts collected in the 
respective schools :— 
s. d. 
Mr. F. B. Gale, Beetley Bd. School - 10 0 
Mr. Hy. J. Burnaly, East Dereham 

Nat.Schol- “- - - - 176 
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One teacher writes to me: ‘ Our united thanks are 
due to Mr. Gale and his flock for their consideration ; 
it may interest them to know that every penny means 
a meal.’ 


a a os 


NOTES ON QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


(Subject set for Certificate Exam., Christmas 1893.) 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 
Double Graduate in Mental Science. Author of * Mental Science 
and Logic for Teachers,’ etc. Co-Director of the Birkbeck 
Training Classes, and Lecturer therein on School Method. 





IIl.—FRIEDRICH FROEBEL 1783-1852. 


Lire—Born at Oberweissbach, Thuringian Forest, 
2ist April 1783; died at Marienthal 21st June 1852. 
Son of the pastor of Oberweissbach, whose wife 
died young, Froebel was neglected, and when the 
pastor re-married, his son was taken by his uncle at 
Stadt-Ihn, where he was voted a dunce at the village 
school. Froebel’s half-brother was sent to the 
University of Jena, whither Froebel himself went 
after two years’ service as a forester. In the forest 
he was face to face with nature. Did not get dt 
Jena the teaching for which he yearned, which was 
to show the unity between the various branches of 
science. Was careless of money, hence an imprison- 
ment of nine weeks for a debt of 30s. Returned 
home to learn farming, but on the death of his father, 
in 1802, Froebel had to shift for himself. Next 
three-and-a-half years were spent as land surveyor, 
accountant, and private secretary, but his self-com- 
pletion, by work in his true vocation, was not yet. 
Believed that a great task lay before him. ‘Let 
Fate keep me wandering without rest, and allow 
only time to learn aright my true relation to the 
world and to my own inner being. Do thou give bread 
to men ; be it my effort to give men to themselves.’ 
The director of a model school at Frankfort-on-Main 
persuaded Froebel to give up architecture and be- 
come a builder of men. Result—‘ The very first 
time I found myself before 30 or 40 boys I felt 
thoroughly at home. I, too, found my long-missed 
life’s element. I was inexpressibly happy.’ Worked 
here for two years, then took a family of three lads 
as pupils, with whom he repaired to Yverdun and 
entered them at Pestalozzi’s institution, in order that 
he, no less than they, might reap the advantage of 
Pestalozzi’s teaching. He thus became intimately 
acquainted with Pestalozzi’s system, and eminently 
qualified for continuing to perfect it. ‘Taking the 
results at which Pestalozzi had arrived through the 
necessities of his position, Froebel developed the 
ideas involved in them, not by further experience, 
but hy deduction from the nature of man, and then 
he attained to the conception of true human develop- 
ment, and to the requirements of true education.’ 
In 1811, he went to Géttingen and thence to Berlin 
University, and pursued, to his entire satisfaction, a 
course of training in science. ‘The lectures for 
which I had so longed really came up to the needs 
of my mind and soul.’ He was now convinced of the 
true unity of nature. ‘When I had clear to myself 
the view that the infinitely varied phenomena in man’s 
life, work, thought, feeling, and position were all 
summed up in the unity of his personal existence, I felt 








myself able to turn my thoughts once more to educa- 
tional problems.’ Soldiering in 1813 was his occu- 
pation, and here again his educational work was 
the one engrossing thought, and he learnt the good 
of united action and the value of discipline, and ob- 
tained the friendship of Langethal and Middendorff, 
who were ever after his devoted followers. After 
the peace (May 1814) Froebel became curator of 
the Museum of Mineralogy at Berlin, and ‘more and 
more the thought possessed him that the one thing 
needful for man was unity of development, perfect 
evolution in accordance with the laws of his being, 
such evolution as science discovers in the other organ- 
isms of nature.’ At first he intended to teach natural 
science, but he instructed Langethal and Middendorff 
in the principles of teaching at Berlin, and finally 
took in hand the education of his nephews and a 
niece at Griesheim, for which purpose he gave up 
his post at Berlin. Middendorf and Langethal even- 
tually joined him, and a school was opened and 
afterwards transferred to Keilhau, where the devoted 
three, together with Middendorf’s relative, Barop, 
married and settled down, to furnish a living proof 
of the efficacy of the new education. The movement 
grew successful, but difficulties were never wanting 
from poverty within, and lack of appreciation, and 
even persecution without. In 1826 was published 
the ‘ Education of Man,’ which was the grand event 
of the Keilhau experiment. In 1830 an attempt 
was made to found another establishment at Was- 
tensee, and later on at Willisau (both in Lucerne), 
but this Swiss experiment was rendered abortive by 
the suspicion of the Catholics. At Burgdorf, the 
scene of Pestalozzi’s labours thirty years before, the 
Swiss government wisely opened a training school 
for teachers in connection with an orphanage, and 
Froebel there did much good work, the elementary 
teachers spending three months in each alternate 
year at Burgdorf, comparing experiences and learn- 
ing of Froebel and Bitzius. ‘Froebel’s conception of 
harmonious development naturally led him to attach 
much importance to the earliest years, and his great 
work on the “Education of Man” deals chiefly with 
the education of children.’ At Burgdorf he learnt that 
to the education of young children very little attention 
was paid, and, to remedy this grave and crippling 
defect, ‘his thoughts were much occupied in schem- 
ing a graduated course of exercises modelled on the 
games in which he observed them to be most inte- 
rested. To mature this scheme, as well as to im- 
prove his wife’s health, he resigned his appointment 
and proceeded to Berlin, where he studied the newly 
opened infant schools; and, upon his return to Keil- 
hau, a little later on, he opened at Blankenburg, a 
neighbouring hamlet, the first Garden of Children— 
Kindergarten (1877). He established a weekly paper, 
the ‘Sonntagsblatt,’ in 1837, wherein he preached 
Kindergarten, which was also the burden of his lec- 
tures in the great towns, and on the same subject he 
gave aregular course of instruction to young teachers 
at his newly-opened Kindergarten School. This poor 
school had to be closed for want of funds, and the 
course for teachers was carried on, first at- Keilhau, 
and for the last four years of his life at Liebenstein. 
The Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow during this 
period was Froebel’s great disciple, and her ‘ Recol- 
lections of Friedrich Froebel’ give a vivid description 
of the man. These latter years were embittered by 
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persecution, which was wholly undeserved, being | fore Froebel would limit the action of the teacher to 


due to a confusion of his doctrines with those of his 
nephew, from whom he differed materially. Sus- 


ture minister (Minister of Education) forbade the 
establishment of schools after ‘Friedrich and Karl 
Froebel’s principles’ in Prussia. Notwithstanding 
protests from Froebel and other influential teachers, 
who showed that there was no socialism or irreligion 
in the Kindergarten system of Froebel, the decree 
remained in force until 1862. This was gall and 
wormwood to Froebel, and helped to bring about 
his death, which took place in June 1852. « 

Principles of Froebel—These are admitted on all 
hands to be sometimes difficult of comprehension, 
‘but,’ says Quick, ‘ where I can understand him I find 
him singularly wise.’ Like Pestalozzi, Froebel was 
a devotee of science, which for him harmonized 
rather than weakened his religious tendencies. ‘ His 
vreat longing was to refer all things to one and see 
all things in one ;’ and ‘if there is One in whom all 
live and move and have their being,’ everything 
should be referred to him. Note also, that ‘the 
object of education is the realisation of a faithful, 
pure, inviolate, and hence holy, life. 

The way to this goal is action in accordance with 
the theory of development or of evolution. Growth indi- 
cates increase in bulk merely, whereas development im- 
plies increase in complexity and approximation to 
perfection ; therefore mere increase in the amount of 
knowledge retained does not indicate development ; 
this will be attained in mental training when the 
faculties are unfolded and perfected; wherefore true 
educationists must endeavour to secure that the 
child’s ability increases in all directions day by day. 
The great law of development is that exercise 
strengthens faculty, so that all the powers must be 
exercised, or the neglected ones will stagnate and 
even die out. ‘Slowly through successive ages a 
faculty or organ may dwindle or decay, or may be 
brought to greater and greater perfection, for hu- 
manity past, present, and to come, is one continuous 
whole.’ This explains the difference between a 
savage and a civilised child, for the amount of 
development depends (1) upon the original equipment 
due to heredity, and (2) upon the opportunities for exercise, 
and it is over these latter that the teacher has control. 
‘If we wish to develop the whole human being we 
must exercise the whole human being,’ and ‘only 
that exercise which is always in harmony with the 
nature of the thing, and which is always propor- 
tioned to the strength of the thing, produces true 
development. The teacher's function, then, is to give 
variety in exercise, and to let such exercise be in 
accordance with the laws of mental life, one of which 
is that we attend only to that which interests us; and 
it is only by means of interest, either direct or in- 
direct, that we can bring about that se/f-actizity which 
is absolutely and rigidly essential to development as 
opposed to mere growth. ‘ Each human being must 
develop from within, self-active and free, in accord- 
ance with the eternal law. This is the problem and 
the aim of all education in instruction and training. 
There can be and there is no other.’ That ‘ we com- 
mand nature only by obeying her,’ is a truth of ster- 
ling truth to the educationist, as is also the truth that 
the purpose of teaching is to bring more and more out of 
man, rather than to put more and more into him. “Where- 





‘benevolent superintendence,’ and would extend the 


| action of the pupil by encouraging se//-activity to the 
pected of socialism and irreligion, in 1851 the Cul- | 


uttermost, advantage being taken of the ‘formative and 
and inative instinct,’ which is present more or less in 
all children. Hence the importance of the child 
examining, criticising, and thinking about his own 
surroundings. ‘These the child can observe and 
search into; and, in doing so, he may discover what 
is not obvious at first to sight or touch, and may even 
ascertain relations between the several parts of the 
same thing, or connection between different things 
compared together.’ The earliest years must not be 
neglected, and Froebel does not think that the mother 
is, or can be, or ought to be, the sole instructor of the 
infant. ‘The child belongs both to the family and to 
society, and would have the child prepare for society 
by spending some hours of the day in a common life. 
He observed in healthy children (1) restlessness, 
both of mind and body; (2) that they delighted in 
examining, altering, imitating, drawing, modelling; 
(3) that they were sociable and needed sympathy; 
(4) that within them was a growing moral nature, 
passions, affections, and conscience, which needed to 
be controlled, responded to, and cultivated. All 
these points must be considered in working out a 
true system of education, and it is Fruebel’s glory 
that he did this. Furthermore, ‘as all education was 
to be sought in rightly-directed but spontaneous 
action, and at that age the mos¢ natural employment is 
play, for ‘the games of children are their most 
serious occupations,’ and ‘all the plays and diver- 
sions of children should be directed towards good 
and useful habits, or else they will introduce ill ones.’ 
Hence the games, and gifts, or toys, which are the 
instruments (and only the instruments) by which the 
ideas of Froebel were to be carried out. They are 
not mere playthings, but materials which the children 
work up in their own way, thus giving scope for their 
power of doing and inventing and creating. Much 
care was given to the training of the senses, espe- 
cially those of sight, sound, and touch, the object 
being, as Froebel says, ‘to give to children employ- 
ment in accordance to their whole nature, to strengthen 
their bodies, to exercise their senses, to engage their 
awakening mind, and through their senses to bring 
them acquainted with nature and their fellow- 
creatures. It is especially to guide aright the 
heart and the affections, and to lead them to the 
original ground of all life, to unity with them- 
selves.’ Barnard’s opinion is important, because 
true ‘kindergarten is by far the most original, 
attractive, and philosophical form of infant develop- 
ment the world has yet seen;’ but not only do they 
apply to infant education, equally applicable are they 
(the necessary modifications being made) to the true 
education of adolescence and adult age, but a saveat 
must be put against the belief that the kindergarten 
gifts and games are kindergarten. This would be 
as fallacious as to accept the belief that money !s 
wealth. As Mr. Bowen truly says, ‘ The kinder- 
garten work without the kindergarten idea, like @ 
body without soul, is subject to rapid degeneration 
and decay.’ The ‘New Education’ is admirably 
summed up by Quick as follows :— : 
(1.) Each study must be valued in proportion 
as it develops power, and power is developed by 
self-activity. 
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(2.) The memory must be exercised in strict | 


subservience to the higher faculties of the mind. 

(3.) Whatever instruction is given, it must be 
adapted to the actual state of the pupil, and not 
ruled by the wants of the future boy or man. 

(4.) More time must be given to the study of 
nature and to modern language and literature ; 
less to the ancient languages. 

(5.) The body must be educated as well as 
the mind. 

(6.) Rich and poor alike must be taught to 
use their eyes and hands. 

(7.) The higher education of women must be 
cared for no less than that of men. 

(8.) Teachers, no less than doctors, must go 
through a course of professional training. 

(9.) All methods shall have a scientific founda- 
tion, z.¢., they shall be based upon the laws of 
mind or shall have been tested by those laws. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 





ATMOSPHERES AND VEGETATION.—In the course of some 
recent experiments with Poa, Myosotis, Antirrhinum, and Con- 
volvulus, Dr. Phipson has found that while these plants are capable 
of existing for several weeks in an atmosphere of pure carbon 
dioxide, they do not thrive, cell-formation becoming slower and 
sower. On the other hand, they live and seem healthy in an 
atmosphere that would undoubtedly prove fatal to an animal in a 
few minutes. On placing plants of Convolvulus arvensis and 
Antirrhinum majus in an atmosphere of pure hydrogen, in an 
apparatus so arranged that water could enter to compensate for any 
diminution that might occur in the volume of gas, the volume of 
gas was soon found to diminish. In the course of a month eighty 
per cent. of the atmosphere in which the Convolvu/us vegetated was 
absorbed, and a similar result occurred with the Axtirrhinum, 
though the process was slower. Dr. Phipson attributes the dis- 
appearance of the hydrogen to combination with the oxygen given 
off by the leaves. The leaves both of the Antirrhinum and the 
Convolvulus were slightly bleached, but the green colour reappeared 
as water charged with carbon dioxide rose in the vessels. Cell 
lormation was very rapid in the Convolvulus, and the plants 
remained in perfect health. 

* * 
* 

THE ORIGIN OF ATMOSPHERIC OXYGEN.—Dr. Phipson ad- 
vances the theory that the original atmosphere of the globe con- 
sisted of pure nitrogen, and that the oxygen now found in it is the 
product of vegetable activity. Minute microscopic plants can be 
easily transformed into manufacturers of oxygen gas, the examples 
ited being Protococcus pluvialis and Protococcus palustris. He 
“raws the conclusion that into the primitive atmosphere of nitrogen 
‘he early vegetation poured oxygen during countless years till its 
composition became practically what it is at present. 

s,° 


: A New NaturaL Soap.—A natural product has been laiely 
‘ound near Dunning in Perthshire which is likely to become of 
‘erapeutic importance. Emol, as the new substance is called, is 
died to fuller’s earth, but is distinct from all the varieties of that 
Material in the market. Emol contains steatite together with 
‘unute traces of lime and oxide of iron, and occurs in close associa- 
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such as is experienced in the case of fuller’s earth under the same 
circumstances. It is found to exert an immediate softening influence 
on the hard water of limestone districts, 





* * 
. 


THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH.—M., Berget, a French 
physicist of considerable repute, has succeeded in making a new 
determination of the mean density of the earth by means of the new 
gravimeter of M. Mascart, an apparatus consisting essentially of a 
U-shaped tube of glass containing a column of mercury, which is 
balanced against a small quantity of hydrogen gas in such a way 
that when the attraction of gravitation on the mercury varies, the 
hydrogen reacts upon the length of the column, and produces a 
movement of the mercury similar to that in a thermometer or a 
barometer. M. Berget’s method consists in submitting this 
apparatus to the attraction of the earth, with and without the 
attraction of the water in a lake or pond, which could be emptied 
and filled again at pleasure. The lake selected, which is situated 
in Belgian Luxembourg, contains 320,000 tons of water. By this 
means he has arrived at the conclusion that the mean density of the 
earth is 5°4. 


* * 
as 


THE OIL OF FLOWERS.—Mesuard, in the course of his in- 
vestigation of the odoriferous oil of flowers, has hit upon a very con- 
venient method of examining these ottos. He cements a ring of 
glass to a glass microscopic slide, and fixes a smaller ring within 
this, leaving an annular space between, which is filled up with pure 
hydrochloric acid. He then places on a cover glass of sufficient 
size to cover the outer cell a drop of pure glycerine, containing a 
good deal of sugar, and inserts in this a petal of the flower to be 
examined. He then inverts the cover glass over the outer ring, 
and the joint action of the glycerine and the vapour of the acid has 
the effect of separating out the fatty oil containing the perfume in 
minute drops. 

*,* 


THE SIMULATION OF DEATH BY ANIMALS.—Wolves, 
monkeys, bulls, and elephants have been known to simulate death 
with the view of escaping from the reality, but this simulation is a 
special trick of foxes. A recent instance is detailed by Mr. C. C. 
White of New York State. A fox having entered a poultry yard 
by a narrow entrance and gorged himself to such an extent that 
he could not get out, feigned death so successfully that the farmer 
thought him dead of indigestion and threw him on a heap of 
manure, where he speedily took to his legs and got away. As 
efficacious was the simulation of a young fox caught by M. de Cher- 
ville and chained with the view of taming him. One morning he 
was discovered stretched out, with his eyes closed and only the 
movement of his flank showing that life was not extinct. His 
captor, thinking him very ill, took off the collar, which was too 
tight. Immediately the collar and chain were detached, to his 
discomfiture, the fox scrambled off to a neighbouring wood. 
Monkeys have been known to simulate death in order to attract and 
kill carrion crows who stole their food. 


* * 
. 


DreEP SEA SounpING.—-A method of sounding the deep sea has 
been lately devised by Mr. John Munro, which does away with the 
necessity of using a line. A lead is dropped containing a cartridge 
which explodes on striking the bottom, and the sound is received by 
a submerged microphone apparatus communicating with the ship. 
The depth is estimated by the time occupied by the lead in sinking 
to the bottom. It will be remembered in this connection that the 
late Sir William Siemens’ bathymeter, which was intended to sound 
the deep sea without a line, by means of the varying attraction of 
gravity on a column of mercury produced by the different depths of 
water underneath it, was tried on the Faraday, but abandoned 
because it was found to be too sensitive to the surface waves, 


* * 
* 





on with serpentine marble, chalcedony, onyx, and copper. When 
unhed, emol is a soft impalpable powder possessing a delicate | 
1 . , . a, “es | 
pink hue, Used with warm water, it is found to act as a natural 


7 "Py cleansing the hands and leaving them soft and smooth. The 
thee ren cusaged in its preparation are reported to have found | 
ey hands so softened by contact with it that they were no longer | 
_ or manual use, a result which Jed to trying emol as a means of 
“noving horny accretions from the palms and soles. When a 
este of this substance was made with water and thickly applied to 
a ae the evaporation of moisture being prevented by a 
‘ee 5S eres tissue, the epidermic masses peeled off in | 
enol is placed? the parts treated soft, smooth, and pink. When 


1 upon the tongue, there is no sensation of grittiness | 
VOL. XIV. 


A New METHOD OF OBTAINING CirRic AcID,—Wehmer has 
lately succeeded in obtaining citric acid by the fermentation of 
glucose. ‘There are, he maintains, two species of moulds which 


| have hitherto escaped observation in consequence of the resemblance 


they bear to other well-known species. These two Citromycetes, as 
he would term them, distinguishing the two species as C. A/efferianus 
and C. g/aber respectively, form felt-like green tissues about half a 
centimetre thick on the surface of suitable solutions. and greatly 
resemble Penicillium, from which, indeed, they are distinguished 


| with difficulty. While their development is favoured by various 


saccharine fluids, fruits, &c., solutions of glucose are found to con- 
stitute the most suitable media. The acid is stated to be formed in 
a manner analogous to that by which glucose is transformed into 
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actic and acetic acids by the action of bacteria. When saccharine 
exposed to the action of the moulds, carbon dioxide is 

evolved, and an organic acid formed, the properties and constitution 
of which are said to be identical with those of citric acid obtained 
from lemon juice. Under proper conditions as to temperature, 
aeration, &c., Wehmer states that citric acid is formed to the extent 
of over fifty per cent. of the glucose employed, eleven kilos of the 
iwar having yielded six kilos of pure citric acid in one experiment 
formation of any secondary organic products taking 


tions ar 


without the 
place. 
* * 
* 
Tuk STAINING OF CELLULOSE Fipres.—It has long been 
disputed whether the colouring of vegetable tissues by staining 
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apex. On opening into it, the inner surface is seen to be covered 
with muscular bundles—columnz carnex—to some of which tendip. 
ous fibres—the chordz tendines—are attached. The bundles of 
muscular tissue to which the chordz tendinez pass are called papil- 
lary muscles. ‘The tricuspid valve between the right auricle and 
ventricle consists of three flaps. The bases of the flaps are attached 
around the auriculo-ventricular opening. The middle of each fold 
is thick and strong ; the edges are thin and delicate. The chorde 
are attached to the adjacent sides of two flaps, and always to the 
surface of the flap which looks into the ventricle. The nght ven- 
tricle opens into the pulmonary artery, and at the commencement of 
the latter are the semilunar valves—three semicircular flaps of endo. 
cardium. Each is attached below, along its convex border, to the 
artery ; the other border is free. 





— — 





reagents is dependent on a chemical process, or results merely from 


a mechanical union of the particles of the pigment with those of the | 
l The three semilunar valves at the commencement of the aorta re- 


cellulose. Recent observations of Herr Spohn would seem to show 


that in all cases the combination of the pigment with the fibre | 


depends wholly on mechanical causes. On a careful examination 
of cotton-wool stained by mineral pigments, Spohn found no change 
whatever in the structure of the pigment itself, 
acerated before being stained with alizarin, they acted 
carrier of the pigment on which the macerating fluid 


" 


fibres were 
simply as a 


cts chemically, 


* * 
THe BroLocicaL STATION AT HELIGOLAND.—Among other 
apartments the biological station at Hleligoland comprises six 
workshops ‘for naturalists, two of which are to be set apart for 
ambulant naturalists. The cellar is arranged for the accommoda- 
tion of aquaria, and several boats, including a petroleum launch 
with a small cabin and cooking stove, are at the service of this 
station. ‘The fauna and the flora of Heligoland appear to be richer 
than was supposed, several new forms not elsewhere found in the 
North Sea having already come to light. 


NOTES ON PHYSIOLOGY : 
EMBRACING THE SYLLABUS (ADVANCED AND 
HONOURS STAGES) OF THE SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT. 

BY WALKER OVEREND, M.B. (OXON.), B.SC. (LOND.). 


8. Zhe Minute Structure of the Arteries, Veins, and Capillaries.— 
The larger arteries possess strong elastic walls, which, in point of 
structure, are divisible into three—an inner, middle, and outer coat. 
The inner coat, or /unica intima, consists of an inner lining of 
flattened, nucleated, plate-like cells, outside which is a layer of 
connective tissue containing elastic fibres. The middle coat, ¢umica 
media, which is many times thicker than the inner coat, consists of 
layers of elastic and unstriated muscular tissue arranged alternately, 

muscular fibres run circularly around the vessel. The outer 

coat consists of thin connective tissue, and contains minute blood- 
vessels for the nourishment of the blood-vessel itself. Nerves from 
the sympathetic system pass inwards to supply the muscular fibres of 
the inner coat. As the arteries divide they become smaller, and the 
mount of elastic tissue diminishes rapidly, so that in the smaller 


and th 


arteries the muscular tissue is relatively much more abundant, and 


forms the most important constituent of the wall. 
/ ipillaries consist of a single layer of endothelial cells, held 
tained dark by a weak solution of silver nitrate, and the cells 
inently into view. 
possess thinner coats than the arteries, and much less 
elastic and muscular tissue. After death, therefore, their walls 
come into contact. Many of the veins possess valves, which are 
folds of the endothelial lining strengthened by elastic tissue. Some 
umount of muscular tissue in the middle coat, 
The veins of the brain, and of bones, and 
the portal vein w Valves 
best developed and of the most use in the veins of the limbs. 
heart is lined by a fine membrane—endo 


veins possess a fair 
notably the portal vein. 
h its tributaries, do not possess valves. 


0 The interior ot th 


cardium ntinuous with the endothelium of the arteries. ‘The | 


wuricle is somewhat quadrangular in shape. A small portion, 
called the appendix, covers the root of the aorta, The superior and 
rior ver ve open into it, Also the coronary vein, which 

i from the heart itself, enters the right auricle. At 
wriculo-ventricular opening communicating 
The latter forms the chief part of the 


ners back bl 
brings back | ad i 
its lower part is the 
with the rieht ventricle. 


' or sul ft 


Even when the | 


by a cement substance. The latter substance may be | 


It does not extend quite so far as the | 


On the left side the arrangements are similar, but the ventral 
valve has two flaps only, and therefore but two papillary muscles, 


semble those of the pulmonary artery, but are much stronger, 
| Above the valves are two small openings which lead from the aorta 
into the two coronary arteries which supply the muscle of the heart, 
and branches of these vessels, accompanied by veins, can be readily 
seen in the auriculo-ventricular groove, and in the depression which 
marks the separation between the two ventricles. 

|} 10, The Movements of the Heart. Cardiac Cycle.—When an 
| animal is chloroformed the wall of the chest may be removed, and 
| the heart laid bare. The movements can then be studied. The 
| 


heart is seen to contract and relax alternately, and during the re- 
laxation (diastole) it is quite soft, flaccid, and flattened. During 
this time the auricles are receiving blood from the venz cave and 
pulmonary veins respectively. Then comes the sharp beat (systole) 
of the auricles, which starts from the large veins and spreads over 
the whole auricular surface. This is followed by the sudden systole 
of the two ventricles, which both contract at the same moment. 
During the systole the ventricle changes in shape and in size, be- 
coming shorter from above downwards, and chunging in cross action 
from an elliptical form (diastole) to a circular, that is, the heart be- 
comes more globular. (This occurs throughout the length of the 
ventricle, and the apex knocks against the chest wall, causing the 
apex-beat or impulse.) The systole of the ventricles is followed by 
a rapid relaxation, and they remain at rest for a time (diastole). 

During this diastole, the ventricles are becoming filled with blood 
from the auricles. As the blood enters, currents at the sides all around, 
are formed, which insinuate themselves between the flaps and the walls 
of the ventricle, floating up the segments of the valve, and directly 
the contraction of the ventricles commences, the flaps are forced into 
a horizontal position, thus preventing any reflux. As the ventricle 
contracts the papillaries also shorten, and keep the edges of the valve 
in close approximation. At the commencement of the systole of the 
ventricles the semilunar valves are closed, and are kept so by means 
of the pressure in the aorta and pulmonary artery respectively. But 
as the contraction of the ventricles proceeds, they become harder 
and harder, and the pressure of the blood increases higher and 
| higher. Immediately it exceeds that in the aorta and pulmonary 
artery, the semilunar valves open, and blood pours out of the ven- 
tricles. When the systole is over the blood ceases to flow, and a 
backward current is momentarily produced, which fills out the semi- 
lunar pockets, brings them together, and suddenly stretching them, 
gives rise to a click—the second sound of the heart, 

When the ear is applied to the left side of the chest, after a little 
practice, two sounds may be heard with each beat of the heart. 
The first sound is long and somewhat dull as compared with the 
second, which is short and sharp. There is no difficulty about the 
second sound, since it is known to be produced by the sudden 
tightening of the semilunar valves of the aorta and pulmonary artery 
when the blood attempts to rush back into the ventricle. If one of 
| the three valves be hooked back in a large animal, by passing 
| a curved wire down one carotid artery in the neck, the second sound 
ceases, since the tightening of the valves then becomes impossible. 
Instead of a sound there is a murmur, caused by the rush of blood 
back into the ventricle. 

Much discussion and difference of opinion has existed with r 
to the first sound. Several things are happening at the time w hen 
| the sound is audible, namely, (1) the apex beat, or impulse against 

the chest wall, felt just inside the left nipple, (2) the contraction of 
the ventricles, (3) the tightening and stretching of the auriculo-ven- 
} tri Now the impulse has nothing to do with it, since 
the sound is heard when the heart is exposed. When the heart 1s 
removed from the body of an animal, it beats for some little time, 
| and the sound may still be heard. Under these circumstances no 
blood is passing through the heart and the valves cannot wT 
| tight, so that the sound heard must be due to the contraction of : eC 
muscular fibres, But since we know that the stretching of ~ 
| semilunar valves produces a short, sharp sound, it may nag 
ably be inferred that the tightening of the auriculo-ventricular fap 
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would do the same. Moreover, by special means, two notes have 
been detected in the first sound, one somewhat deep and long, 
and evidently due to the muscular fibres, and another high note of 
shorter duration, and obviously due to stretching of the auriculo- 
ventricular valve. 


12. If we place a light lever over the impulse of the heart (that 
is, where the apex strikes the chest wall), provided with a fine 
point, and permit it to write upon a blackened surface which is 
revolving, we obtain something like this— 


d 





a 


The letters a, 4, c, d, up to @ again, represent one beat. The 
rise from @ to 6 represents the contraction of the auricles. During 
the rise from 4 to ¢, the ventricles are closed, and are contracting 
vigorously. At c, the pressure within overcomes that in the 
arteries, the semilunar valves are opened, and blood streams into 
the arteries. This outflow of blood lasts about Ath of a second. At 
d, the ventricle suddenly relaxes, and the semilunar valves close 
immediately afterwards. 

The pressure within the heart itself has also been measured by 
special devices. In the right ventricle of the dog during contyaction 
the pressure may rise to about 2} inches of mercury. In the left 
ventricle the pressure may reach three times that amount, namely 
thinches. The reason of this lies in the greater thickness of the 
walls of the left ventricle. In the right auricle the pressure never 
reaches more than one inch. Experiments like these also teach 
the curious fact that at one part of the cardiac cycle (a cycle includes 
systole + diastole), there exists for a very short time a negative 
pressure within the ventricles, that is to say, the pressure becomes a 
minus quantity. The explanation is difficult, When the ventricles 
contract, the base of the heart, with the orifices of the aorta and pul- 
monary artery, is tightened and diminished in circumference, When 
the ventricle ceases to contract, and relaxes, the pressure of 
blood within the two vessels just mentioned causes a dilatation just 
where they leave the heart, and therefore the base of the heart 
itself, This dilatation increases the volume of the cavity, and may 
be the origin of the negative pressure. 

The heart of man, on the average, beats about 72 times a minute. 
Each beat, therefore, or cardiac cycle, including one systole with 
the succeeding diastole, takes about y§, of a second. The ,ths is 
thus taken up, (1) systole of auricles py, (2) systole of ventricles 4, 
and (3) the diastole 4. The systole of the ventricles may be 
divided into two parts. The first, when they are getting up pres- 
Sure within their cavities in order to force the semilunar valves. 
This takes nearly z4, of a second. At the end of that time the 
valves are burst open. Blood then flows into the arteries during 
the remainder of the systole, which is about ths of a second, and 


> ventricle then relaxes before it has completely emptied itself of 
lood. 


_ 13. We have already had occasion to speak of the pressure with- 
inthe heart. This pressure is transmitted into the arteries, so that 
if an artery be cut the blood escapes in jerks corresponding to the 
beats of the heart, and also the jet of blood may reach a consider- 
able height, thus demonstrating the existence of pressure within the 
arteries ; or if a glass tube be placed in any of the large arteries of 
the dog or horse, the blood will rise to the height of several feet 
Within the tube, and the height indicates the amount of arterial 
pressure within that particular artery. In the veins we find an 
pposite condition. On cutting a vein there is no spurting, but a 
continuous welling up of blood, and the flow is not affected by the 
beat of the heart. Ifa tube be placed in the vein the blood will 
scarcely rise above a few inches. Evidently, therefore, a great 
change has taken place, the high pressure of the arteries has been 
‘ost by the time it has reached the veins, and the intermittent 
Jerking flow of the arteries has been converted into a slow and con- 
mt Stream. Now the capillaries intervene between the arteries 
“nd the veins, and obviously it is here that the change has been 
accompiished. When an artery divides, although each branch is 
maller than the original _branch from which it springs, the united 
‘rea of the two branches is greater, so that by the time the arteries 
end im the capillaries, the area of the vessels is as much as 600 
imes that of the aorta, This lowers the velocity of the stream, and 

increased friction of the increased area contributes to the pro- 
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“action of a constant flow. The main factors which aid in chang- 








ing the intermittent flow of the arteries into a constant flow in the 
capillaries and veins are :— 

1. The contractien of the heart. 

2. The reststance of the capillaries. 

3. The elastic reaction of the arterial walls. 

We liave already stated that the arteries are tubes with strong 
elastic and muscular walls. By virtue of their elastic tissue they 
possess the power of recovering their shape after being stretched. 
This is a purely physical property, and is therefore possessed by 
the arteries after death. The heart may be regarded as a pump, 
beating seventy times per minute, and at each stroke discharging 
about five ounces of blood into the aorta. If a pump be connectec 
with a rigid tube, as glass, at every stroke a certain amount is 
discharged into the tube, and an equal quantity leaves at the open 
end. If we use an elastic rubber tube, and the end kept open, 
the result is similar to the above, but if the end be partially con- 
stricted, so as to increase the resistance, the character of the inter- 
mittent flow produced by the pump becomes entirely altered, At 
each stroke of the pump a certain amount of fluid enters the tube. 
As there is great resistance at the terminal end, the same amount 
of fluid cannot all escape immediately, and the remaining part dis- 
tends the tube. The elasticity of the tube is called into play, and 
the remainder is driven out before the next stroke of the pump. 
The flow is therefore equalised, and may be made perfectly con- 
tinuous. A similar state of things exists in the living body. The 
heart drives five ounces of blood at each beat into the aorta, which 
is already full and distended, and therefore suffers still further dis- 
tension. When the flow reaches the veins, all trace of the heart- 
beat has disappeared ; the flow has, in other words, become 
continuous, and the pressure has fallen very considerably, In the 
larger veins, as the superior vena cava, and in the right auricle, 
the pressure may become negative. 

15. The forces concerned in the circulation are :— 

(1) The systole of the ventucles, which produces a high pres- 
sure at the commencement of the arterics. This gradually falls 
in passing round the body, until at the right auricle, during 
the diastole, it may become less than nothing. 

(2) The e/asticity of the arteries, which aids in converting the 
spasmodic flow produced by the heart into a continuous stream 
in the capillaries, 

(3) The valves in the veins, by which all muscular contrac- 
tions, pressing upon them, forces the blood beyond the valves 
and helps to push it onwards in the direction of the heart. 

(4) The effect of the inspiratory portion of the act of breath- 
ing. This distends the chest walls. The heart and lungs lie 

in an air-tight cavity, the thorax. The lungs expand when 
the chest walls are distended, and a diminution of pressure is 
produced around the heart, blood is aspirated or drawn in 
from the great veins of the neck into the right auricle. 

16. Rate of Flow.—The arteries increase in area as the distance 
from the heart is increased, hence the rate of flow must decrease. 
Several instruments have been invented to determine accurately the 
velocity of the blood. In the largest arteries it does not travel faster 
than about 1 foot per second. ‘The velocity decreases rapidly and 
becomes extremely slow in the capillaries, not exceeding much more 
than about ome inch per minute. When the web of a frog’s foot, or 
the mesentery of guinea-pigs is examined under the higher powers 


of the microscope, the stream appears perfectly uniform. The red 


corpuscles lie in the centre of the capillary, and where the stream 


is quickest they form a red line down the middle. Outside this is a 
clear space, where the velocity is less, owing to friction against the 
walls ; and in this layer white corpuscles may be observed, and may 
be seen to pass through the capillary wall (migration), In very 
small capillaries there is no outer transparent layer, since the red 
corpuscles themselves fill the entire space. The pressure in the 
capillaries is not more than about one inch of mercury, 


17. In the veins also the flow of blood is uniform. The causes 


of the flow in the veins are:— 


(1) The pressure within the capillaries is greater than within 
the veins, and this pressure in the veins goes on decreasing 
right up to the right auricle. ‘The venous blood mus¢ therefore 
flow to the right side of the heart. 

(2) During inspiration there is less pressure in the thorax, 
and the flow-of blood is therefore facilitated from the veins of 
the neck, 

(3) The valves in the veins of the limbs are arranged so that 

. all muscular movements help the flow of venous blood. 
18. Zhe Pulse.—Every time the heart beats a quantity of blood is 


sent into the aorta. This being already filled, the part nearest the 
heart must dilate to accommodate the increased quantity of blood. 
This expansion travels, as a wave, rapidly to the capillaries, and is 
felt in its course, at an expansion in all the arteries. 


The pulse as felt in the radial may therefore-be defined as an 


expansion of the artery occurring at each contraction of the left 
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ventricle. The wave travels with great velocity, viz., about 20 feet 
per second. It must not be confounded with the velécity of the 
blood itself, which is not more than one foot per second in the 
largest arteries. The pulse is, therefore, caused y a dilatation of 
the wall of the aorta, which travels at great speed along the arteries. 
lo study this wave of expansion, instruments called sphygmographs 
are employed, in which the expansion of the artery is registered by 
a lever resting lightly upon it, and the movements are recorded ona 
travelling surface. For every beat there are two elevations, the 
second of which is termed the dicrotic wave, and the manner of its 
production has led to much discussion. It occurs immediately after 
the second sound, which is due to the closure and tightening of the 
semilunar valves. The most rational explanation is founded on the 
following fact, which is capable of ready verification:—If a fluid 
move along a tube, and the flow be suddenly interrupted by closing 
a stopcock situated at one end of the tubé, the fluid itself, by viriue 
of its inertia, will tend to go on moving, and produce a suction or 
ntgative pressure behind it, that is, between it and the stopcock, and 
this will produce a partial flow backward, Applying this to the 
heart, it is evident that the flow backwards will dilate the root of 
the aorta, and this dilatation will travel as a second wave after the 
first. Naturally the second, or dicrotic wave, is much less than the 
primary. 

The dicrotic wave is better seen in young people than in the old, 
since the arteries are more rigid and less elastic in the latter. When 
the capillaries and smaller arteries are dilated, as after a hot bath or 
in debilitated states of the system, as in typhoid fever, the dicrotic 
wave becomes very pronounced and may even be felt by the finger. 

At birth the pulse rate is as much as 130 per minute. The 
number gradually sinks to the age of 15, when it is 85 ; from 20- 
60 it is from 65-70 per minute. The rate is influenced by the 
position of the body ; it is greater during standing than sitting, and 
during sitting than lying down. Bodily exercise and mental excite- 
ment increase the rate. After food also the rate increases. 

19. Blood-pressure is measured by a manometer.—A [J-shaped 
tube, about 18” long, is half filled with mercury. One end is con- 
nected by means of a leaden tube with a small tube which is tied 
into an artery, so that its opening looks toward the heart. The 
leaden tube is previously filled with a strong solution of sodium 
bicarbonate, to prevent any congulation of the blood. The esti- 
mated pressure in the carotid artery of man is about 6 inches of 
mercury. With every heart-beat the pressure rises and falls a little. 

In the above experiment the difference in the levels of the two 
limbs of the {J tube multiplied by 2, represents the arterial pressure 
in inches of mercury. The cause of the arterial pressure is the 
action of the heart, aided by the resistance to the outflow in the 
capillaries, and by the elastic properties of the arterial walls. 
Variations in arterial pressure are caused by the condition of the 
heart and its valves, the state of the arteries, the movements of 
respiration. By stimulating the vagus nerve the blood pressure 
falls rapidly, but we shall reserve this until we speak of the nerves 
of the heart. 

20. Zhe Work of the Heart depends upon the amount of blood 
driven out at each beat, the number of beats per minute, and the 
height to which the blood would rise, that is, the pressure at which 
it is discharged. _In the metric system the average weight of blood 
discharged by the left ventricle at each beat is 150 grammes, and 
the average pressure in the aortais 150 millimetres of mercury, 
150 X 13 

1000 


that is (since the sp. gravity of mercury is 13), = about 
2 metres of blood. 

The work done at each contraction, therefore, is 150 X 2 = 300 
gram-metres. 

Allowing 100 gram-metres for the right ventricle, and 70 beats per 
minute, we obtain nearly 40,000 kilogram-metres of work in a day 
of 24 hours, 

21. Zhe Time required to Complete a Circulation.—By this is 
meant the time which a corpuscle requires to travel from a certain 
locality in the circulation back to the same spot. The time is thus 
determined. A small quantity of yellow prussiate of potash is 
injected into one jugular vein of an animal, and immediately the 
jugular vein of the opposite side is opened, and the blood in the 
vein is successively tested at intervals of 5 seconds with perchloride 
of iron, until a blue color is produced ; which indicates the presence 
of the yellow prussiate of potash. In the horse the time is about 
30 seconds, in the dog about 16. As an average, in all mammalia, 
the circulation is accomplished in about 27 beats of the heart, so 
that the time depends on the rapidity of the heart. The substance 
introduced has to pass through the right side of the heart, lungs, 
back to the left side of the heart to the arteries of the neck, and 
then to the capillaries and veins of the head and neck before it can 
reach the vein on the opposite side. 


—-6 Os 








TEACHING NOTES ON ‘ THE LIFE AND DUTIES 
OF THE CITIZEN.’ 


By the authors of * Hughes's Constitutional Reader: a Series of 
Lessons on the Life and Duties of the Citizen.’ (Published by 
Joseph Hughes & Co., Pilgrim Street, E.C.) 


‘A CITIZEN OF NO MEAN City.’ 
Introductory. 


Tue Notes for Teachers of the above subject 
which appear in this and following numbers of the 
‘PracticaL Teacuer,’ are intended to be of some 
assistance to those teachers who are engaged in 
Evening Continuation Schools, and who are taking 
up the ‘ Life and Duties of the Citizen’ as one of the 
subjects, in accordance with the detailed scheme pub- 
lished in the Code for Evening Continuation Schools 
this year (1893). 

Obviously the best possible method of preparing a 
lesson in this or any other subject, is for the teacher 
to gather his own materials from the best and most 
reliable sources within his reach, to carefully arrange 
his own subject matter, to work out his own illus- 
trations, and to elaborate his own methods. But those 
teachers who take up Evening School work in 
addition to their teaching in Day Schools are pre- 
cisely the men who have not sufficient time at their 
disposal for preparing lessons on this ideal plan, and 
it is to such that the compilers of the present series 
of Notes hope to suggest suitable lines of thought and 
study in this new and important subject of education. 

‘Frequent reference will be made in the course of 
these Notes to the pages of ‘ Hughes’s Constitutional 
Reader: a Series of Lessons on the Life and Duties 
of the Citizen,’ which, according to its preface, has 
for its object the presentation ‘ within the compass of 
some two hundred pages, and within the limits of 
forty-five chapters, sufficient reading matter for the 
Winter Session of an Evening School.’ It is further 
stated in the Preface to this Reader, that ‘it is not 
intended to save oral teaching, but rather to suggest 
matter for intelligent conversation in and with the 
class. By this method alone can teachers hope to 
arouse enthusiasm, and to cultivate a desire on the 
part of their pupils for advancement in knowledge of 
the kind presented in these pages.’ Here we see 
that the necessity for exhaustive discussion of every 
point suggested by the syllabus is recognised, and it 
is believed that the judicious employment of these 
Notes by the teacher, coupled with the equally 
judicious use of the ‘Constitutional Reader’ in the 
class, will form a satisfactory basis on which to con- 
struct a series of useful and effective lessons. 

Whenever the ‘Constitutional Reader’ is referred 
to in these Notes it will be called the ‘C. R.’ 

It is proposed to publish in these pages twenty 
four sets of Notes, including this introductory sketch, 
and the Notes will be so arranged as to cover, In 
a general way, the whole of the syllabus within the 
six'months which usually constitute the Winter Session 
of Evening Schools. It is hoped, by adopting this 
plan, to meet the wants of teachers as they arise. 

It will be observed that in these Notes, as well as 
in the chapters of the ‘C. R.,’ the lines of the scheme 
laid down on pp. 12-17 of the Evening Continuation 
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School Code of 1893 are followed as far as pos- 
sible. Deviations from this scheme will, no doubt, 
suggest themselves from time to time to the 
teacher, who should not consider himself ‘bound 
hand and foot,’ by any set of notes when his own 
judgment or intelligence calls for a different line of 
treatment. 

As brevity is essential, the remainder of this intro- 
ductory sketch is presented under the six following 
suggestive heads :— 


Object of the Lessons—The detailed scheme in the 
Departmental Code, to which reference has already 
been made, is headed by the following quotation 
from Burke: ‘It is our business carefully to cultivate 
in our minds, to rear to the most perfect vigour and 
maturity, every sort of generous and honest feeling 
which belongs to our nature. To bring the dispo- 
sitions that are lonely in private life into the service 
and conduct of the commonwealth; so to be patriots 
as not to forget we are gentlemen . . . . Public 
life is a situation of power and energy ; he trespasses 
against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as 
well as he that goes over to the enemy.’ Here 
the objects of those who are responsible for the 
administration of the Public Education Acts are well 
expressed, and Burke’s language needs no para- 
phrase. It is clearly to the advantage of the com- 
munity that the rising generation should acquire an 
intelligent and comprehensive grasp of the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship, that they should 
become thoroughly acquainted with our Constitution, 
that, as the voters of the future, they should be led 
to take an interest in the working of local and im- 
perial institutions, and that they should have culti- 
vated in them a desire for the well-being of every 
class of their countrymen, as well as for the honour 
and prosperity of their country. 

Purpose of the Teacher. —The purpose of the teacher, 
then, should be to keep these objects steadily in 
view. He should appeal to the best instincts of his 
scholars; he should make them understand who and 
what they are in their individual and collective 
Capacities ; he should lead them to see that on what 
they are may depend the happiness or misery, the 
success or failure, the honour or disgrace, not only 
of the families to which they are attached by ties of 
kinship, but also of the community in which they 
live, and even the country and empire of which they 
are subjects ; he should present facts in as refresh- 
ingly interesting a manner as possible, remembering 
that, as a rule, he is teaching those who have worked 
hard all day; and he should not fail to recommend 
Suitable newspaper extracts or notable speeches 
which appear from day to day on questions of great 
local or imperial interest. 

Receptiveness of the Pupil—Much of the success of 
these lessons must depend upon the way in which 
they are presented by the teacher; much also will 
depend upon the nature of the soil he attempts to 
cultivate. The framers of the Code have recognised 
this, for they say that ‘this subject,.as here set out, 
Will be found difficult to teach except to those older 
scholars who are in the habit of reading and thinking 
intelligently about public affairs.’ The wise teacher 
Will select for his class in this subject only such 
pupils as are likely to benefit by his teaching. It is 
unfortunately the fact that those most in need of 





being brought under the influence of humanising and 
civilising forces are, and it is to be feared will con- 
tinue to be, out of the reach of Evening School 
instruction, 

Ground to be covered.—It is allowed that the scheme 
laid down in the Code ‘covers more ground than 
can be dealt with in even two or three courses of 
lessons,’ but the teacher is advised to ‘select that 
part which is most appropriate to the circumstances 
and needs of the locality.’ These remarks apply to 
the following notes as well as to the official scheme. 

Probably the teacher would find the following a 
workable and suitable plan to adopt :—Let the class 
read through the ‘C, R.’ in a general way, and then 
select some special section for fuller and more de- 
tailed treatment. As has been said, the nature of 
the district in which the lessons are being given must 
of necessity be taken into account. In London, for 
instance, the work of the London County Council or 
the special methods of some particular branch of the 
Imperial Executive might, with profit to all, be made 
the subject of more comprehensive treatment. In 
provincial towns, perhaps the Town Council’s opera- 
tions, or the Factory Acct in its relation to some staple 
industry might be specially dealt with; whereas in 
villages, where a dearth of visible illustrations exists, 
it would probably be found most advantageous to give 
special attention to the work of the County Police, 
the Board of Guardians, the Sanitary Authorities, or 
to some other branch of public work carried on in 
the locality. In each case the pupil must be led to 
observe the connection of the part with the whole 
and of the whole with every part of the machinery 
employed in executive government. 


Plan to be followed —The generally recognised plan 
of ‘proceeding from the known to the unknown’ 
should be adopted from the first and followed 
throughout. One method of treatment would be to 
start with the Queen as the centre of authority, and 
to trace that authority downwards through the various 
national and local agencies until we come to some 
well-known representative branch of the Executive ; 
but it will probably be found to be a wiser plan ‘to 
proceed from the known and familiar, such as the 
policeman, the rate-collector, the board of guardians 
and the town council, to the history of, and reasons 
for, our local and national institutions, and our 
responsibilities in connection with them.’ This latter 
plan is suggested in the Code itself. 


Illustrations to be used.—‘ Good illustrations and 
diagrams and pictures will be of great service in 
teaching this subject.’ This is the official suggestion, 
and it cannot fail to be appreciated by teachers. The 
‘C. R.’ contains numerous pictorial illustrations. 
These should, of course, be supplemented by any 
others within reach. Teachers in London and 
other large towns should encourage their pupils 
to visit all the great public buildings, such as the 
General Post Office, the Houses of Parliament, the 
Law Courts, the Government Offices, &c., to see for 
themselves where the work they hear and read of 
is carried on. 


If any of our readers wish to make a dainty little Christmas 
gift to scholar or teacher, we recommend them to get the ‘Thumb’ 
Prayer Book, printed by the Oxford Press, and issued by Henry 
Frowde. The tiny book weighs less than } of an ounce. 
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REVIEWS. 





Scholarship School Management. By A. T. 
Flux. London: Joseph Hughes and Co. 

This manual is intended primarily to provide Scholarship 
students with a systematic course of preparation in the impor- 
tant subject of School Management. The author has special 
claims to be regarded as a trustworthy guide to such students, 
for he headed the scholarship list several years ago, and for 
the last nine years has been lecturing on the subject in 
Training Classes. The first chapter of the book gives a brief 
outline of the principles of Psychology as forming thé basis 
of the science and art of teaching. The principles are clearly 
and concisely stated, and much skill is shown in tracing out 
their application to the teacher’s work. 
the matter is such as to assist the student to remember the 
Various points and properly to estimate their relative import- 
ance. Common sense and sound judgment characterise the 
choice of illustrations, and the statement of practical rules 
deduced from the principles laid down. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The arrangement of | 


The different methods adopted in teaching are described | 


and considered, and the various aids of which the teacher 
may avail himself are enumerated and estimated. One 
chapter deals fully with the systems of teaching reading ; it 
contains statements of the Jros and cons of each system, and 
leads the student to the approval of a plan blending the 
merits of them all. Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and the 
other ordinary subjects of instruction are similarly treated. 
The chapter on Arithmetic is especially full and practical, 
and it embodies such explanations of arithmetical processes 
as are so often asked for in the papers of questions set for 
Scholarship candidates, 

We have been much struck by the wide range taken in the 
chapter on Discipline, which fills more than twenty pages. 
After defining Discipline as ‘the proper use of all the means 
and appliances at the teacher’s disposal for carrying on most 
effectively the work of education,’ the author proceeds to con- 
sider the subject under the heads of ‘ Exterior Circumstances,’ 
‘ Characteristics of Discipline in its Exercise,’ ‘ Results of Good 
Discipline,’ and ‘ Motives and Instincts on which it is based 
and to which it appeals.’ The arguments and conclusions set 
forth in this chapter must be recognised by every teacher as 
extremely valuable. 

After the twelve chapters which form the bulk of the work, 
Mr. Flux supplies a set of model answers to the questions on 
School Management set at the recent Scholarship Examina- 
tion, July, 1893. ‘This section is followed by a large collection 
of questions set during the past fifteen years, and made more 
useful to the student by being arranged under the subjects to 
which they relate, the date when they were set being added 
in brackets. ‘The questions number nearly 240. 

This book, as we have said, is primarily intended for the 
use of candidates preparing for an examination, and this pur- 
pose is constantly kept in view. But the use of the book 
does not end here. It is not a mere cram-book, but will be 
found to have a very practical value for every one engaged in 
teaching. ‘The author very properly disclaims the idea of 
this text-book superseding larger works by writers on educa- 
tion, many of whom he quotes as authorities. He does, 
however, summarise in a very effective way the essentials of 
the subject, and enters into sufficient detail for his book to be 
suitable, not only for the examination candidate, but as a 
useful remembrancer for the teacher at work. 

The closing words of counsel addressed to the young 
teacher, and urging him to go outside the narrow limits of 
examination text-books and aim at a wider culture by all 
available means, deserve the most cordial and effective 
acceptance by every one whom they may reach. 

The book is clearly printed and bound in stiff boards. It 
seems to us worthy of the more substantial binding usually 
adopted by the publishers. 


First Stage Agriculture. By Alfred T. Burgess, 
F.R.M.S. London: Joseph Hughes and Co. 


The subject of agriculture is forced upon public attention 
by many circumstances. In the newspapers we are con- 











stantly meeting with tales of agricultural depression, with 
laments over the migration of the labourers to the towns, 
with attempts to prove that it does not pay to employ labour 
on the land. As we travel through the country we notice here 
and there great tracts of waste land lying in perpetual fallow, 
and producing nothing but scrub and weeds and wild berries, 
At the same time we are aware of the triumphant advance 
made in other directidns by the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to various forms of industry. We also hear of the 
successful results of high farming in certain districts, and this 
encourages the belief that the general and generous bestowal 
of intelligent labour on the rest of the soil would result in the 
more abundant production of food-stuffs in our country, with 
more employment for the labourer and more profit for the 
farmer. 

Some attention is being paid to this matter, as we learn 
from the establishment of schools for dairy instruction, and 
the impulse given by annually recurring agricultural shows. 
Many classes have been formed for the study of the principles 
of agriculture under the auspices of the Department of Science 
and Art, several, we understand, in London and other large 
towns where there is no opportunity for practical use of the 
knowledge gained. The County Councils now have the power 
to extend this kind of teaching under the Technical Education 
Act; and it seems to us that they could use their powers in 
that direction in no better way than in the establishment of 
practical classes in scientific agriculture in all the rural dis- 
tricts for the instruction of farmers, farm-managers, and farm- 
labourers. 

For the students of such classes Mr. Alfred Burgess has 
produced a capital elementary text-book. It is described as 
‘The Elementary Principles of Agriculture scientifically ex- 
plained, and exactly adapted to the first or elementary stage 
of the Science and Art Department.’ The author, being 
thoroughly well qualified for the task he has undertaken, has 
produced a manual which covers the work of the syllabus, and 
treats it in a most practical fashion. 

The sixteen papers or chapters of which the book consists 
contain well-arranged statements of facts and principles re- 
specting soils, plant life, manures, tillage operations, and food. 
The extent of this body of facts and reasonings is remarkable, 
but it has been brought within brief compass by the adoption 
of acondensed style, methodical arrangement, and the free use 
of a plan of tabulation. Notwithstanding these characteristics 
of conciseness, we have read the book through with lively 
interest ; for while the statements are made in brief form, the 
materials are judiciously chosen and intelligently connected. 
Thus, the description of various kinds of soil is followed by 
sections, tracing their formation by the agencies of rain, and 
frost, and heat, by the actions of rivers, oceans, icebergs, 
glaciers and avalanches, volcanoes, and earthworms ; and the 
whole of this is intensely interesting. The chapter on plant 
life contains so much of the elements of botany as is necessary 
to understand the growth of the plants cultivated by the 
farmer. ; 

The series of papers on tillage operations is very complete, 
and having regard to the elementary character of the book, 
may be said to be exhaustive. As an example, we take the 
paper on drainage : after explaining how lands come to need 
draining, and stating the objects to be secured by ‘lowering 
the water table,’ the author states the ‘ Advantages of Drain- 
age’ in twelve brief paragraphs. Then follow the ‘Signs that 
the Land requires Drainage,’ in seven similar paragraphs ; 
next, the ‘Causes of Waterlogged Soils,’ four in number; 
then ‘Why wet Soils are Cold’—two reasons. ‘Rules for 
Drainage’ come next, and are eight in number. To these 
is added a table of the ‘Width and Depth of Drainage’ for 
the different kinds of soil. ‘The Influence of Water in 
Stagnancy and in Motion’ is described in two sets vb 
paragraphs in parallel arrangement, and the paper concli e 
with the several ‘ Advantages of Fresh Air in Soil. ch 

This analysis of one paper may suffice to illustrate : 
ample way in which the ratzona/e of farming operations Is Se 
forth. ° 
In other papers the subjects of Manuring, Ploughing, - 
Rotation of Crops are similarly treated. The — 
paper contains a table which occupies eight pages, the 
shows respectively of each of thirteen different farm crops, 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR’ PRIZES AND REWARDS. 


5s. 
STEVE YOUNG; or, The Voyage of the ‘Hvalross’ to the Icy Seas. 
By G. Manvitte Fenn, Author of ‘The Grand Chaco,’ ‘The Crystal 
Hunters,’ ‘Nolens Volens,’ &c. Large Crown 8vo., 320 pages. Fully Illus- 


trated. Cloth extra, gilt. 
3s. 6d. 

‘NEATH APRIL SKIES; or, Hope amid the Shadows. By Jennie 
Cuaprett, Author of ‘Ailsa’s Reaping,’ ‘Wild Bryonie,’ ‘Her Saddest 
Blessing,’ &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 320 pages. Cloth extra, gilt edges. 

2s. 6d. 

ROGER THE RANGER: A Story of Border Life among the Indians. | 
By Exiza F. Pottarp, Author of ‘Not Wanted; or, the Wreck of the 
Providence,’ ‘Robert Aske,’ ‘ Florence Nightingale,’ &c. Crown 8vo., 320 
pages. Cloth extra. Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. 

THE EAGLE CLIFF: A Tale of the Western Isles. By R. M. 
BALLANTYNE, Author of ‘Fighting the Flames,’ ‘The Lifeboat,’ &c. New 
Edition. Illustrated by W. H, Groome. Handsomely bound in cloth. 

2s. | 

DOMESTIC PETS: Their Habits and Treatment. Anecdotal and Des- | 
criptive. By Carouine PripHam. Foolscap 4to. Cloth extra, 112 pages. 
(Uniform with ‘Our Dumb Companions.’) Full of Illustrations. 

DOROTHY’S TRAINING; or, Wild Flower or Weéed? By Jennie 
CuarrELt. Crown 8vo., 320 pages. Handsome cloth cover. Illustrated. 


LIVING IT DOWN. By Laura M. Lang. Crown 8vo. Handsomely bound. 


Illustrated. 
Is. 6d. 

EVERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, Hilda Danvers’ Influence. By Eve.yn 
Everett-Green, Author of ‘ Barbara’s Brothers,’ ‘Little Lady Clare,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo., 160 pages. Illustrated by Harotp Coprpinc. Cloth extra. 

THROUGH LIFE’S SHADOWS. By Exiza F. Potrarb, Author of ‘Not 


Wanted,’ &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 160 pages. Cloth extra. 


Ase. Gde— continucd). 

ROSE CAPEL’S SACRIFICE; or, a Mother's Love. Hy Mrs. Haverarr. 
Author of ‘Like a Little Candle,’ &c. With Six Illustrations by W, 
HATHERELL. Crown 8vo., 160 pages. Cloth extra. 

THOMAS BIRCH FREEMAN, Missionary Pioneer to Ashanti, Dahomey, 
and Egba. By Rev. Jonn Mitum, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo., 160 pages. 
Cloth extra. Illustrated. 

AMID GREENLAND SNOWS; or, The Early History of Arctic Missions. 
By Jassie Pace, Author of ‘ David Brainerd,’ ‘Samuel Crowther,’ &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth. Illustrated. 

THE BEST THINGS. By Dr. Newron. New Edition. Handsomely bound 
in cloth boards, and beautifully Lllustrated. 

RAYS FROM THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Dr. Newron. New 
Edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, and fully Illustrated. 


Is 


HAZELBRAKE HOLLOW. By F. Scarterr Porrer, Author of ‘Phil's 


Frolic,’ &c. Illustrated by Harotp Corrinc. Crown 8vo., 96 pages. 
Cloth extra. 

LOSING AND FINDING; or, the Moonstone Ring. By Jennie Cuarrei, 
Author of ‘Who was the Culprit?’ &c. Illustrated by W. Raney. Crown 
8vo., 96 pages. Cloth extra. 

RONALD KENNEDY; or, a‘ Domestic Difficulty. By Pyvrivn Evererr- 
Green, Author of ‘ Everybody’s Friend,’ &c. Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
96 pages. Cloth extra, 

MARJORY; or, What‘would Jesus Do? By Lavra A. Barrer, Author of 
‘Harold; or, Two Died for Me.’ Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 96 pages, 
Cloth extra. 9a. 

A SAILOR’S LASS. By Emma Lesuir, Author of ‘Ellerslie House,’ * Arthur 
Egerton’s Ordeal,’ &c. Small Grown 8vo., 96 pages. Cloth extra. Several Illus, 

LEFT WITH A TRUST. By Neti Herts, Author of ‘The Three 


Fiddlers.’ Small crown 8vo., 96 pages. Cloth extra. Fully Illustrated. 


6d. 
THE ‘RED DAVE’ SERIES OF SIXPENNY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


New and Enlarged Edition with Coloured Frontispiece, Handsomely bound in Cloth boards. 


RED DAVE; or, What wilt Thou have Me to do? | 
HARRY’S MONKEY: How it Helped the Missionaries. | 
DICK AND HIS DONKEY; or, How to Pay the Rent. 
HERBERT’S FIRST YEAR AT BRAMFORD. 

LOST IN THE SNOW; or, The Kentish Fisherman. | 
FRIENDLESS BOB, and other Stories. ' 


COME HOME, MOTHER. 

SNOWDROPS; or, Life from the Dead. 
SYBIL AND HER LIVE SNOWBALL. 

ONLY A BUNCH OF CHERRIES. 
DAYBREAK. 

BRIGHT BEN; The Story of a Mother's Boy. 


S. W. Partridge and Co.’s New Illustrated Catalogue of over 300 Books sent Post Free on application. 


London: 


Ss. W. PARTRIDGE & CO. 9, PATERNOSTER ROW, EC. 





Now Ready. Price 1s. 


6d.; Post Free, 1s. 2d. 


SCHOLARSHIP 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 





BY 


A. "i's 


FLUX, 


First on Scholarship List, Normal Master and Lecturer on School Method at the largest 
London Training Classes. 


WME This Book contains Model Answers to the School Management Papers, 1893; 
also a collection of Fifteen Years’ Scholarship School Management Papers classified 


according to Subjects. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE says :~‘The book 
covers all the ground in a practical and excellent manner.’ 


J. W. WREN, Esq., Clyde Street Pupil Teachers’ Board | 
School, Deptford, says: —‘I think it an excellent work, and | 
admirably suited for its purpose. I have already introduced it to | 
our pupils,’ 


D. J. DAVIES, Esq., Alderman Davies’s School, Neath, says:— 
‘ Scholarship School Management, by Flux, is an excellent little 
work. It has evidently been written by a very practical man. I 
shall not fail to recommend it.’ 


H. E. HALL, Esq., Hackney Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Kings- 
land, N., says:— ‘My opinion of its suitability will be best 


| expressed in telling you that I shall introduce it at once.’ 


LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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name, kinds, order in rotation, suitable soils, when sown, 

how, quantity sown, kinds of manure, its after cultivation, 

how harvested, average yield. 

The foregoing description of the contents of this text book 
is intended to show that it is characterised by fulness of in- 
formation, and by its practical nature. To the thoughtful 
farmer or farm labourer, apart from any class study, it 
would have a very real interest, and we have felt while read- 
ing it that the infant and day school teacher, especially in 
country schools, would be able to find in its pages abundance 
of material for object lessons and illustrations for-science 
teaching. “ 

Each paper is followed by a series of questions selected 
from those already given in the Government Department 
Examinations. Where the necessary means of answering a 
question may be partly found in other papers than the one to 
which it is appended, this fact is indicated in brackets. 

Here and there the desire for compression has produced 
faulty construction. Thus: ‘we shall endeavour to explain 
how such a profit is possible, and the work be carried out 
scientifically,’ &c. 

The book is illustrated by a frontispiece showing the parts 
of a plough, and by a number of electros of agricultural im- 
plements taken from manufacturer’s catalogues. These are 
on rather too small a scale ; but in practice the teacher would 
probably illustrate his lesson by larger diagrams. 

The typography is good, and a suitable and attractive 
design adorns the front cover. 

Little Tales for Little Folk: Ella’s Fall, 
Fred's Run, Patty’s Walk, Nora’s Dark 
Look, Honest Dolly. By W. L. Rooper. 
London: Blackie and Son, Limited. 

These five little tales are published in separate booklets for 
young children. They are neat in form, interesting in 
matter, simple in style, and likely to please and edify those 
for whom they are intended. 


Blackie’'s Combined Standard Arithmetics for | 


Course S. No.1. Standards I. and II. 
London: Blackie and Son, Limited. 

This is a carefully compiled book of exercises in arithmetic 
for use in small schools where the more elastic arrangement 
of arithmetical requirements set forth in the Education Code, 
is adopted. The examples are very numerous, and extend 
over the four simple rules. 

Short Essays for Standards VI. and VII. By 
James Syddall. London and Edinburgh: 
W. and R. Chambers, Limited. 


This little book will form a very useful aid to the teacher 
of composition in the upper standards. It contains nearly 
a hundred model essays on such subjects as are commonly 
given by Inspectors for examination tests. Each essay 
occupies about a page, and is preceded by a statement of the 
heads or divisions under which the subject is treated. The 
style is simple, but not too childish or commonplace. Some 
of the examples are in the form of short letters. One essay 
on H inter finishes with a phrase rather suggestive of slang— 
* Good old Christmastide !’ 

After the essays are given fairly full summaries, which 
may be used as outlines to be filled up by the pupils. An 
additional list of more than two hundred subjects completes 
this handy text-book. 


Sallust’s Catiline. Edited by T. M. Neatby and 
B. J. Hayes. 

A thorough mastery of the introduction and notes of this 
book will give all the knowledge required on the subject. 
The former contains an excellent resumé of Roman History, 
with a view to explaining the development of such a pheno- 
menon as Catiline, and shows in what respect Sallust prob- 
ably mistook the personal character of his subject. The 


notes are copious, chiefly grammatical, with a sparing use of | 


translation, and clear in explanation of such matters as the 
Roman Colony, or the use of the word Familia. The book 
concludes with short notices of the proper names mentioned 
in the text. 
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PRIZE BOOKS. 





MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON’S LIST. 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve: A Tale of the Huguenot War. By 
G. A. Henty. 

Philip Fletcher is the central figure in this romantic story. His 
mother, the daughter of a French family of nobility, has settled in 
our country to escape the persecutions of the Catholics. From early 
childhood Philip cherished the idea of one day fighting for the 
Huguenot cause. At sixteen years of age his English father and 
uncle decide that he is old enough to go to France and make the 
acquaintance of his relations ; also, if need be, take up arms with his 
cousin and countrymen. The story of his journey, his success as a 
soldier and diplomatist, and his mission to Margaret Queen of 
Navarre, are told in Mr. Henty’s well-known able and entertaining 
style. The disturbed state of the empire of France, and the char. 
acters of the leading spirits in that drama of national history, are 
depicted with a master hand. Pierre, Philip’s faithful body-servant, 
is a unique character—cunning and unscrupulous to others, he is 
always true to his master. Exquisitely illustrated by H. J. Draper, 
and furnished with a map of France as it then was, the book is an 
excellent one, and deserves a pre-eminent place amongst this year’s 
prize books. 


Through the Sikh War: A Tale of the Conquest of the Pun- 
jaub. By G. A. Henty. 

It is a necessity that the young people of these days should know 
something of the history of our large and important Indian Empire. 
It would be difficult to find a pleasanter way of gaining this know- 
ledge than by reading this capital story. Percy Groves, a bright, honest, 
plucky English boy, is the hero. He is adopted by an uncle who 
is governor of a district in the Punjaub, under Runjeet Singh, oneof 
the native princes. Shortly after Percy’s arrival in India, war be- 
comes imminent, and he joins the British troops as a volunteer ; thus 
he takes part in the various battles which preceded the fall of Delhi 
and Lucknow. Nowhere in the annals of warfare can we find 
English bravery and valour did more for England’s glory than in 
India. It is impossible to overrate the value of these historical tales, 
the main facts of which are absolutely correct. History so learned 
will be retained in the memory long after the dates and names 
learned at school are effaced by the friction of life. This most 
handsome prize book is well illustrated, and contains a map of the 
Punjaub. 


A Jacobite Exile: Being the Adventures of a young English- 
man in the service of Charles XII. of Sweden. By 
G. A. Henty. 

In the year 1696, one Sir Marmaduke Carstairs was arrested on 
a false charge of conspiracy to assassinate the King, William of 
Orange. Charlie Carstairs—Sir Marmaduke’s son—succeeds, with 
the help of Jacobite friends, in rescuing his father. The party 
afterwards make for Southampton, and from thence take ship to 
Sweden. Charlie Carstairs is, of course, the hero of the tale. 
Joining the army of Charles XIL, he is soon marked for distinction, 
and entrusted with delicate and dangerous missions. The battles he 
takes part in, his various imprisonments and escapes, his capture 
by brigands and fight with wolves, make a thrilling story of adven- 
tures. Meanwhile, changes are taking place at home. William 1s 
dead and Anne upon the throne. When Charlie learns this he re- 
turns to England and makes it his business to track down his father’s 
enemies, and prove how false was their charge of conspiracy. — In 
reading this story much historical information regarding the various 
countries of Europe is unavoidably impressed upon the mind, The 
volume is a handsome one, and supplies a map of Central Europe 

in addition to several beautiful pictures. 


With the Sea Kings. A story of the days of Lord Nelson. By 
F. H. Winder. 

The story of Trafalgar will ever be new to English boys and girls. 
This volume contains the history of two lads who joined our = 
Nelson’s days—Philip Trevellon and Will Arwen. They were s “4 
wrecked, and taken by corsairs to Algiers for slaves. Eventu / 
they manage to escape and rejoin our fleet. The exciting = . 
Nelson’s victory and death is once more related, with the new ms 
ground of Philip and Will’s fortunes. Throughout, this is an ide 





tale of the sea. 

| Nicola; or, the Career of a Girl Musician. By M. Corbet: 
Seymour. valuable 
| This touching little history of girl life conveys yo A ran 
| lessons. Nicola is a child of working parents in Flanders; 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT SEASON. 


Curwen’s Concert Action Songs. 

Curwen’s School Operettas. 

Curwen’s School Glees and Part Songs. 

Curwen’s School Trios and Duets. 

Curwen’s School Music Leaflets. 

Curwen’s Musical Drill Books. 

Curwen’s Vocal Waltzes and Marches. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


SCHOOL MUSIC MEMS. 


That ‘Practical Music’ for Pupil Teachers, by an Inspector of 
Schools, price 6d., is a capital book. 

That STaNTON’s ‘Pupil Teachers’ Notes,’ for the Government 
Music Syllabus, price 4d., is in its Fifth Edition. 

That ‘Whitehall Music Examinations,’ by Joun Daviss, price 
2s. 6d., is a capital guide to P. T. Scholarship and Certificate 
E xaminations. 

That the ‘Leeds Music Syllabus,’ by W. Gopson, Part I. Tonic 
Solfa, Part II. Old Notation, 9d. each, gives invaluable hints 
on Lessons to Teachers. 


J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 
HOW DO YOU TEACH THE STAFF NOTATION? 


BY USING— 

The Continuation Course, by J. SPENCER CURWEN, price 
3d., full of Exercises and Old English Tunes. 

Code Music Drill. Part IV., price 2d., with Rounds, Time 
and Tune Exercises, and School Songs. 

Crotchets and Quavers. Part I., 3d., with Solfeggios in two 
parts and carefully graded Exercises. 

The Young Chorister. Part IV., price 3d., edited by A. L. 
COWLEY. 








ALL THESE ARE PUBLISHED BY 
J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


BOOKS OF ACTION SONGS. 


EDINBURGH ACTION SONGS. By Mr. and Miss Morrarr. Price 1s. 
—e — ACTION SONGS. By Mrs. Ormiston Cant. Fourth 


IMPERIAL ACTION SONGS. In Two Parts. 1s. 6d. each. 
KINDERGARTEN ACTION SONGS. By J. and E. Finnemore. Price 1s. 
BABIES’ BUDGET AND ACTION SONGS. By Cow inc and Ramsey. od. 
NEW CODE WALTZES. By R. Brimetow. 1s. 

SALTAIRE ACTION SONGS. By Lots Bares. 1s. 

A MEDLEY OF SONG. By Mrs. Scroccins. 1s. 

MEDBURN MUSICAL DRILL. By F. W. Farrincron. 2s. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


J. JENNINGS & CO., 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
ESTABLISHED 1871, 








Classes for :— 
Certificate Matriculation 
Scholarship Languages 
Sciences Scripture 
Drawing Special Subjects 


Certificate Pupils may join for English only if desired. 
FEES QUARTERLY. 
PUPILS MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
ENCLOSE STAMP FOR PROSPECTUS AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


EVERY CANDIDATE FOR THE 


QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


Should send for Particulars of Most Successful Coaching 
by Correspondence. 
No Fee whatever until successful. 


Tutor, 20, Ramsay Rd., Forest Gate, London, E. 











Address : 








GRIFFIN'’S STANDARD TEXT- BOOKS. 


Rees 


By Proresson JAMIESON, M.1.C.E., M.1.E.E., F. R. $.E., 


The Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Ce 


JAMIESON’S STEAM AND STEAM ENGINES. 


With over 200 Illustrations, Six Folding Plates, and Examination Papers. 
Eicutu Epition. 8s. 6d. 
‘The sEest Book yet published for the use of students.’—Zngineer. 


JAMIESON’S ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF 


STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE. With many Illustrations and 
Examination Papers. Tui Eprrion. 3s. 6d. 
* Quite the RIGHT sorT of boek.’—Lugineer. 


JAMIESON’S APPLIED MECHANICS (An IN- 


TRODUCTORY MANUAL). With very numerous Illustrations and Ex- 
amination Papers. 3s. 6d. 
* Nothing is taken for granted... . The work has VERY HIGH QUALITIES, which 
may be condensed into the one word CLEAR.’—Science and Art. 


JAMIESON’S MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


With 246 Illustrations and Examination Papers. THIRD Epirion. 3. 6d. 
‘A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY text-book.’—Nature. 


By Principat WELLS, Wa. Sc., A. M. 1.0.E., A.M.1.M.E. 
Battersea Polytechnic Institute. 
Now Reapy. In Two Parts, Soip SerpaRaTELy. 


ENGINEERING DRAWING AND DESIGN. An 
Elementary Manual for Technical Schools and Colleges. 
Part I.—Practica, Geometry: PLANE AND SOLID. 38. 
Part II.—Macnine ANd ENGINE DraAwinG AND DasiGn. 44. 6d. 
Forming a Comptete Course. With numerous Examples and Illustrations pre- 
pared expressly for the work. 


By Proressor A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 


OUTLINES OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


For the Use of Students. With numerous Illustrations, THrrp Ep1rion. 35. 


OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. For 


the Use of Students. With numerous Illustrations. Tuirp Epirion. 33. 6d. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., Ltd., Exeter St., Strand. 
CODE BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 


Stage I., Introductory; II., Practical; I1I., Theory or Journalising. Each 
48 pp. Price 4d. Full Keys. MS. Books, ad. each. Schoolmaster says:— 
ey are the dest and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.’ 


SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


Eighth Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ There is no cheaper and s —_ 
ide.’ ee Me Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, with /ué/ or out 


SARLL'S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK -KEEPING. 


Sixth Edition. 28. Complete with /u// or outline keys. Practical 

Teacher says:—' We heartily recormmmond it as the dest and cheapest 

manual we have seen.’ For Soc. of A Exam., Civil Service, &c. 240 pp. 

MS. Books, 1s. 

*,* Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Teachers can have 
arcels or inspection post free from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer 
ecple’s Palace, E., Polytechnic, W., &c.), 62, Oakley Rd., London, N. 

Twenty Lessons by Correspondence for 108. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


BIRKBECK TRAINING CLASSES. 


Approved y : Education Dept. (Art. 103). 


co- -DIRECTORS : 
Messrs. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), and 
THOMPSON, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION. 


Special attention to weak subjects. 

Fee (Scholarship or Certificate, both sexes), 15g, per quarter. 
Apply to Mr..CARTWRIGHT, East Finchley, London, N. 
The 1893 Certificate Class closed. 

The 1894 Scholarship Class. 1st Papers sent out September 4th. 














New Quarters for on. Llgses commence first Saturday in Yanuary, 
il, Fuly, and October. 
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motherless, and deserted by her father, she is adopted by an English 
lady and her daughters. Nicola develops an exquisite voice, and, 
when old enough to understand her position, she determines to gain 
her living, and also fame, as a singer. Her desire to accomplish 
this is so intense that the woman is quite buried in the artist. 
Home ties and human love are ignored until she is rudely awakened 
to a sense of her selfish life by an accident which deprives her of 
her cherished voice. The moral tone of the story is exceptionally 
high, and the book would be a boon to a girl who has, or fancies 
she has, a career before her. 


Westward with Columbus. By Gordon Stables, R.N. 

This is one of the most charming books of the season. Truly 
the history of Columbus, as told by Gordon Stables, reads like a 
romance, Once within the reach of young people, they are sure 
to read it. And, to use the author’s own words, ‘ The weaver boy 
of Genoa, the simple-hearted sailor, the studious, persevering 
navigator, our brave and kindly Columbus, will live in the hearts of 
all who read his history for scores of ages yet to come.’ The out- 
side of the book is all that can be desired, whilst the pictures, by 
Alfred Pearse, are specially deserving of praise. 

Gold, Gold, in Cariboo. A Story of Adventure in British 
Columbia. By Clive Phillips-Wolley. 


This is the exciting story of the rush to the Gold Fields in 1862. 
Two friends, Ned Corbett and Steve Chance, like hundreds of 


‘Others, were smitten with the desire to win gold. They start on 


their expedition under the direction and ‘guidance of a Colonel 
Cruickshank, who eventually turns out to be a thorough scoundrel. 
How men rushed on in this race for gold, regardless of health or 
life, is depicted in the story. Ned and Steve found gold in plenty, 
but lived to be able to see it vanish like a dream without a single 
pang of regret. ‘The story is dramatic enough to cure any lad of 
gold fever. The description of camp life, and the tramp over the 
mountains, is vivid and picturesque. 


Town Mice in the Country. By M. A. Francis. 

This is a pretty story about three little children who were sent 
into the country to regain health. Mr. Burton, their father, was 
out of a situation, and had to sell a valuable book to get the means 
for sending the children away. They soon get their roses back, 
and, better still, make a friend who proves to be their father’s old 
schoolfellow. The friend finds Mr. Burton a situation, and thus 
happiness and plenty are restored to the children’s home. 


Mischief and Merry-Making. By Isabella Pearson. 


A bright, merry story for little children, telling the doings of 
some little folks whilst on a visit to their aunt. 


Soldier’s Son: The Story of a Boy who Succeeded. By 
Annette Lyster. 

This little history of Cyril St. Leger, whose father fell in the 
Indian Mutiny, is very touching, Cyril strives all through boyhood 
to remember that he is a soldier’s son, and, as such, should never 
do a dishonourable action. The story is suitable for either boys or 
girls, and senior scholars are sure to appreciate it. 


What Hilda Saw. By Penelope Leslie. 
Spark and I. By Annie E. Armstrong. 
A Little English Gentleman. By Jane Deakin. 
The Doctor's Lass. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

All the little books in this ‘Poppy’ series contain well-written 
and pretty stories. We give, however, a special word of praise to 
*A Little English Gentleman,’ 


Summer Fun and Frolic. By Isabella Pearson. 
Little Aunt Dorothy. By Jennie Chappell. 
Brave Dorette. By Julia Goddard. 
Pie-Crust Promises. By W. L. Rooper. 

These are all pretty little books, each of which will make an 
acceptable present. ‘Summer Fun and Frolic’ is a story for quite 
young children, 


The tiny ‘ Pansy’ series gives us in tasteful bindings— 
Grandmother's Forget-me-Nots. By Aimée de V, Dawson. 
Mrs. Holland's Peaches. By Penelope Leslie. 

Marjory’s White Rat. By Penelope Leslie. 


New and popular editions of several old favourites appear with 
this season’s prize books, notably, Bunyip Land; or, Among 
the Blackfellows of New Guinea, by G. Manville Fenn ; and 
Menhardoc: a Story of Cornish Nets and Mines, also by G. Man- 
ville Fenn, This author excels in the art of story-telling, therefore 
the books deserve a warm welcome. There is also Under False 
Colours: a Story from Two Girls’ Lives, by Sarah Doudney ; and 

new and beautiful edition of the never-failing ‘ Robinson Crusge* 

LA 
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MESSRS. HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST, 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 
In the Fifteen: a Tale of the First Jacobite Insurrection. By 
the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. 

In this handsome volume we find a detailed account of the families 
and lives of some of the most prominent leaders on both sides at the 
time of the Jacobite rising. Too often personal feeling or family 
feuds swayed the judgment of men who should have been above 
suspicion. ‘The love-story of Allan Wyndford and Clara Rochford 
runs like a silver thread through the history, giving it the tinge of 
romance. This is a painstaking and thoroughly interesting record 
throughout, and we can heartily recommend it. 


—~oo-— 


Our Puri TEACHERS’ Course. — A CORRECTION, —In 
column one of page 183 of our last issue, Second Year Girls 
Arithmetic, Sum 3, a mistake in a sign rendered the answer incor- 
rect. We reproduce the problem, giving a model solution, as such 
sums involving brackets are often incorrectly worked. 

Brackets are generally of three kinds— 

( ) Single Brackets. 
f } Double Brackets. 
]_ Triple Brackets. 

The doudle bracket should never be used except to enclose the 
single bracket, thus 5 + 4— {5 +4— (5 + 4)}. 

‘The ¢rifle bracket should never be used except to enclose the 
double bracket, thus 5 + 4—[5 +4— {5 +4—(5 +4)}]. 

The vinculum is sometimes used as a bracket thus, 5 + 4—(5 +4 
—5-+4). The dividing line separating the numerator and the de- 
nominator of a Vulgar Fraction is a vinculum. 

The minus sign before a bracket changes + within the brackets 
to —, and — within the bracket to +, the brackets being removed; 
thus — (6— 5 +3— 2)=—6+5—3+2. 

The plus sign before a bracket leaves everything in statu quo, the 
brackets being removed ; thus 6 + (— 5 +4—3) =6—5+4—-3 
No sign before a bracket means X, as 4 (3 — 2) = 4 XI =4. 

The problem was—Reduce to a decimal 


2$(72§ — 14 {8x5 — 24(8 — 2o)}] = 

§t°S° — FP — EXD) = 

5(°3° — § CP —48)) = , 
3(°5° —§ X Wey) = 5482? — WY) = FX 84" = 
14784 = 47°546875 Ans. 





CoRRESPONDENCE,—P. J. R. (Belford) ; W.P.B. (Stoke) ; A.B.P. 
(Bristol). 
F.E.K. (Charlton Kings).—It will count. 
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EVERY QUERY 


Of whatever nature must be accompanied by the above 
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BELL'S READING BOOKS 


ARE SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO GIVE 


The Children a Love of Reading. 


For Testimonials from Head Teachers and Inspectors 
see Specimen Catalogues, sent free on Application. 





INFANTS. 


*Infant’s Primer 

*Tot and the Cat 

*The Old Boat House 
*The Cat and the Hen 


STANDARD I. 


‘The Three Monkeys 
The New-born Lamb 
The Blind Boy 


ooo 
QOD 


STANDARD Il. 
*The Lost Pigs ese ese . 
*The Two Parrots ‘ 
*Story of a Cat eve eee 
*Queen Bee and Busy Bee 
*Gull’s Crag (a Tale of the Sea) ous 
*Great Deeds in English History 


STANDARD Ill. 
*The Adventures of a Donkey 
*Uncle Tom's Cabin 
*Grimm’s Tales (Selected) 
*Great Englishmen (Short Lives) 
*Andersen’s Tales (Selected) 
*Life of Columbus ... ove 


KOOoo0c°o 
OQADOD 


Se 
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STANDARD IV. 
Great Englishwomen (Short Lives)... 
Great Scotsmen (Short Lives) 
Edgeworth’s Tales (Selected) 
*Parables from Nature (Selected) 
‘Scott's Talisman (Abridged) 
Lyrical Poetry - ot 


oeooooo 


STANDARD V. 

*Dickens’ Oliver Twist (Abridged) with the original Illustrations 
*Dickens’ Little Nell (Selected from the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ 
*Masterman Ready (Abridged a ries at oe 
*Marryat’s Poor Jack (Abridged) 

*Arabian Nights (Selected) 

*Gulliver's Travels (Abridged) 

*Vicar of Wakefield . 


STANDARDS VI. & VII. 

*Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 

Tales of the Coast (Runciman) oe 
*Robinson Crusoe . Le 

*Settlers in Canada ene 

*Life of Wellington ae -” 

*Life of Nelson (Southey) (Abridged) ... on 
“Sir Roger de Coverley ... ve oe 


* These Volumes are Illustrated. 
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BARRINGTON-WARD’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
The Child’s Geography. Illustrated. Stiff paper cover. 6d. 


The Map and the Compass. A Reading Book of G 
for Standard 1. Mlustratedé Cloth, &d. Geography 


The Round World. A Reading Book of 5 
dard Il. Illustrated. Cloth, 10d PAP ant ner eee lead 


About England. A Reading Book of Geography for Stan- 
dard 111, With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Map. Cloth, 1s. 4d. 





LONDON: 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York St., Covent Garden. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illustrated 


by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, 
BRINDLEY. 
. SMEATON and RENNIE. 
. METCALF and TELFORD. 
BOULTON and WATT. 
. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
[The volumes may be had separately. ] 


‘We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which 
Dr. Smiles has devoted to the “* Lives of the Engineers,” a record not before 
attempted of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest 
honor and the most extensive benefits on their country.’—-Ldinéurgh Review. 


re: 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. With 
Illustrations. 2Is., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 

*We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever re 
member to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.’—Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Auto- 
biography. Illustrated. 6s. 

*The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is presented 
by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.’—Zadinéurgh Review. 

A few copies of the large paper Edition, with Portrait etched by 
Rajon, 8vo., 16s., may still be obtained. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. Post 
8vo. 6s. 

‘What Jasmin did for himself in poetry Dr. Smiles has now done for him in 
prose, doing full justice to that part of his life which Jasmin’s simple modesty 
forbade him to record, namely, his unceasing philanthropic efforts. ‘The story is 
noble as well as touching, and is told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of sympathy 
and appreciation.’—-7he Zimes. 


LIFE AND LABOUR; or, Characteristics 


of Men of Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
6s. 


‘Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his many interesting books, to uphold 
the dignity and power of labour than any other writer. He is the prose laureate 
of industry, and its captains have found in him one who is not only enthusiastic 
himself, but who is also capable of infusing others with a like enthusiasm 
We have no doubt that these latest chapters in the history of industry and scientific 
investigation will be quite as popular as their predecessors.’— 7imes. 


6s, each, 


SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 


CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP IN FRENCH, 53. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 
Naturalist. Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s, 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 

‘The cunning of Dr. Smiles’s hand never fails him, He has chosen the prosaic 
side cf Huguenot history and made it as fascinating as aromance. He has 
sursued his investigations with a laborious minuteness watee of the Statistical 
‘ociety and of the Heralds’ College; and yet it is as impossible to skip a page as 
in reading his ‘‘ Life of Stephenson.” —British Quarterly Review. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 
and Botanist. With Portrait etched by RAJON, and numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

‘Men of Dick’s type are rare; their example is too precious to be lost; but 
they are themselves the last to recognise their own value. His motto and his 
watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the 
pressure of his later troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in a 
word that Self-help which is the foundation of all help to others.’—Quarterly 
Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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|) FOUR BOOKS FOR FEMALE P.T.s 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from Recent Memorandum on the Training and Instruction 
of Pupil Teachers. 
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‘Much yet remains to be desired in regard to accuracy and fulness 
of knowledge, especially in Geography, Grammar, History, and the Principles 
of Arithmetic. The failures chiefly occur in those subjects which happen 
not to be included in the ordinary school course, ¢.g., in the case of P.T’s 
in Infants’ Schools, or in a Girls’ School in which History and Geography 
are not taught.’ 
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GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY. 


| —— 
——- Now Ready, with Maps. Price 2s. 6d. 
| 


OUTLINES oF BRITISH HISTORY. 
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Now Ready. 3rd Edition. 640 pp. 3s. 6d. 




















a) LA ’ 
me Pid BROOK’S DESCRIPTIVE GEOGR APHY | For P.1’s. and Matriculation Students. 
EES be .| BY , 
4 HUN | THE SCHOOLMASTER Mr. Brook's work is the out: | stage ir lge tts ny Sesrentalng nyo aat 
4 > says :—' Mr. Brook's work is the out- | “ST ; vome ; i‘ 
7h K J + come of long and successful experience as the Head Master of | University Extension - turer on History, 
ea re b. the Practising School connected with the Westminster Training AND 
My a College, and can be commended with confidence to Pupil G E. GREEN, M.A., 
yay + } Teachers and Scholarship, Certificate, and Matriculation Can- | LZnglish Master at the Leys, Cambridge; Senior, Historical Tripos, 
q a} didates, for whom it is specially prepared. More than 600 pp. 1885 ; and Senior Whewell International Law Scholar. 
fhe ae, of well-selected information, admirably arranged for the The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ A most comprehensive and valuable little volume is 
zk nt learner's eyes, good type, good paper, and good binding, with | «Outlines of British History,” published by Joseph Hughes and Co., for the benefit cf 
| ‘ sketch-maps and diagrams at a remarkably low price (3s. 6d.) ae ay and Sntoeen cutee staa most surely have not only a large 
4 4 —this book will be in great demand by those for whom it is "The Irish Dies cae oo the tok b onda ale place in every student's library.’ 
ei + ih intended. The Bradford Daily Telegraph says :—‘ The authors appear to have done ther 
is i \i work conscientiously and well. 
; : ie 2 7 The Globe says :—* It professes to give only a summary of the history of England and 
' 4 ‘ ~~ Specimen Post Free, 3s, (P.O.) its acquisitions, and the condensing has been well done. ‘The facts are up to date, aad 
: ot the tone is thoroughly impartial.’ fe 
, am The Scottish Leader says :—‘ An uncommonly good specimen of its kind. 
vat ‘ { The Educational News says :—‘ It fulfils its rode exceedingly well.’ 
f : a £ GRAMMAR. na” Specimen Post Free, 2s. 
he Te — 























4 : t ) 
be ’ ——P . . 
Ms i ’ 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. | ARITH M ET IC. 
\ ay ma) te } PR Pe As PS ‘ 
ie t i : D RR B FAC : aa ’ S FE N G | S pe Crown 8vo. Second Edition. Extra cloth. Price 3s. 6d 
af ' . ,) 
ah GIRLS’ ARITHMETI 
. e - é ‘ : 
} ‘ ]. W. Wren, Esq., Head Master, Pupil Teachers’ School, Deptford : ‘ Trinity College 
, 4F ; ” J (London School Board) :—‘I think Dr. Beacu’s ‘* English” an | By A. Cc. Dixon, M.A., Senior Wrangler, Fellow of iM Yor of th ‘ 
» al : ' admirable book. It meets the wants of P.T’s. better than any work Cambridge, and GeorGE BEACH, M.A., LL. D., Head Mas 
. 2b ‘t I know. I shall certainly recommend it for use here.’ Higher Grade School, Macclesfield. ; ste tog goed 
i: f" 4 mit my one . . . a . : The Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ This idea of specialising arithmetic for irls is 0.5% ( 
i) wih . The Senior Lecturer (English Training College) :—‘ Admirably idea and well carried =m. +... er ery of a — pm = tere! niet 
. ime suited for its purpose.’ ublic elementary school has produced the practical yet scholarly ‘led attention 
"4 hi La ave been anticipated. The pupil will find that special pains and detailed streul™ | 
* i ' .* ARCH. FLEMING, Esq., M.A., Head Master, Lossiemouth Public semen, om pnw yy given for her help; the teacher will find the book # 
4 : *, School, Elgin wrt. have examined Dr. B EACH’S ** English” with care, Fhe Bdvealbant Mrasees :—* The book is an admirable one for all young - ‘ 
, 4 and shall introduce it at once to P.T’s. and advanced ex-standard | meticians, especially girls.” st teachers 24 
1 scholars as far and away the best text-book I can put into their hands. An Inspector's Assistant writes :—‘ It is an excellent book for pup et a 
Send on ten copies.’ candidates for scholarship and certificate examinations. The proo . yA eachets i 
z — _ written in simple language, should make it a most valuable boo 
generally.” \ 
7 aa” Specimen Post Free, 2s. | nev” Specimen Post Free, 2s. ; 
a 
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JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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Now Ready. Price ls. 6d.; Post Free, ls. 2d. 


FIRST STAGE 


AGRICULTURE 


BEING 


The Elementary Principles of Agriculture Scientifically explained, and exactly adapted to the First or 
Elementary Stage of the Science and Art Department, 
BY 


ALFRED T. BURGESS, F.R.M.S., 


Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England; First Class Honours and Bronze Medallist (No. 1 on List, 1888), Science 
and Art Department; First Class Certificate (Institute of Agriculture), South Kensington; Lecturer in Agriculture 
at the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, London, W.; the olytechnic, Woolwich; the Y.M.C.A., 
Croydon; and late of the Evening Classes, School Board for London, &c. 


peg™ At the end of each chapter are set a series of questions which have. been already previously given, and an attempt has been 
made ¢o direct the student ¢o find, rather than /o ¢e// him, the answer which is required in the paper above them. They have been 
carefully classified, and include the whole of the questions set at the May Examinations from 1881 to 1893 
and those of the Training Colleges from 1889 to 1892. : 





J. HOWARD HARRIS, Science Teacher, Porthleven, says:—‘ After careful inspection I consider it an excellent manual for 
our Elementary Classes in Subject 24. I shall certainly recommend it to my students.’ 


G. H. SPARROW, Scholarship and Certificate Classes, Forest Gate, London, E. :—‘ Excellent little book : up to 
every way. 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Crown 8vo., 160 pp. Third Edition. Price 1s. 6d. Crown 8vo., 200 pp. Third Edition. Price 2s. 


ESSAYS, ESSAY-WRITING pypr"tscarne Faeuo Cou 


| By F. E. DARQUE, 
; For Sixteen Years Principal French Master, Dulwich College. 


date in 














mene pe EVERY question set at the last Scholarship Examina- 
H H tion could have been answered PERFECTLY by any 
Models and Hints for Pupil Teachers, Student who had used Prof. Darqué's book. 
Scholarship Candidates & Students. 
BY The Literary World says :—‘ At last we have the pleasure of welcoming a 


French Course constructed on rational principles; a course, #.¢., which attempts 
to teach not mere grammar, but the every-day language of Educated French 
people. Prof. Darqué, after thirty-five years’ experience as French master, justly 
ridicules the absurd methods of teaching foreign languages commonly in vogue in 
England. The Exercise System, as generally used, the study of the poetry and 
prose of past centuries, and the concentrating at the outset of the whole of the 
mental faculties on the study of Grammar, are all condemned as inadequate means 
to the end in view—namely that one may readily convey one’s thoughts to French- 
speaking people, and understand theirs. Professor Darqué begins by teaching his 
pupils a iow commonplace sentences, and then exercises their understanding by 
ineans of question oe answer. In his course the first dose of —— administered 
ar ri to the student consists of the interrogative pronouns most commonly employed, and 

‘ne unavailing. ; a number of short sentences illustrating their use. We notice also that in the early 
oer ae pains have been taken to make the section on para- exercises a good number of French words are used that are identical with, or very 
of weet | x y serviceable, and to illustrate it by many examples | like, the corresponding English words, thereby giving the pupil useful and en- 

ted character. couraging ideas of the kinship of the languages.’ 


C. J. DAWSON, B.A. (Lond.), 


Head Master under the London School Board ; formerly President 
of the National Union of Teachers. 


_ The treatment of the subjects, and the matter of the essays will, 
it is hoped, have a definite interest for students and prove practically 
useful in preparing for an exercise for which cramming processes 


,_ Lhe Teachers’ Aid says :—‘Mr. Dawson has put into this book a labour of 
nove and much literary taste and knowledge. The acer presents the result in a 
Mod dress, far superior to the common run of Eighteenpenny manuals. The 
me del Essays are praiseworthy for feeling, matter, and style, and the thirty pages 
allotted to paraphrasing supply a want in a very creditable manner.” . 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘ The book takes a wide view of the subject, com- 


The Modern Language Monthly says :—‘ We Gareally agree with the 
author of this course that for pupils who begin the study of French after they have 
learnt a little of the vernacular, the translation of disconnected sentences is not the 
quickest method of learning the language, and we also concur with him in his strong 
condemnation of the practice of learning modern French through the medium of 
the French classics of the 17th and 18th centuries. Accordingly, he proceeds on 
ing principles with — . , | Ss the plan of first giving an extract of modern French; then a translation of the 
arge re “—m ne laid practice in a p: my ye manner. ‘The results of | extract into English, and an exercise for translation built on the vocabulary and 
— Mr D g are lai before the student for his guidance in original composition, | phrases of the preceding; and finally, the grammar-rules whi h they illustrate. 
=. pene s style is well worthy of careful observation and imitation till the | On the whole, he has achieved his task successfully. The book is very well 
tot ts formed one of his own. The book can be strongly recommended | printed, and a dexterous use is made of bold type to assist the eye.’ 

the student of English Composition.’ | 


bini 


London : JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. | London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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<= Adopted by Scotch and English Training Colleges. 





FOURTH EDITION. Price 4s. 6d. Post free, 3s. 6d, 











READY. 





EUG HES’s 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


Pupil Teachers, Students in Training, Certificate 
Candidates, and Schoolmistresses. 


Sec. L—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (Elements of), By Watker | Src. V.—CLOTHING AND LAUNDRY WORK. By Miss Mayy 
OvkérENpD, M.B., B.A. (Oxon.) B.Sc. (Lond.), late Scholar of | Lecturer at the Domestic Economy Training School, Liverpool, 
Balliol College, and Radcliffe Travelling Fellow. e Deputy Lec- 
turer on Physiology at St. George’s Hospital, London, W. 

SEC. 


VI.—HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, EXPENSES, AND 
INVESTMENTS. By Mrs. BurGwin, Member of the Executive, 
National Union of Teachers ; Head Mistress Orange Street Bowd 
School, Southwark. 


*,* This section is profusely illustrated by diagrams drawn and 
engraved from origin il sketches by the author. 


Sec. II.—DOMESTIC HYGIENE (as per Stage I. Sc. and Art 


Department). By Exvizaneru J. Morrirt, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Sec. VIL—HOW TO MAKE THE HOME PRETTY. By Mv 

Sec. IIL—PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR THE SICK. By Morris. ' 
ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D., D.P.H., Examiner to the London na” The Section dealing with Elementary Human Physiology hos 
and Cambridge Universities. been included owing to the recommendation of the Royal Commission 

on Education. 

Sec. IV.—PLAIN COOKERY. By Mrs. B. W. Goruarp, Gold | The first two Sections of the Book, therefore, exactly meet, in all 
Medallist in Cookery, &c. | respects, the requirements of the First or Elementary Stage in Hygiene 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


Krom the Lecturer on Domestic Economy at one of the largest London Training Classes.—‘1 consider the work excellent in every respect, and any student using 
will have nothing to fear at the Examination. The section of Physiology is especially valuable, as the science of food cannot be understood without it, and I know of no bok 
which treats this properly lhe subject matter is full, concise, and correct. What before could only be obtained by reading parts of many large works on the various subjects, § 
here presented complete in the clearest possible manner. It is the only book which covers adequately the Syllabus for the Certificate Examination, 
and is undoubtedly the best work on this wide subject.’ 
From the Sctence De nstrator to a large School Board.—‘\ consider such a book should be in every school where Domestic Economy is taken as a specific subjec 
If such a book were available for reference by teachers, and was well used, the number and quality of the passes in this subject would be largely improved.’ 
From a Head Inspector of Schools.—‘ A most exhaustive treatise on a very important subject.’ 
rom Head Master of one of the largest Pupil Teachers’ Centre Schools (London School Board ).—‘ This is just the book for the use of the P.T.’s. I have bee 
ly through it, and say, without hesitation, that it is the best book I know on the subject for the use of P.T.’s.’ 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


] Practical Teacher says -—' Never before, so far as we are aware, has the important subject of Domestic Economy been so thoroughly and effectively treated in a sing 
volume as in the compact and substantial manual before us. ‘The editor, recognising the composite and comprehensive nature of the subject, has adopted the somewhat nove! 
entrusting the different branches to different hands ; and he has succeeded in securing for each of the seven sections of the book a writer eminently qualified for the task ut 
tal his manual, we feel sure, will not only be found to meet every requirement connected with the primary purpose of preparing pupil teachers and students for passing ™ 
examination in Domestic Economy, but it will prove useful to those teachers who have to teach the subject, and to the many housewives who have to put its teachings 
practice , 
The School Guardian says —' A new manual of Domestic Economy, the joint work of no fewer than seven different writers, has been recently issued by Mr. Jose , 
Hughes. It is primarily designed for the use of pupil teachers, students in training colleges, and school-mistresses, but it covers a wider ground than that required by fe 
ndidates at the certificate examination, and, moreover, contains so much sensible and useful information of general interest, particularly to housewives, that we hope It 
meet with a wide sale.’ 
— . , : . . P " ‘ T" i toe of 
Educational News says ‘It is impossible to peruse such a book without forming higher ideas of every-day life, and without acquiring a better knowledge 
to realise them, than would otherwise be practicable.’ 
te Scottish Leader says ‘May Morris adds a lively sketch, which all ladies should read, on ‘‘ How to Make the Home Pretty.” The volume is both neat and cheap, * 
honld find a place in every family library.’ 
Vanchester Guardian says :—‘ Housekeepers of any degree of wealth might derive benefit from the hints upon domestic matters scattered up and down the book. 
¢ Leeds Mercury says :—' An adinirable manual either for the school-room or the household. Many helpful illustrations and diagrams add to the value of the book. 
y P er 


te Manchester Examiner and Times says :—‘ This book will be very helpful to school mistresses and pupil teachers, for whom, indeed, it is specially designed ; but “ 
© exceedingly serviceable to the young wife who may require reliable information and sound advice on the interesting subjects with which it deals. The book is the best trea=* 


Domestic Economy that we have met with.’ 





Condon: 
JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
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CREGORY’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Crown 8vo., 420 pp. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. Price 2s. 6d. 
INCOMPARABLY THE BEST ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY, 


WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By R. A. GREGORY, 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer ; Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Formerly Computor to Solar Physics Committee, The 
Royal College of Science, South ‘Sheen Fmseg of the Royal Astronomical Society ; Foreign Correspondent of the 
vue Générale des Sciences.’ 
UNSOLICITED | TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS. 

J. BANNISTER, Esq., Stepney Pupil Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, E.., A LONDON SCIENCE WRITER AND LECTURER says >—‘ Gregory's 
writes :—* We like the book very much and intend to use it at once. Please send book on Physiography is truly excellent, and meets all the wants of the student in a 
thirty-two copies.’ i, Eeq., B. 4), thoroughly workmanlike way.’ 

W. SMITI . A. (Lon Central Higher Grade School, Hull, OHN ALEY, Lect Ph weteen Sen? 
7 :—‘1 am delighted nd with the book, and have at once introduced it here.’ ee  - Bi 5 it this cant on Physiogrephy, Poplar, E., weles >" Shall 

Mi ::E. J. CLAYDE N, P.T.’s Central Classes, Simms Cross, Widnes :— ws om " - 
‘Gregory's Physiography” is simply splendid, and'I intend it to supersede the JAS. WALLIS, Esq., St. Thomas Charterhouse Pupil Teacher Centre, Goswell 
ordinary ‘* Physical Geography” in use in my classes.’ Road, E.C., writes :—* Its great feature is the splendid way in which the Physical 

4. HARVEY SMITH, Esq., Wesleyan Higher Grade School, Hanley, writes :— | #04 Astronomical Geography is treated. 

‘I consider it is most admirable and thorough. It is certainly a more complete JAS. Ww. AUGH, Esq., B.A., Higher Grade School, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, 
manual than any I have previously seen on the subject.’ writes :—* I am so pleased with it that I intend to introduce it into my school, It 

D. RENTON, Esq., School-house, Macduff, writes :-—‘ I have now carefully is just such a book as I have wished for a long time—one simple enough to be used 
examined the Phy siography, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the almost as a Geographical Reader, and at the same time just condensed enough to 
best books on the subject that I know.’ make suitable answers to the science questions. I am potiony pleased with the 

ARTHUR WHEATLEY, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Physiography, Tech- | Astronomical part, Your manner of dea'ing with this difficult section of the 
nical College, Bradford, writes aa The best I have seen. I shall recommend it.’ Syllabus, and the accompanying illustrations, are capital.’ 

THOS. HUDSON, Esq., Rodley Board School, Leeds, writes :—* As a teacher T. BASTOW, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the Shipley Technical 
S P en 4 many years I hail with pleasure the publication of such a work | Schools ;—‘I am exceedingly pleased with Gregory's Physiography, and shall 
at so small a pric certainly bring it into use in my classes.’ 

ALEX. ANSELL, Esq., Lecturer on Physiography, Sowerby Bridge :—‘ The ite Meee . > ~ « . ‘ 
best in the market undoubtedly, and I shall introduce it. GEO. TU RNER, Esq., Science Lecturer, St. Paul's School, Middlesbro ’ 

F. TROUT, Esq., Ch. Ch. Boys’ Schoo!, Newark, writes :—‘ Consider it an | Writes -— I beg to thank you very warmly for the excellent work on Physiography 
excellent book.’ It is a little singular that this very evening I received a note froma | YOu sent me. think very highly of it, and shall use it in our Physiography class 
friend of mine who teaches Physiography at the University College, Nottingham, | this year. 
mentioning this same book, and recommending me to adopt it. I shall certainly | THOMAS SCALLAN, Esq., Temple Street Science School, Sligo, writes :— 
adopt it.’ | * Superior to any other text-book t have seen on the subject.” 

















Now Ready. Price 4s. Illustrated. Post Free, 3s. 


ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
By R. A. GREGORY, F.R:A.S., #¢ J. C. CHRISTIE, F.G.S., 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer. Lecturer in Geology at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 

THE NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ We areglad to welcome | NATURE, August roth, 1893, says :—‘ We confidently reéommend the book to 
a text-book of “‘ Advanced Physiography ” by Mr. Richard Gregory, which is sup- | the notice of teachers, for it is certainly one of the most excellent expositions of the 
foe ary to the elementary work of the author. This volume, like the ——, | subject we have yet seen.’ 

covers its ground better than any other on the subject. ‘There is nothing either o - . > a ae . on - 
the scrappy or superfluous beat. The caeioan are well-jointed, and the style is Mr. T. W. PIPER, St. Katherine’s Training College, Tottenham, says :—‘ We 
very simple and direct. Mr. Christie adds three excellent chapters upon the condi- | shall at once adopt it at the College. 
tion of the earth’s interior. The diagrams and illustrations are numerous and good, Mr. BOWMONT J. H. R. WEDDELL, M.A., Head Master, Burgh School, 
and the book is well indexed, and the work of an able teacher all over. | Selkirk, says :—‘ A student who goes carefully through Gregory’s two books, need 

THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS says :—‘ The perfect mastery of an expert is | fear no exam., either elementary or advanced. 
seen in every paragraph and each detail, as well as in the entire plan, of this more 
than ordinarily acceptable class-book. Every essential item of knowledge and law Mr. THOS. W. BERRY, F.C.S., A.C.P., Head Master of Christ Church 
of science rex quire d to give a full and precise synopsis of the wide range of experience | School, Stone, Staffs., says:—‘ Many thanks for “ Advanced Physiography.” 
and explanation included in Physiography, seems to have its due place and exact | To those who have Mr. Gregory's elementary work, my advice is procure at once 
proportion allotted to it. Such portions of the work as fall within “‘the domain of | the advanced supplement; and to those who have neither I should say procure both. 
geology,” have been, with great boldness of speculative treatment, presented tothe | They are undoubtedly the best text-books on this popular branch of Science with 
student in a scientific and philosophical manner by J. C. Christie, lecturer i in geology | which I am acquainted, and the student who thoroughly masters their contents, 
in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College.’ need not fear the May Exams. . . . ‘The Advanced book will be in great demand.’ 


Ready first week in November. By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., and H.G. WELLS, AC.P, Price Gs. 


HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


One of H.M.I. says :—* I find several questions for the Scholarship Examintions, 1891, taken verbatim from Gregory's book.’ 


ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P.T. CETRe SCHOOLS. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo. Extra Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Specially designed for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OPINION S. 

ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN EDUCAT IONALISTS OF THE DAY THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE MAGAZINE says :—‘ Astronomical 
writes :—* Mr. Gregory’s Manual is simply magnificent.’ and Physical phenomena are dealt with in such a comprehensive, simple, and 
CHARLES W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on Geography, Pupil Teachers’ School, | accurate manner, as must at once recommend it to pupil teachers and scholarship 
Thomas Street, London, E., writes :—‘ I have no hesitation in saying that the book | students, for whom it is primarily intended. Teachers of a an and even 
plendid o ne. Mr. Gregory should be proud of it. I shall certainly recommend | advs anced Physiography, would do well to adopt it as a text-book; while our own 
students would find the Astronomical portions particularly helpful at the end of 
but also of every teacher of geography. The illustrations, type, and style of pub- | their first year. ‘The style is lucid, and easy for Elementary students to under- 
‘cation will be appreciated by a | stand; the numerous illustrations and diagrams are excellent. A rec apitul: ation at 

I HE UNIVERSITY C ORRESPONDE NT says :—‘ This Manual begins with the end of each chs apter will be found very useful for examination work. 
| 
} 
| 
| 








it. It ¢ ight to be not only in the hands of those for whom it is especially written, 


some luminous explanations of various lineal, angular, and superficial measurements NATURE says :—‘ The general conception and arrangements of this volume are 
Ph very good, and the same may be said of the detailed treatment of most of the subjects 
discussed. The chapter on the rotation of the Earth and consequent phenomena is ex- 
ceedingly good, as is the following one on its revolution. ‘The account of eclipses and 
of the tides is exceedingly good, and well calculated to render these phenomena 
intelligible to learners. The chapters on the atmosphere and its movements are also 
clear and instructive, as are those on oceans and ocean currents. ‘The numerous 
illustrations are clear, and elucidate some of the more difficult problems discussed.’ 


LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


tysiography, and ends with a short classification of ‘the races of mankind. 
reatment is thr mughout full and lucid ; the matter good and well chosen ; the 

fa niginal drawings are highly instructive (e.g., those illustrating the causes 
i urrents on pp. 154, 156); the printing is clear; the binding, and execution of 


the ¢ ts lave n nothing to be desired ; and at the end of most of the eighteen chap- 
into which 


chapter,” the book is divided, there is a useful summary of the contents of the 
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Government Inspectors, Principals of Colleges, Head Teachers, and Past and Present 
Students combine in recommending these Classes for sound and thorough work. 


SCHOLARSHIP, 1894. 


CERTIFICATE, 1894, 


SPLENDID COURSE OF PREPARATION IN ALL SUBJECTS. 


ALL CLASSES 


CLOSE EARLY. 


Students who intend joining for NEXT EXAMINATION should write for Prospectus at once. 


FIVE METHODS OF PAYMENT to sexect From, ictuois NO PASS, NO PAY, 


Full particulars post free. 


Organising Secretary, Cliff House, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 





CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


(lst or 2nd Year.) 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


No fees unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass. 
Exceptionally low terms. Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, 
&c., Georce Henry Srarrow, Forest Gate, London, E. 


N.B.—Teachers who intend taking Papers are invited to communicate at an | 


early date with Mr. Sparrow. The work for these Exams. having been the 
speciality for the past eight years, with increasing success each year, there is little 
fear of failure now. Dull students are got through safely, and bright ones pushed 
into First Division. 

The increasing demands of each year’s Exam. should warn candidates to engage 
a Coach, making a sfecia/ity of his or her requirements. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE; Unique System ; 
Numerous Recent Successes; 600 Passes. Preparation also for 
other examinations. 100 per cent. Passes secured in last London 
University Matriculation and Scholarship Examinations, ALL 
IN FIRST CLASS. Thorough tuition and rapid progress 


guaranteed, 





PROSPECTUS FREE. 


J. KEEFE, F.R.G.8., 63, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


‘Ry a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such artiles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.’—Crta Service Gazette, 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by Grocers, | 


labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & Co.,Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
Elementary Science Manuals. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By W. Marsuatt 
Warts, D.Sc., Senior Physical Science Master in 
the Giggleswick School. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Small Crown 8vo, ts. 
| A responsible Teacher in charge of School Board Evening Classes 
writes as follows: ‘I must express my great satisfaction with Dr. 
Watts’ ** Chemistry.” To the Teacher not quick with the apparatus 
| it is of inestimable value. The minute directions and excellent 
| illustrations, and the valuable system of prices for every article used, 
| combine to make the text-book a perfect gem. I sincerely recom- 
mend it to the notice of Science Teachers and private Students.’ 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON SOUND. ByC. L. 
Barnes, M.A., Senior Science Master at Sher- 
borne School. With numerous Illustrations. 
Small Crown 8vo. Is. 

‘The Author has laid down in a clear and comprehensive manner 
the elementary principles of acoustics, and no better introduction to 
the science could be desired. The book is illustrated with a series 
of useful diagrams. Towards the end of the volume an interesting 
description is given of the phonograph and graphophone, so that 
Mr. Barnes’ work may claim to be thoroughly up to date.’— 
Publishers’ Circular. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 


FRENCH LESSONS AND CLASSES. 


PREPARATION FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 
COACHING BY POST. 


| Mons. CH. DAMIENS, BSe., 13, Crane Grove, Holloway, ¥. 








Damiens’ ‘FRENCH IN THREE MONTHS,’ Post Free, 1/6. 
Above Address, or Educational Supply Asseciation. 
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“Now Ready. “Grown Bvo...__ Price Mined 


HUGHES'S 


jsCosTeuTionaL READER, | 











A SERIES OF LESSONS ON 


rue LIFE AND DUTIES OF THE CITIZEN, — | |i} 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. = |e 


P RAR RAR : 
: ‘ 
This Book is recommended fo those engaged in the Bvening Continuation Schools for the following amongst other reasons :— 1 


1. It has been prepared specially to meet the requirements of the Evening School Code, and is strictly on the 
lines of the detailed syllabus printed in that Code. i 











2. All important facts and statements are printed in bold type ‘so as to readily attract the attention of the Reader. 4 Mt 


3. It follows closely the lines of thought suggested in the Code. The pupil proceeds from such well-known 
workers of Government as the postman, the telegraph boy, and the policeman, to the stuily of more or 
less complex systems of local and central government, 


4. Each Chapter is complete in itself, and contains sufficient matter for a lesson of ordinary length. 





: 1; 
5s. The language is clear and so simple as to allow the student to learn the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship for himself. It is hoped, however, that each lesson will be accompanied with conversational 





discussion between the Teacher and his Class. Li 


6. It has been written by men who have long had practical experience in Evening School work, and who may 
therefore be presumed to know the kind of book required for this purpose. , 





THE GLOBE says :—‘It is to be hoped that a conceived and well-executed volumes like these will successfully instruct the rising i 
generation in the duties and responsibilities of citizenshi gE \ 


THE GLASGOW HERALD says :—*‘Its contents can very profitably be read by the ordinary citizen as well as by the ‘‘continuation” 


scholar . . , the book is well written, an contaiié a vast amount of information which every voter ought to know.’ 
THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS says :—‘It is pleasing to find that, at last, the labours of Combe, Simpson, Bray, Kingsley, W. J. Fox, 
Samuel Bailey, J. S, Mill, and other educational reformers in the early part of the century, are having some effect given to them before the year ‘ 


1900 comes, so that men may be taught to live to good none ¢ as individuals and citizens, Such books as the ‘‘ Constitutional Reader” will 
give realisation to their dream of a brighter and better future, when ‘‘the schoolmaster is abroad,” diffusing practical morality, intelligence, and : 
vitality through all ranks and classes of society, We one this Reader to special notice and regard,’ 


F, E. ELDRED, Esq., Montem Street Continuation School (London School Board), writes :—‘I have seen several of the same kind of 
books, but I have no hesitation in saying that in my opinion it is far and away the best.’ 


H. T. WATKIN, Esq., Catherine Street Evening School (London School Board), Hoxton, writes :—‘I must compliment you on the 
excellent book just issued from your press on ‘The Life and Duties of the Citizen,” I find it most comprehensive, attractive, impartial, and 
lucid. I am to recommend it as being a work calculated to find favour both with teachers and pupils,’ 


we FONE 





SPECIMEN PAGES POST FREE FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 


JOSEPH HUGHES & 00., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Lie 
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ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


ILLUSTRATED BIRLE DICTIONARY .AND, TREASURY OF 
BIBLICAL HISTORY, RIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, DOCTRINE, AND 
LITERATURI With Nutherous Iitastrations, and Important Chronological 
Tables and Maps. By M, S. East: oy, M.A, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 5a. 

BIBLE BIOGRAPHIES: frogn Abraham to Moses, By WILLIAM 

jarpew Brarere, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘A Manual of Bible History in connec- 
tion with the General History of the World,’ &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra. Price ss. 

THE Lost TREASURE OF TREVLYN: A Sto my of ‘the Days of 
the Gunpowder Plot. By E. Everett Green, Author ‘Loyal Hearts and 

True,’ ‘In the Days of Chivalry,” ‘The Charch ‘and the King,’ &c.. Crown 8vo. 

chah extrh. Pricey 


THE GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By 
W. F. Cotsen, LL.D. Revised and Continued by W. Scort Da.orzisa, M.A., 
LL.D. Illustrated with Maps, Plana, and Tables. CAcager Bdition, Crown 8vo. 
cloth éxeral Price ca. 











MARY BOWIT?S POEMS. ‘Tilustrated with w upwards of of 260 Drawings 
By H: G wut, Bixrps’and Fiowars—Sxercuss oy Natumat Histoty. 
Small ito » “th extra, gilt edges. Price 5s. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
MODERN EGYPTIANS. Written in Egypt during the years 1833-1835, “By 





WiittaM q awe, Translator of ‘The Thousand and One Nights.’ With Numérous 
Illustrations. Crown @vo. cloth extra. Price 4s, 
PORTUGAL AND ITS PEOPLE: 2 History. By W. ‘A; SALISBURY. 


wn &v th extra, With Iuscrations. Price 9s. 6d 


DOING AND DARING: 2 New: Zealand Story, ‘By ELRANOR 


Srrapper, Author of ‘Lost in the Wilds of Canada,’ ‘The Merchant's Children,’ 
* Fack aud his Ostrieh,"&c. With THhtasrations Post 8vo/ cloth extra, Price 3s. 64. 





DIAMOND ROCK; of, On the Right Track. By J. MACDONALD 


) 
} 
{ 


Oxiny, Author *Up Among the Ice-floes,” &c, With Miustrations. Post bee. 
_ Gate gute Price 3s. 6d. 

uP AMONG THE ICE- FLOES. By J. Mac DONALD Oxt EY, Author 
of ‘Diamond Rock; or, On the Right Track,’ &c. With THhistrations. Post 8vo0. “ 
cloth extra. Price ga..6d 


NEW TEMPERANCE TALE. 

THE BETTER WAY. A Tale of Temper ance Toil. By W. J. Lacey, 
Author of ‘ Through Sterm to Sunshine,’ ‘ Cyril's Promise,’ &c. With }ilustrations. 
Post Svo. cloth extra, pricé os, 








BEAUTIFUL PRIZE BOOK EDITION, 
IVANHOE:.a Romance. By Sir Warren Scorrt, Batt With Ilus- 
\ trations, Crown Gyo. ‘cloth extra. | Price 45. Gilt edges, 3s. 6d 


NEW EDITION. 


HES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. By Mrs, Ruxpte sige Bea a 6 of ‘The Schanberg Cotta 
Family,’ &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra, red 
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SRETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY 

By Mary Howrrr. gegen fons oe 
New Edition. Small 4to. cloth extra, 6d, 

ADVENTUROUS BOAT VOYAGES. = Ropert RICHARDSON, 
Author of ‘ Ralph’s Year in Russia,’ ‘ Almost a Hero,’ &c. With 15 Ilustrations 
New Edition, Post 8 8v0. cloth extra, Price as, 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE NIGER: 2 Recomd of Travel aad Adventure 
from the Days of Mungo Park to the Present ime, By Rosert Ricwarvson, 
Aythor of * Adventurous Boat pe mel ba yk ’s. Year in bg 2 &e. With 
3 Illustrations. New Edition 8vo. Ro ip dB Price as. 6d. 


‘By ES Eviexrr- Gress, Author 
Days of Chivalry,’ ‘The Church and the 








Any Songs of. Animal Life. 


tawings by H, Giacometci. 














' FAVOURITE FABLES AND STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. Two 
Lilustrations. Post 


Vorumags.tn One. With numerous, Rost 8vo. cloth extra. Price 2s. 64. 


THE BATTLE OF THE) RAFTS, and other Sioties of gran in 
__ Norway. By H, H, Bovzsen, Fest Ores Goth aye. Price 2s. 


AS WE SWEEP THROUGH THE DEEP: a Story of the Stirring 
Times of Old. By vetamesceat etree M.D., R.N. With b ee Post 8vo. 
Cloth extra, Price 2s, : 


TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY: a. Connected: Series of Historical 
Sketches. By Ametta ange Stirtinc, formerly Lecturer in the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham.- Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 1s, 6d. Prize Edition, cloth 
extra, be 

THE WONDERFUL Font 3 Mt 


Charles a First was King, 
Price ts. 














._S. Fretrcner, Author of ‘When 
torm arid Stress,‘ &c.. Post Svo, doth extra, 





JEM’S WIFE: a Story of Life in London. By the Author of * goa 


* Great Englishmen,” .‘ Great Englishwomen,’ ke. Post yt ck th extra. Price rs. 


THE LITTLE SWEDISH BARON. By the Author of ‘The Swedish 


Twins,’ &c.. Post 8vo. cloth extra. Price rs. 6d. 





THE RIVAL PRINCES: a Story of the rath Cannery, By J. M. 


ALL WRG, Author of,* Dorothy Arden," ke. Post Byo. cloth extra. Price 1s. 


MISTRESS ELIZABETH SPENCER: a Story of the Times of Good 


Queen Elizabeth. By Evazanura C. Trace, Author of * Allin a Garcen Green,’ 
*Cousia Stunéy,” &c: Post Sve, cloth extra. Price rs, 
LEAVING THE. MANSE: a Disruption Tale. ‘By KEZIA. With 


Tikastrations. Long eqmo. cloth. Prite re 





THE BASKET OF FLOWERS; or, Piety and Truth Triumphant 
Miustrated. ‘New Adition. Large F oaldeap 8vo0 cloth entra. Price 1 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST. For the Young, With 16 Coloured Hys- 
trations and ro Engravings. Illuminated boards, gilt henna: Price 1s. 

HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. From this World | to ‘that which is to 

Come. Delivered under the Similitude of Dream. By oun Benyvax. Nese 
Edition. Lange Pooltscap évo. cloth: With Mlustrations. rice 15. 


ad np THE HERO OF LUCK- 








THE PEEP OF DAY: « Posten of -the Earliest Religious Sestraction 


the Infant Mind ts Capable of With Verses Illustrative of the Subjects. 
Itastrated. Post 8vo, cloth uae 18, my BR tod Ss, 18, 


FAVOURITE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS: intended to Show the 
puneting Powers which they Possess, With numerous Illustrations by HArrisox 
Wer others. Post 8vo. cloth, 1s, 6d. ; fancy boards, rs. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF PICTURES AND STORIES 
FOR. 1894. | Beautifully Mlystrated. With. choice [luminated Cover. 


Price 1s. 














NEW SIXPENNY SERIES OF NOBLE LIVES. 
By Miss Lucy Taytor, F'cap Bvo. fancy manilla cover; 72 pages... Price 6d. each. 
SIR HENRY LAWRENCE, THE LIFE OF SIR JOSIAH MASON, 
/ the Prince of. Penmakers: How he 
Gained « Fortui, and How he Gave it. 


WILLIAM CAREY. JAMES F RASMYTH: Engineer and Astro- 
CAPTAIN HEDLEY VICARS. . : 
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